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MEAT PACKERS’ INSTITUTE LAUNCHED 


Association Convention at Atlantic City Opens New and Broader Era in the Industry 
—Trade and Supply Association Formed as Auxiliary 


COOPERATION FROM PRODUCER TO CONSUMER IS THE KEYNOTE 


The Institute of American Meat Packers, successor 
to the American Meat Packers’ Association, held its first 
annual convention at Atlantic City, N. J., on September 
15 and 16, 1919, it being the fourteenth annual gathering 
of the representatives of the meat industry of the United 
States, the greatest food industry of the world. 

Significant of its new birth was the unanimous and 
enthusiastic election of Thomas E. Wilson, president of 
Wilson & Company, as the first president of the Insti- 
tute. Meat packers from every section of the country 
came to the convention, to the number of several hundred, 
and those who could not be present had already signified 
their approval of the new programme by a unanimous 
mail vote. 

Upon the masterly presentation by Mr. Wilson of 
the issues of the day as the meat packer faces them there 
was general and irresistible demand that Mr. Wilson lead 
the way. Mr. Wilson is a “big packer,” and that is why 
everybody wanted him. He is a “big” packer in his 
ideas, and in his ideals for the industry. He is not 
ashamed of the business, or of his connection with it. 
He believes it has achieved much for the welfare of the 
country and of mankind everywhere, and he believes 
even more in its possibilities for future good. He be- 
lieves these things so strongly that he convinces every- 
body he meets that he is right. Therefore there was noth- 
ing strange or mysterious about the wave of sentiment 
which brought about his unanimous choice to head the 
new Institute and lead the way in the new programme. 

Mr. Wilson is the type of packer, big and little, who 
is going to convince the American people—against the 
most frantic endeavors of the politicians and the theorists 
—that the packing house business is an honest business 
as well as efficient, that it has reduced living cost instead 
of increasing it, and that it has within it the possibilities 
of still greater good, if it shall be given the opportunity 
to demonstrate that fact. 


To Build Up Instead of Tearing Down 


The tone and temper of the Atlantic City meeting 
were significant. In the midst of a terrific legislative 
assault against the industry, at the very moment when 





the highest legal official of the government launched a 
typically unjust attack on the packers, when the columns 
of the press everywhere flared with derogatory head- 
lines—there at Atlantic City, in convention assembled, 
“big” and “medium” and “little” packers together joined 
in hearty approval ot a constructive plan which should 
unite the producer, the packer and the distributor in co- 
operative effort to better conditions for everybody, par- 
ticularly for the consumer. 

In the face of “a conflict that is striking at the very 
vitals of our undertakings” Mr. Wilson pledged the mem- 
bers of the Institute and of the industry to a policy 
which should build up, where the politicians and their 
dupes are endeavoring to tear down. “There is nothing 
in our business we should hide,” said he. “What we do 
we should do in the broad open sunlight, man to man, 
fair and square. And I am satisfied that this organization 
is going along that course, and that each of you is as 
determined as I am not to be satisfied until we have 
anchored in the port for which we have started.” 

And these were not mere words. Anyone who reads 
Mr. Wilson’s address, and the expressions of the other 
packers who concurred in his programme, will see that it 
is a real programme—a plan “with guts to it,” if a vulgar- 
ism may be permitted. What has‘long been a desire is 
now to become a reality. Meat packers will no longer 
content themselves with being apologists ; they may show 
themselves builders—and, if necessary, fighters. 


Looking Ahead to An Ideal Co-operation 

It may seem a trifle too idealistic to attempt te 
visualize the day when everybody in the meat industry, 
from livestock producer to meat retailer, shall be found 
working together in one compact, harmonious body. 
Yet the president of the Institute had the courage to 
suggest that constructive achievement in his closing 
words of the meeting. And, as the philssopher-toast- 
master said at the dinner a night later: “If a thing’s 
possible, it’s done; if it’s impossible, we'll do it!” Seeing 
that these same meat packers have already accomplished 
the impossible in feeding an army of more than two 
million men across three thousand miles of ocean, there’s 
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no reason to suppose they cannot accomplish other “im- 
possible” things. 

Every address of the meeting made plainer the need 
for and the value of this hoped-for co-operation. An- 
other element needed for success in this combination is 
that of labor. It was a simple creed that Chairman Ogden 
propounded in his annual report when he reiterated the 
belief that the vexed price question will not be settled 
until production is brought back to normal. “Legislative 
panaceas of the patent-medicine type are particularly 
vicious because of the false hopes they hold out to the 
masses,” and when the laboring man learns that these, 
along with less work and more pay, will not reduce his 
cost of living, he may be willing to join in a co-operative 
effort on the part of all to work for the welfare of all. 


Producers and Retailers Endorse the Packers 


The spirit that leads to co-operation was most evi- 
dent on this occasion. Not only did the packers display 
it, but representatives of livestock men and retail 
butchers came to the convention to tell the packers how 
ready they were to co-operate. Two of the substantial, 
far-seeing meat producers of the great Middle West ex- 
pressed their confidence in the plan of co-operation as 
the solution of the problems of today, and the president 
of the national organization of master butchers expressed 
his pleasure at noting the trend of growing good feeling 
between packer and retailer. Both interests unhesitat- 
ingly avowed their hostility to radical anti-packer legis- 
lation and each avowed his belief in the good faith of 
the packers as honest business men. 

The selection of officers for the Institute indicates 
the scope and all-embracing power of the organization. 
A mere repetition of the names is sufficient to show this. 
Officers chosen for the ensuing year are as follows: 

President—Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Company, 
Chicago. 

Vice Presidents—Samuel T. Nash, Cleveland Pro- 
vision Company, Cleveland, O.; Howard R. Smith, Jones 
& Lamb Company, Baltimore, Md.; Charles S. Hardy, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Secretary—Robert G. Gould, The National Provi- 
sioner, Chicago. 

Treasurer—John T. 
Ltd., Chicago. 

Directors—For one year: Walter H. Miller, Miller 
& Hart, Chicago; Michael Ryan, Cincinnati Abattoir 
Company, Cincinnati, O.; Charles Roberts, Roberts & 
Oake, Inc., Chicago; T. W. Taliaferro, Hammond Stan- 
dish & Company, Detroit, Mich.; George A. Hormel, 
Geo. A. Hormel & Company, Austin, Minn. For two 
years: Edward A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy ‘Packing Com- 
pany, Chicago; W. H. Gehrmann, Kohrs Packing Com- 
pany, Davenport, lowa; Oscar G. Mayer, O. F. Mayer & 
Co., Chicago; R. E. Paine, Houston Packing Company, 
Houston, Tex.; G. F. Swift, Jr., Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago. For three years: J. Ogden Armour, Armour & 
Company, Chicago; Gustav Bischoff, Jr., St. Louis Inde- 
pendent Packing Company, St. Louis, Mo.; J. C. Dold, 
Jacob Dold Packing Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; John J. 
Felin, J. J. Felin & Company, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Edward Morris, Morris & Company, Chicago, III. 


Agar, Wm. Davies Company, 


The Associate Members Organize Their Own Body 
The Institute of American Meat Packers was not the 
only new creation of the occasion. Another lusty child 
of the new day is the American Meat Packers’ Trade and 
Supply Association, made up of former associate mem- 
bers of the American Meat Packers’ Association. Instead 
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of trailing along on the fringes, the men who have been 
such loyal helpers at packers’ conventions, and at all 
other times, now propose to steer their own ship, and 
make it a valued auxiliary of the great battle cruiser of 
the Institute. 

With the trade and supply men co-operating in this 
more effective way, the new constructive plan appears 
to have still brighter chances of success. This associa- 
tion is fortunate in having ior its first head an executive 
with a personality which commanded instant attention 
and respect when Mr. Brunt appeared before the packers’ 
meeting, and the quick approval his remarks received 
indicated the whole-hearted agreement between the two 
elements, which though organically separate are in spirit 
and effect united in one common endeavor. 

Officers for the American Meat Packers’ Trade and 
Supply Association were elected as follows: 

President—J. P. Brunt, Mid West Box Co., Chicago. 

Vice President—W. G. Agar, Agar Bernson Cor- 
poration, New York City. 

Secretary and Treasurer—C. E. Hooker, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, Chicago. 

Board of Governors—A. A. Davidson, Davidson 
Commission Company, Chicago; F. M. De Beers, Swen- 
son Evaporator Company, Chicago; W. F. Brunner, 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company, Paterson, N. J.; 
C. V. Brecht, The Brecht Company, St. Louis; Horace 
C. Gardner, Gardner & Lindberg, Chicago; E. W. Bromi- 
low, Continental Can Company, Chicago; C. B. Robin- 
son, J. B. Ford Company, Wyandotte, Mich.; W. J. 
Richter, Armour Mechanical Company, Chicago; J. R. 
Livezey, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Convention Committees 


The packers of the country and those affliated with 
them in the industry were the guests this year of the 
packers of the Atlantic seaboard, from Maine to Mary- 
land. No one city held the honor of host for the 1919 
Convention. The East entertained the West and the 
South, and its own as well, at the “playground of the 
world,” and a fit site for a meeting was Atlantic City, 
The walls of the Hotel Traymore were thick enough to 
shut out during business sessions the roar of the breakers 
and the sounds of joy along the Board Walk. 

The business at hand was serious, indeed, but 
pleasure did not intrude; it waited upon business, and 
when business was done, pleasure was at hand and in 
plenty. The dip in the briny was a joy to all, from the 
old salt to the fresh water plainsman who breasted the 
surf of old ocean for the first time in his experience. The 
daily haul of fish at the steel pier was a wonder-sight to 
many, and generous Louis Burk’s.power boats gave 
dozens more a thrill that can come only with watching 
the salt spray fly ahead and the wake-foam curl behind. 
Even the ceaseless song of the breakers, heard at its best 
in the quiet of the night through the hotel window, was 
an attraction new to packer conventioners. The multi- 
tude of man-made joys along the Board Walk were lesser 
stars in the constellation of enjoyment; but they were 
bright lights, nevertheless—and the boys always like the 
bright lights. 

Altogether, the convention committeemen from the 
Atlantic seaboard deserved and received a hearty vote of 
thanks for the completeness of the plan of enjoyment 
which they conceived and carried out. Albert T. Rohe 
of New York was field marshal, and Bayard C. Dickin- 
son of Philadelphia the indefatigable chief of staff in this 
campaign of convention planning. As chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee John R. Livezey of Philadel- 
phia was a most efficient Chief of the S. O. S., while for 
all-around hospitality—in addition to his duties as chair- 
man of the Dinner Committee—Louis Burk of Phila- 
delphia, Atlantic City and the Earth, was popular enough 
to earn the four silver stars along with Pershing! 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION 


First Session 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1919, 2 P. M. 


CHAIRMAN A, T. ROHE of the General 
Committee on Arrangements in the chair. 

CHAIRMAN ROHE: Gentlemen from the 
West, we from the East are delighted to be 
able to weleome you as our guests. This is 
the occasion of the fourteenth annual conven- 
tion of the American Meat Packers’ Associa- 
tion. We chose this place, Atlantic City, as 
the playground of the world, and we are 
highly honored to have with us today the 
mayor of this playground of the world. 

We want you, Mr. Mayor, to look us over. 
Are we any different than any other organi- 
zation of business men? Where we are lack- 
ing, probably, is in this playground stuff. If 
you can give us any idea as to really how 
to play. we would appreciate it very much. 
We are gathered here and we are attempting 
to get a little recreation and a little diversion 
after the strenuous efforts that we have 
made in our business. 

I have the honor, gentlemen, to introduce 
to you Mayor Bacharach, the Mayor of the 
Playground of the World. (Applause.) 


The Address of Welcome. 


MAYOR BACHARACH: Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of the convention: My pres- 
ence here today reminds me very much of 
an incident that occurred to me a few days 
ago. When I am not busily engaged as 
mayor of this city, I try to put in my spare 
moments as president of a bank, and I try 
to separate the two positions so that a man 
who wants to borrow money does not come 
to see me at the City Hall, or a man who 
wants a political job does not come to see 
me at the bank. But the other day, at the 


City Hall, one of my _ constituents got 
through the firing line and came to me and 
said, “Mr. Mayor, I want to borrow $100 


from you,” and he immediately commenced 
to tell me the very many fine qualities that 
Sheriff Johnson of our city had. I said, “My 
friend, | agree with you. Sheriff Johnson has 
all those good qualities, but I don’t recollect 
of any reason why I should lend you $100. 
You have never been a very close friend of 
mine.” “But,” he says, “when the sheriff is 
with you I am with you, and when the sheriff 
is against you I am against you.” “Well,” 
[ said, “you are entitled to something for 
your patronage. Suppose I gave you this 
$100, how are you going to repay me?” “Oh,” 
he says, “that will be easy; all you have to 
do is to give me a political job and I will 
repay you in a short time.” 

“Well,” I said, “I am going to lend you 
that $100, but I am going to lend it to you 
only on one condition, and that is that you 
give me a note for it.” I said, “Are you sure 
Sheriff Johnson is the sincere friend that you 
say he is?” “Oh,” he says, “the best friend 
I have in the world.” And I said, “All right, 
you just take that note to Sheriff Johnson 
and just as a mere matter of form have him 
put his name on the back of the note and I 
will lend you the $100.” 

He left me with a smile on his face, and 
he came back in about 30 minutes still with 
a smile on his face, and I said to him, “How 
did you make out?’ He said, “Fine.” 1 
looked at the note. I said, “This note is just 
in the same condition as it was when you left 
here with it. The sheriff did not place his 
name on the back of that note.” “Oh, no,” 
he said, “the sheriff didn’t put his name on 
the back of the note, but the sheriff did give 
me the dickens. He says, ‘You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself going to the Mayor to 
borrow $100.2 He says, ‘You don’t like the 
Mayor, while you and I have been friends 
all our life.” He said, ‘You just take that 


note back to the Mayor and as a mere matter 
of form let him place his name on the back 
of the note and I will let you have the 
$100.’ ” 

So that I know you gentlemen must agree 
with me, that it is a mere matter of form for 
me to attempt to welcome you to Atlantic 
City, because you surely know that you are 
welcome here, just as much as you are wel- 
come in any other city in these great United 
States; for whatever they may say about you 
that is bad, I am confident they have never 
said that you are not 100 per cent. Ameri- 
cans (applause). 





THOMAS E. WILSON 
(Wilson & Co., Chicago) 
President of the Institute. 


The Playground ot the World. 

Now, my friends, we are proud of this 
great playground, proud of it for a great 
many reasons. We are proud of it for our 
magnificent boardwalk five miles long, 100 
feet wide, where a quarter of million people 
promenade at one time.without a single per- 
son acting in an unbecoming or disorderly 
manner; where any woman can travel from 
early morning until late at night and not 
be accosted or molested in any way. We are 
proud of our streets, 50 miles of hard-surfaced 
pavings which we endeavor to keep cleaner 
than any other city in the country. We are 
proud of our police and fire department. We 
are proud of our magnificent hotels and busi- 
ness enterprises; and we have another thing 
that we are proud of that the people have 
not paid a great deal of attention to until 
recently, but since the Ist of July they have 
paid more attention to, we have the finest, 
purest and cleanest water in the United 
States right here. We are proud of the mag- 
nificent force of 90 men who patrol our beach 
in the summer time. On Labor Day and on 
the 4th of July of this and other seasons 
there have been over 175,000 people in the 
water at one time, and I want you to know 
that it is not the fault of the bathers that 
they are not drowned because we have had 
over 1,800 rescues. They tried hard enough 
to get drowned, but we like them too well in 
our city. We have a population of 30,000 
around Easter time, and at the busiest time 
of the year we have a population of a quarter 


of a million, and it is quite a problem to 
feed them and house them. 

In this great playground of ours, in this 
Convention City, our business is nothing but 
entertaining visitors. We have no manufac- 
turing industries. Yet, in this playground ot 
ours there was never a drive during the war, 
no matter what it may have been, whether 
for Liberty Bonds, Red Cross, Knights of Co- 
lumbus or the Y. M. C. A., but what At- 
lantic City did not always go over the top; 
and over 500 of our best young manhood went 
to fight for our country and my country. We 
did not wait for Congress to act, but from 
the day when the first boy left this city we 
organized what we called the Liberty Squad, 
with the chair pusher on the board walk, the 
proprietor of this magnificent hotel, the 
street cleaner and the banker; and from the 
day the boys left here we took care of them, 
not in a mean and miserly manner, but in 
the way American sailors and soldiers should 
be taken care of. 

Wants Nobody But Americans Here, 

In this city we want conventions; but we 
want no convention, no matter how rich they 
may be, no matter how influential they may 
be—neither do we want permanent residents, 
no matter how rich they may be, unless they 
are 100 per cent. American citizens. We be- 
lieve that the man, woman or child who is 
not ready to fight and die if necessary for 
Old Glory should go back to the country 
from whence they came. And we have wav- 
ing all over our city, a flag, not the red flag, 
but the Red, White and Blue of Old Glory. 

My friends, I am sure when I extend to you 
the hearty welcome of Atlantic City that you 
are satisfied, that we are satisfied that no 
matter whatever the difference may be be- 
tween you and the people of this country, we 
are satisfied that you are 100 per cent. Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Now, my friends, I hope that your stay will 
be a pleasant one, and I trust that our people 
will trim you just as good as some of the 
meat is being trimmed. 

I am not going to talk to you about your 
business, for two reasons. One reason will 
be more or less sufficient for you, gentlemen: 
that is, that I know nothing about it, and 
[I know that you know more than the aver- 
age layman who thinks he knows a great 
deal about it. 

The Danger of the Present Time. 


However, I am sure that at this time, if at 
no other time, the business men of this coun- 
try are giving real serious thought and at- 
tention to their business, and believe and 
have confidence enough in the true American 
spirit of you gentlemen to know that if there 
is a possible way to cut down the high cost 
of living, that if there is a possibility of re- 
ducing the prices of your product, with a 
reasonable profit to yourself, to which you are 
entitled, I am confident you will do it, for at 
this time, above all times, we need true 
American spirit, and there is no time and no 
better occasion for the business men to show 
it and the laboring men to show it than the 
present time. 

We all hoped that when the boys went over 
to France, the laboring man, and the rich 
man’s son, and the poor man’s son, and fought 
shoulder to shoulder on the battlefields of 
France and laid down on the same turf and 
with the same sky above, each risking his 
life for the other, we all felt that the differ- 
ences between labor and capital would be 
more easily settled, and I believe in the 
future those things will happen. But pend- 
ing that time, I think it is up to the busi- 
ness man of this country to do his best and 
try to wipe out this Bolshevik movement 
whether it is among the laboring man, or men 
in his own class of business, You will agree 
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with me in one thing, that if it is not settled 
it will be prolific of grave possibilities. 

Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the citizens of 
Atlantic City, I want to present to you and 
to the members of this organization the key, 
not only of Atlantic City, but the key to the 
hearts of the people of Atlantic City (ap- 
plause). 


RESPONSE TO THE ADDRESS OF 
WELCOME. 

MR. B. C. DICKINSON: Gentlemen of this 
convention assembled, and Your Honor, the 
Mayor of this wonderful city by the sea, 
where people are wont to come and enjoy re- 
laxation with freedom and without care. It 
is indeed a pleasure to hear the words, “Wel- 
come to our shores,” as it is seldom that any- 
one connected with our industry, the greatest 
in these United States, hears that pleasant 
sounding word, “welcome.” 

The minds of our vast population have been 
poisoned from some source or another and led 
to believe that we are a set of unscrupulous 
people, willing to sell the birthrights of our 
brothers or to go to any extreme to serve 
selfish purposes. 

You have, no doubt, read the horrible 
things said about us in the various news- 
papers and journals, and you have heard 
through the learned investigating commis- 
sions what terrible things we have done, and 
you have seen cartoons of what awful speci- 
mens We are. Your Honor, it is little won- 
der, when the good people of your city know 
that we are actually here in their midst, that 
they will not want an extra guard to pro- 
tect them and their property from us people 
(laughter). 

It is always a pleasure to journey to Atlan- 
tic City, America’s great play ground. There 
is ne end of pleasure one may enjoy on its 
sands, and it is with appreciation that we ac- 
cept your honor’s welcome, 

We, of the eastern part of our country, 
who have been privileged to come here fre- 
quently, hope that the western brethren will 
take every advantage to enjoy the good 
things this city affords, and when we fold 
our tents and silently steal away our good 
Mayor and his people will say, “I don’t be- 
lieve anything they tell about those packers, 
because the only thing they took was the ad- 
vantage of Mayor Bacharach’s welcome.” 
(Applause. ) 

CHAIRMAN ROHE: I will now turn over 
the gavel to our president, Mr. James B. Mec- 
Crea, of Cleveland, Ohio. (Applause.) 


e 
Address of President 

PRESIDENT MeCREA: In olden days, the 
death of the reigning monarch and the induc- 
tion into office of a new king were character- 
ized by the famous saying, “The King is dead: 
long live the King.” 
organization. that statement is even more 
appropriate than would ordinarily be the 
case. Not only am I, as your retiring presi- 
dent, turning over the official gavel to my 
successor in office, but I am doing more than 
that; I am delivering to my succesor a re- 
vivified and rejuvenated organization over 
which he is in the future to preside. 

You are soon to have the pleasure of hear- 
ing from Mr. Thomas E. Wilson, who stands 
sponsor for the reorganization of the associa- 
tion, and from the Executive Committee, so 
that I will not, at this time, attempt to ex- 
plain in detail the reasons for the reorgani- 
zation of our Association and the manner in 
which it was brought about. 

I merely wish to assure you that I was, 
and am, in hearty agreement with each and 
every idea propounded by Mr. Wilson at the 
time the reorganization was discussed, and 
I consider myself fortunate in having been 
the presiding officer during the year in which 
this very wise action was taken. 

The American Meat Packers’ Association 
has, during the 13 years of its existence, 
done much for the industry. I am sure that 
there is no intention on the part of any one 
to underestimate the value of the associa- 
tion to its members and to the industry in 
general, 


Old and New Scope of the Association. 
The Association was formed at a time when 


At this meeting of our- 
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something of the sort was badly needed by 
the industry. The American Meat Packers’ 
Association, as it was originally incorporated, 
and as it was conducted for the first years 
of its existence, concerned itself with better- 
ing conditions in the meat packing industry, 
the matter of public regard for our industry 
not being considered of pressing nature at 
that time. 

The Institute of American Meat Packers, 
on the other hand, will concern itself very 
largely with our relations with the public, 
and it has the great advantage of commencing 
work upon the solid foundation laid by the 
old association. I think it is not too much to 
say that the excellent record of the associa- 
tion renders possible the formation of the 
Institute and practically guarantees its suc- 
cessful operation. During the past dozen 
years or so we have set our house in order 
and we are now ready to entertain guests. 





JAMES B. McCREA 


(Ohio Provision Co., Cleveland, 0.) 
Retiring President of the Association. 


As I stated last year, we meat packers have 
just cause for considerable self-satisfaction 
because of the remarkable manner in which 
we, as an industry, met the demands made 
upon us during the great war. 

When my address of last year was de- 
livered, we were in the midst of a war which 
has since ceased. It is now my pleasure to 
be able to tell you that the months immedi- 
ately following the cessation of war have 
brought to light absolutely nothing calculated 
to dim the luster of our war record. 


No Breath of Scandal Has Been Heard. 

No breath of scandal either as to quality or 
to price has reached our ears, and none is 
expected. It is a significant fact that the 
present efforts looking toward so-called “con- 
trol” of our industry are based merely upon 
the complaint that we are getting so big and 
strong that some of our fellow citizens are 
getting a bit terrified. Those who would 
harness us with what we consider to be ob- 
noxious regulations have said many unkind 
things about us, but in no instance have any 
of our antagonists had the temerity to ques- 
tion the wholesomeness of our products, or 
the sound economy of our methods of dis- 
tributing our products throughout the coun- 
try and all over the world. 

Despite the unsettled legislative situation. 
I feel that we have ample justification for 
opening this our fourteenth annual conven- 
tion with the buoyant spirit of optimism due 
to an easy conscience and a sense of having 
well performed a difficult task. 

In closing I can but say that I hope and 
feel sure that you will give my successor, 
whoever he may be, the same loyal co- 
operation which you have given me for the 
past two years, and I want you to know 
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that I appreciate the honor you have shown 
me by permitting me to serve as your chief 
officer for two consecutive terms. 

I thank you. (Applause,) 


Committee to Confer With Government 
fficials. 

PRESIDENT McCREA: The next on the 
order of business, gentlemen, is the roll call. 
If there is no objection we will dispense with 
the roll call. 

PRESIDENT McCREA: The minutes of the 
last meeting were published in The National 
Provisioner, and if there is no objection 
we will pass that. 

The next on the order of business is the 
report of the Committee to Confer with Gov- 
ernment Officials. Mr. Agar. 

Mr. JAMES S. AGAR: There is nothing to 
report on that committee at this time. But 
being on another committee that was ap- 
pointed last year for the purpose of raising 
a fund for the family of our deceased secre- 
tary, Mr. George L. McCarthy, we were very 
successful in it, and yours truly presented 
Mrs. McCarthy with nine $1,000 Liberty 
Bonds and a check for $350, which was very 
fine (applause), and speaks very well for the 
packing industry, no matter what you say 
about it. 

PRESIDENT McCREA: The Treasurer's 
report, by Mr. Max Agger. 


Report of the Treasurer 
MR. MAX N. AGGER: I have the honor to 
present the report of the Treasurer of the 
American Meat Packers’ Association. 
Financial report of treasurer, American 
Meat Packers’ Association, September 9, 1919. 
RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand, October, 1918....... 
Regular membership dues paid to 





CORTON, SES che a saisicn anetuuies 7,250.00 
Associate membership dues paid to 

NE, ND ores oi sus oca-scew os sates. 3,200.00 
Regular membership dues paid to 

a rr ee 50.00 
Associate membership dues paid to 

RIN I eh Saves Sree ale ace 375.00 
Kronheimer & Oldenbush ......... 30.00 
Interest on deposits .............. 128.56 
George L. McCarthy Memorial Fund 9,350.00 
Bureau of Public Relations ....... 8,464.40 

ree ee ene ee $29,107.78 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

SOCPOERTY 8 GEOG 56... se ioe ceo sien $8,377.00 
TURRETS WO icc oes two ewes 139.94 
Re ee 1,681.40 
Arthur B. Hayes, legal services.... 1,375.00 
Executive committee ............. 414.45 
Collection Gxpenee: .......<5.43.0%. 1.00 
George L. McCarthy Memorial Fund 9,350.00 
Bureau of Public Relations ........ 7,164.75 
Robert G. Gould, special fund ..... 350.00 
Kronheimer & Oldenbush .......... 30.00 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S,. 50.00 





$28,933.54 

174.24 

$29,107.78 
MAX N. AGGER, Treas. 

PRESIDENT McORBA: You have heard 
the Treasurer’s report, gentlemen. What is 
your pleasure? 

(It was moved and seconded that the re- 
port of the Treasurer be adopted. Motion 
unanimously carried.) 

MR. JAMES S. AGAR: Since I came here, a 
letter has been written by Mrs. McCarthy, 
and I will ask Judge Hayes, our attorney at 
Washington, to read it. 


Thanks From Mrs. Geo, L. McCarthy. 

MR. A. B. HAYES: I have been, as you 
know, a very intimate friend of the former 
secretary. Mrs. McCarthy presented this kt- 
ter to me and asked that it be read to the 
convention. I wanted our friend Brother 
Agar to read it, and he has declined, and it 
is a pleasure and an honor for me to read it 
to you, what Mrs. McCarthy has said regard- 
ing the gifts which were given to her as the 
widow of our former secretary: 

“Mr. Chairman and Members of the Ameri- 
can Meat Packers’ Association. 

“Dear Friends: I take advantage of this, 


Cash on hand September 9th, 1919. 
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the first opportunity I have had to thank you 
publicly for your generosity and thoughtful- 
ness in the form of a memorial to my hus- 
band. I am sure I can never thank you 
enough, and words fail me to adequately ex- 
press how I feel. 

“Were Mr. McCarthy alive I am sure he 
would be gratified to see the wonderful spirit 
that exists among you and would be happy 
to know how you have remembered, and it 
is a splendid thing to know that he left such 
men behind as friends. Your remembrance 
has done much to ease our way and has cer- 
tainly helped us to face the future with a 
greater sense of security. In many lonesome 
hours it has been a great help and satisfac- 
tion to know that we were not alone, as 
evidenced by your kindness and thoughtful- 
ness, 

“Qn behalf of my children and myself I 
extend to you all our most sincere thanks. 

“That you may prosper both as an asso- 
ciation and as individuals and sincerely wish- 
ing success, good health and good fortune 
may be yours in the years to come, believe 
me, 

“Very sincerely, 
“LAURA B. MeCARTHY.” 

MR. A. B. HAYES: Mr. Chairman, I move 
that you direct that this letter be spread 
upon the minutes of this meeting. 

(Motion seconded and unanimously car- 
ried. ) 

PRESIDENT McCREA: Gentlemen, the 
next on our program is an address by Mr. 
Thomas E. Wilson, “The Packer and the Pub- 
lic.” (Loud applause.) 

MR. JAMES 8S. AGAR: That is what we 
think of Mr. Wilson (referring to the loud 
and continued applause). 


The Packer and the 
Public 


MR. THOMAS E. WILSON: I thank yon. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion: It is with a deep sense of gratitude that 
I address you today, a deep sense of apprecia- 
tion of the honor and the privilege to par- 
ticipate in your discussion, and before pass- 
ing into this discussion may I not be privi- 
ledged for a moment to express to the officers 
of the Association and to all of those who 
are present the deep appreciation that I feel. 
I think I express the feelings of every mem- 
ber of the Association when I say that these 
men have served us all diligently and earn- 
estly, and have given us their time and have 
devoted many days and hours of effort to 
this industry. And when I go into the dis- 
cussion of the matters before us today, it is 
not with any feeling of criticism of the old 
Association or of the old officers of the Asso- 
ciation, because there is none of that in my 
mind. There is no occasion for it. It would 
be unfair. 

I feel that there are great and deep and 
earnest thanks due to all of these men, the 
men who served us as employes and secreta- 
ries, the men who have served in the different 
offices, and the men who have served on the 
different committees. They have given a lot 
of their time and energy, more than we ap- 
preciate, and they have done good work for 
this Association. We meet here today, 
gentlemen, this being the first meeting of the 
Association under its newly adopted name 
and title. This is a very important meeting 
from my standpoint. I think it is from yours. 

To a very great extent the future of this 
industry, in my opinion, will depend on what 
you do here today and tomorrow, upon what 
I do here today and tomorrow, upon what we 
do as individuals, and upon what we do col- 
lectively at this convention and at future 
conventions, 


Deplores Talk of Disrepute. 


I am disappointed to hear the comments 
that have been made here by the speakers 
before me with reference to our industry. I 
believe that what these gentlemen say is 
probably true. I dislike, however, to hear 
coming from the mouths of packers the ex- 
pression that we are in disrepute, that we 
are regarded as a bunch of burglars. 
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I say, gentlemen, that the time has come 
when we must stop that kind of talk. We 
must preach the benefits and the advantages 
of this organization, of this industry to the 
people of America. 

We have plenty to talk about. Our story 
is a wonderful story, if you will stop just 4 
moment and consider what this industry did 
during the war. You don’t have to take it 
from me. You don’t have to take it from 
each other. You can take it from the mouths 
of the Government officials themselves. 

The story has not been appreciated by the 
American people, but it will be appreciated. 
The time is coming, gentlemen, when we will 
be appreciated, and what we have done will 
be recognized, and the packing industry will 
receive the grateful thanks of the people of 
this country, when people begin to think 
sanely again, when this hysteria has passed— 
and it will pass—when they begin to get this 
story, the whole story, based on facts and not 
upon fiction, or upon the desire of some un- 
intelligent or uninformed person; but when 
they get the story based on the facts, the 
people will appreciate what has been done. 

The Meat Packers During the War. 

I am going to read to you just a few ex- 

tracts from the report of the Food Admin- 
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istration. It 
Chase, the statistician of the Food Adminis- 
tration, on meats and live stock, His report, 
recently issued, touches upon the accomplish- 
ments of the meat packers during the war; 
but before I refer to that, and in that line, 
I want to refer to the conditions that ex- 
isted in February, 1918. 

Mr. Chase refers to the months of March, 
April and May, 1918. You men know what 
was done during that period. You men know 
the conditions that existed in this country 
during February, 1918. You know the con- 
dition of transportation at that time. You 
know that the roads were blocked, from New 
York to San Francisco almost, with freight, 
and on top of that we had the most severe 
storms that this country has ever experienced, 
and you know at that time it was almost im- 
possible to transact our normal business. 

During that time Mr. Joseph Cotton, who 
was then in charge of the Meat Division of 
the Food Administration, on one Wednes- 
day afternoon—these facts are familiar to 
most of you—but on a Wednesday afternoon 
he got me, as chairman of the Packers’ Com- 
mittee, on the long-distance telephone and 
said to me that the conditions in Europe 
were appalling, and that matters had gotten 
to a crisis, and said that unless food was 
rushed to our allies in Europe the war was 
lost. 

He expressed it in much stronger terms than 


is from the report of Mr. - 
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I would undertake to use, and he said to me 
that on the following Monday he wanted the 
American packers to be prepared to start 
rolling to the seaboard during that week and 
during the following week he wanted 60 
million pounds rolling to the seaboard. It 
was perishable stuff. On the following week 
he wanted 74,000,000 pounds rolling to the 
seaboard. 

And it rolled, gentlemen. (Applause.) The 
meat packing industry did not bend under 
the load that was put upon it. We did not 
shout for help, financial or otherwise, but 
we pulled up our belts and went to the job 
that we had before us with a determination 
that cannot be excelled in any industry in the 


‘country, with a determination to carry out 


the requirements of the Government at that 
time, And we did it (applause). 


The Testimony of the Government. 


I just want to refer to Mr. Chase’s state- 
ment. Maybe most of you have read it. 

Mr. Chase was in charge of the Meat and 
Live Stock Section of the Statistical Division 
of the Food Administration, so that the facts 
he presents in this report, recently issued, are 
accurate and complete. 

On page 22 of this report, concerning Ex- 
ports of Pork, Mr. Chase says: 

“The United States has always been a very 
large exporter of pork products. In the fiseal 
years ending June 30, 1898 and 1899, the high 
point of 1,678,000,000 pounds was reached 
and was not again equaled until the fiscal 
year of 1918. In the five years before the 
beginning of the war, 1910-1914, the lowest 
point was reached in the entire period of 
twenty-eight years, but at the beginning of 
the war, in 1914, a steady rise in exports be- 
came apparent, reaching the culmination in 
1918, under the stimulus of a large foreign 
demand and as a result of the conservation 
practised by the American people. Reference 
to table 13, showing the monthly exports, re- 
veals the fact that in March, 1918, the ex- 
ports reached the enormous shipment of 308,- 
000,000 pounds, with only a slightly smaller 
shipment in each of the two succeeding 
months. A shipment that averages 10,000,- 
000 pounds each day of the month and is 
equivalent to the daily slaughter of 66,000 
hogs is an accomplishment that no other 
country in the world could equal. The March 
shipments represent the slaughter of a num- 
ber of hogs equal to more than half the num- 
ber owned in the United Kingdom at the be- 
ginning of the war. 

“In July, 1917, before the Food Administra- 
tion was a legal entity, but when the food 
problem was beginning to be appreciated in 
this country and conservation was beginning 
to be preached as a war necesity, the exports 
of pork products were the lowest reached in 
any month previous to that time. The re- 
maining months of the year still show very 
small shipments in relation to the foreign 
needs and in relation to the corresponding 
months of the two previous years of the war. 
Very short supplies and transportation diffi- 
culties were mainly the cause. 

“As a result, in February, 1918, extremely 
urgent demands were made by the Allies for 
pork shipments to meet the immediate abso- 
lute needs. In fact, the further prosecution 
of the war was shown to be directly depend- 
ent on immediate meat and wheat supplies 
being sent to them. At that time a program 
was worked out in detail calling for 300,000,- 
000 pounds of pork products per month for 
the following three months, It was an un- 
dertaking that many people considered en- 
tirely impossible, but the program was car- 
ried out within 25,000,000 pounds of the 
planned total of 900,000,000, and the absolute 
requirements of the Allies were met.” 


What Would Have Happened? 

Now, gentlement, before leaving that, I 
would just like to offer that as a positive 
answer to one of the requirements of the 
Kenyon and Kendrick bills. Under no other 
conditions, other than what existed at that 
time, namely, the possession by the packers 
of their own cars, could those feats have 
been accomplished. It would have been en- 
tirely impossible. With the roads tied up as 
they were, it would have been absolutely im- 
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possible to have had this food rolled to the 
seaboard by any other organizations save 
those of the packers who had the handling 
of the cars. And if what these men say is 
true. about the conditions in Europe, about 
their utter necessity and the fact that unless 
this meat were gotten through promptly the 
war was lost—if that statement is correct, 
then I make the statement, gentlemen, that 
the fact that the packers owned their own 
cars, had them available, and an organization 
developed to that high point of efficiency 
necessary to handle those products, went a 
long way toward the winning of the war. 
( Applause.) 


Industry Confronted by Serious Problems. 


Today, as we again assemble in convention, 
we are thankful that the world conflict has 
been brought to a successful termination; 
yet, as an industry, we find ourselves con- 
fronted with a conflict that is striking at the 
very vitals of our undertakings. 

Ignorance of truth in connection with our 
operations have made the public susceptible 
to being misled through uninformed sources, 
and this has resulted in creating a suspicion 
and criticism that if permitted to continue 
unnoticed could easily result in wrecking 
both branches of the industry, viz., live stock 
production and meat packing. 

The meat packing industry, I am sorry to 
say, has suffered much from a lack of under- 
standing with the public and certain of the 
government officials. We are assailed from 
every cuarter and on every conceivable sort 
of charge, 

I will not at this time attempt to enumer- 
ate and answer all of the many charges, 
which are familiar to each of you, and which 
I think have been satisfactorily answered to 
any one that is susceptible to conviction upon 
presentation of the facts. The latest charge 
against the industry, which is absolutely 
without foundation of fact, is—“That the 
packing industry is the cause for the high 
cost of living.” It is unfortunate that an 
enlightened people are so easily misled as to 
countenance for one moment such a grave 
charge against our industry, when a little 
thought and investigation on this problem 
should convince them that the contributing 
causes are world-wide in their scope of in- 
fluence, instead of being either of a local na- 
ture, or confined to any industry. 


The Profits of the Packers. 


And here again, gentlemen, I am taking the 
words of the Government in disputing that 
charge contained in the report, or in any 
part of any other report of the Food Adminis- 
tration on the packers’ products. You men 
are all familiar with that, and I will not go 
into the details of it other than to say that 
their report for the first year under packer 
control, showing that the packers, while being 
permitted by the regulations of the Food Ad- 
ministration to make 9 per cent. on their in- 
vestment, made only 5.6 per cent.: while be- 
ing permitted to make 21% per cent. on the 
turn-over, made only 1.6 per cent. 

Now, gentlemen, anybody who wants to be 
reasonable will admit that on the turn-over 
a profit of 1.6 per cent. is not profiteering ; 
that it has no effect on the high cost of living, 
and that a profit of 5.6 per cent. on the in- 
vested capital is not unreasonable. And I 
think we are willing as an industry to stand 
that up against any other industry in this 
country, and I do not believe that there is 
any other industry in this country that will 
show that they operated during the war on so 
small a profit. 

The question, of course, is not that we were 
profiteering during that period. That is the 
question recently raised in connection with the 
high cost of living. 

But I think I am perfectly safe in saying, 
speaking for the industry as a whole, that 
they have not earned during the present year 
what they earned during the year they were 
under the Government Food Administration 
control, and if they are not making so much 
today as they were during that period and 
have not made as much during this year, then 
we have made less than 1.6 per cent. this 
year on our turn-over, and less than 5.6 per 
cent. on the invested capital. 
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Are Keeping Down the Cost of Living. 

And if that is so I do not think it should 
take much of an argument to convince any 
reasonable man, willing to be convinced, of 
the fact that we are not affecting the cost of 
living, unless it is that we are cutting it down 
(applause). And I think, gentlemen, that is 
the story of the packing industry—that we 
are keeping down the cost of living. I think 
that the scientific manipulation of by-products 
by the packers during the past few years, 
making it possible for them to sell the beef 
for less money than they pay for the live 
animal, and making their profits out of things 
that in former times were wasted, I think that 
they have done a service to the American 
people that some day must be appreciated and 
will be appreciated (applause). 

War Led to World-Wide Extravagance. 

For years the greater portion of the civil- 
ized world has been at war. Millions of men 
were drawn from the field of production to 
engage in destructive warfare. Governments 
consumed their accumulated wealth and 
plunged deeply into debt. More than one 
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hundred billions of wealth was consumed, 
supplies were purchased on a scale never be- 
fore heard of in the history of the world. 
The spirit of extravagance was indulged by 
nations as well as individuals; prices reached 
the highest levels. Production stimulated on 
such a scale disregarded cost, The war end- 
ed with this movement in full swing and the 
people are living on a scale of extravagance 
never before indulged. It seems to me that 
at such a time, while the world is still in 
throes of convulsions, and liberated peoples 
of the world are in upheaval under the new 
order of readjustments, it is a time for calm 
and conservative action. It would be almost 
a miracle if anything really constructive 
could come out of such chaos. Men are not 
thinking clearly these days. All sorts of hys- 
teria are manifest and revolutionary doc- 
trines are being preached, and if the institu- 
tions that have made our country the great- 
est of all times are to be preserved for greater 
glory and service to mankind; freedom of ac- 
tion and individual initiative with its just 
and proper rewards must likewise be pre- 
served. The packers could not furnish cheap 
meat, when paying the highest prices for the 
live animals in the history of the industry, 
and the highest scale of wages for labor in 
their experience. This is not a condition 
peculiar to packing house products, but is 
true of practically every commodity, a great 
percentage of which show higher advances in 
prices than our products. 

What the country needs is an economic 
physician who can distinguish between a 
malady and its manifestations. 
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People Have Been Misled Regarding Packers. 
The people, misled, have lost sight of the 
fact that the packing industry is merely a 
processing and distributing factor between 
the stock raisers and the purchasers of meat. 
The raw materials of meat packing, accord- 
ing to census figures, have only twelve and 
one-half per cent of their value added by 
manufacture. Only about two per cent of 
this increase represents the packers’ rate of 
profit. Thus the packer has only a negligible 
relation to the high cost of living—except 
insofar as he helps to keep it down. 

As we analyze the past achievements of 
our industry we cannot help experiencing a 
deep sense of pride in being identified with 
an industry whose success was made possible 
only through loyalty and individual initia- 
tive, coupled with scientific, economic and ef- 
ficient business principles. These requisites, 
carefully applied over the period of years 
that has been necessary to our development, 
have brought commercial values to those 
products that were formerly waste materials, 
thereby changing our entire aspect from that 
of slaughtering houses to what can now be 
rightfully termed scientific establishments. 
While this development has opened additional 
avenues of profit to the packer, it has meant 
more to the producer and consumer by add- 
ing to the value of the live animal, which in 
turn permits marketing the meat from such 
animal at a lower cost to the consumer. 

If we have been lax in any way during 
the remarkable development of our industry, 
it has been through failure in keeping the 
producer and general public enlightened on 
the advantages accruing to them through the 
scientific development and efficient manage- 
ment of this great industry, 


Institute Has Nothing To Do With Price 
Fixing. 

And right here, may I not refer to the 
statement recently made before the Judiciary 
Committee by Mr. Victor Murdock, Acting 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission. 
I am sure his statement would be regarded 
by you men as a huge joke. He made the 
statement that the Institute of American 
Meat Packers would organize for the purpose 
of fixing prices, controlling prices. 

I think that that statement, gentlemen, re- 
flects the attitude of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in many of its other statements. 
They make the statements first and then they 
investigate afterward. You men know, as I 
know, that prices have not been a part of our 
consideration; that there is no intention on 
our part to consider prices here or at any 
future meeting. You men are as familiar 
with that situation as I am, and I think there 
is not a man in this organization who can 
honestly say that he has heard prices men- 
tioned, unless it be in an individual conver- 
sation—but not as an Institute matter, not as 
a conference matter. That is not the purpose 
of this organization, and I think before we 
get through we will have the privilege of con- 
vincing Mr. Victor Murdock of that fact 
(applause). 


Producers and Packers Must Understand 
Each Other. 


It is indeed unfortunate that the live stock 
producers and packers, constituting as they 
do the two most important branches of the 
industry, have until recently been practically 
business strangers one to the other. The in- 
terests of the producer and packer are iden- 
tical, and that which affects the prosperity 
of one is likewise reflected to the other. We 
could not hope to continue in business with- 
out live stock production being encouraged 
through fair financial returns to the producer. 
He is entitled to this and should have them 
It is equally important that our economic 
system be such that the toll exacted all along 
the line from producer to consumer be such 
that the consumers’ best interests will be 
properly guarded. 

The packer occupies the unique and often- 
times the embarrassing position of being in 
between the producer and the public. If mar- 
ket conditions, over which he has no control, 
are on a downward trend, the producer often 
has just cause to be dissatisfied. If the live 
stock is on the incline or has reached a high 
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level, the producer has less reason for a com- 
plaint, and then dissatisfaction may be ap- 
parent among the consumers, especially when 
the increased cost of live stock and labor is 
reflected through the sale price of meats. 
This dissatisfaction has brought the majority 
of the criticism to the ranks of the packer, 
while on the other hand there is a growing 
tendency to also criticize the producer and 
the retailer of meats. Especially is this so 
since the question of the high cost of living 
has become so wide-spread. I am strongly 
of the opinion that as a whole neither of the 
three are entitled to the criticism that is 
being centered against them. 

Violent fluctuations in live stock prices con- 
stitute a source of serious complaint on the 
part of the producers, and I am sure that all 
of us would gladly lend any legitimate means 
at our command to eliminate same. 


Market Fluctuations Do Not Help Consumer. 


And I want to say right there, gentlemen, 
that there is no benefit accruing to the packer 
by these sharp fluctuations. There is cer- 
tainly a great hardship worked on the pro- 
ducer by them, and if any scheme can be 
worked out to avoid them, it is our duty to 
undertake it. 

These sharp fluctuations are not helpful to 
the consumer. By the extreme lowering of 
prices recently the consumer might get some 
benefit, but ultimately he has got to pay for 
it. If the conditions continue and if the pro- 
ducer is required through the lowering of 
prices so sharply and suddenly to shorten up 
on his production, which he will—shorten up 
on his feeding, which he will—the consumer 
must ultimately pay the bill, because there is 
going to be a shortage and prices will go cor- 
respondingly high. 

I think that has been demonstrated at the 
hearings in Washington. I think the pro- 
ducer has clearly shown that, and I think the 
packer has clearly shown it. I don’t know 
that the consumer is convinced, but I think 
that he will be. and must be, sooner or later. 


Meat Retailers Unjustly Accused; Most Are 
Victims of System 


The retailer of meats has been severely 
criticized and considered as a whole, I think 
the country is doing him a grave injustice. 
While some profiteers may be found, I believe 
that an investigation made by an impartial 
and competent economic commission would 
find that the demands of the public have had 
a great deal to do toward developing a retail 
system in this country that is economieally 
extravagant. 


Packers and Producers Studying Each Others’ 
Problems. 

I have for some time been devoting a great 
deal of my personal attention toward the de- 
velopment of co-operation between the pack- 
ers and producers with a view of ironing out 
the difficulties which confront both branches 
of the industry. There has been some prog- 
ress made through what is known as the 
Producers’ Committee conferring with a com- 
mittee representing the packers, I think that 
there is a better understanding between the 
producer and packer, yet we have not accom- 
plished what we should have. I am of the 
firm belief that this method of co-operation 
and not legislation will obtain the desired 
end for the producer, packer, retailer and con- 
sumer. The original plan of co-operation 
which I think will be ultimately realized of- 
fers to the public and the government an 
opportunity of jointly studying these ques- 
tions with the producer and packer. 

We must analyze the entire problem before 
constructive recommendations can be made. 
In order to accomplish this end I favor the 
creation of a commission of experts and econ- 
omists who are known to be free of any 
prejudices against the entire industry and 
who will be capable of scientifically studying 
and reporting upon the problem as a whole. 


Thorough Investigation, if Fair—Welcomed. 

The packing industry has nothing to fear 
from a thorough, impartial investigation of 
the entire problem, and I am sure I voice the 
sentiments of all present in making the state- 
ment that we will: welcome such. 
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In viewing the present I see signs that in- 
dicate the public is rapidly becoming enlight- 
ened as to the truth relative to our economic 
importance, honest, fair and efficient methods 
of operation and is thereby unwilling to be 
misled through the vicious attacks of the un- 
informed. 


As we study the future we can visualize 
greater responsibilities, which tasks we must 
set out to accomplish through a keen realiza- 
tion on the part of each member that he has 
a direct personal responsibility if we are to 
succeed. 


Our past achievements would not have been 
possible if it were not for square dealing, 
honest effort, and efficient operations. The 
most remarkable thing to me in the develop- 
ment of our industry is that we have at- 
tained our present status in the commercial 
world and that we have all apparently de- 
veloped along advanced scientific lines of 
operation without a real free interchange of 
ideas through an organization that opened 

* legitimate avenues of co-operation. 
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Plenty of Laws Already to Control Packers. 


A number of you gentlemen have been in 
Washington recently before these committees, 
and I would like to refer to the attitude of 
Senator Kendrick and to some of the ques- 
tions and impressions that he apparently has 
created, to the effect that if a monopoly among 
the packers does exist, if there are certain 
conditions existing, wouldn’t it be advisable 
to have some sort of control, entirely basing 
his premise on the assumption that three or 
five or eleven packers have that potential 
power of control, and entirely ignoring the 
act that all of the things that he brings up 
in that way are already brought under the 
control of some of the laws of the country. 

And it might be interesting there to refer 
to the laws under which the American packer 
is operating. We have the Federal Anti-Trust 
Laws; the Federal Trade Commission Act; 
the Federal Food Control Act; the Federal 
Food Production Act; the Federal Pure Food 
Act; the Federal Meat. Inspection Act; the 
Federal Oleomargarine Act; the Federal But- 
ter Law; the Federal Labor Laws; the In- 
ternal Revenue Laws: Income and Excess 
Profits Tax Laws: Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Regulations; State Anti-Trust Laws; 
State Corporation Laws; State Inspection 
Laws: State Oleomargarine Laws; State But- 
ter Laws: State Cold Storage Act; State 
Pure Food Laws; State Sanitary Laws; 
State Tax Laws; State Fertilizer Laws; 
State Feedstuff Laws; State Labor Laws; 
City Inspection Laws: City Sanitary Laws; 
City Tax Laws. (Applause). 

I submit that there are not many things 
that a packer might do that would not come 
under some one of those laws. 
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Industry Now Facing New Epoch. 

Today we stand on the threshold of a new 
epoch in our great industry, and to make the 
most of the opportunity before us, we must 
arise above the ideals of our old organization 
and fully appreciate the situation as it is, 
thereby enjoying the benefits both individu- 
ally and collectively that must come from the 
new order of things. 

In doing so we emerge into the broad sun- 
light, adopting a creative and progressive 
platform benefiting the industry, producers, 
consumers and the government alike; a cour- 
ageous and honest platform, upon which we 
all are, or should be, willing to stand and de- 
fend as our inherent right and privilege. We 
say broadly and freely that we stand to do 
all that is necessary for the welfare of all 
of our members and that we will do those 
things in a big, constructive way, to better 
equip every element of the industry to bet- 
ter serve the public, and live stock producers, 
as they are entitled to be served. 

On July 21, about 100 representative meat 
packers from various sections of the country 
gathered at the University Club in Chicago 
and agreed to submit to the membership of 
the American Meat Packers’ Association the 
proposition to adopt a change in organiza- 
tion. Then and there was born the definite 
idea of forming the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, which proposition you gentle- 
men have approved without a single dissent- 
ing vote. The purposes of the Institute, as 
approved, if I may be permitted to repeat, 
are: 

To co-operate with the government in all 
matters of national concern to the meat pack- 
ing industry, 

To foster domestic and foreign trade in 
meat products and to promote mutual im- 
provement and a study of the arts and 
sciences connected with the meat packing in- 
dustry. 

So that now, gentlemen, we begin anew on 
a higher and stronger plane to carry out the 
best ideals of our great industry with a pre- 


cise program which offers wonderful oppor- 
tunities to our members which will benefit 


producer and consumer. 


Institute a Real Benefit to All. 

The Institute will strive to adhere to the 
highest ideals of business, having in mind 
at all times the best interests of all con- 
cerned. We shall not countenance anything 
which does not conform to the ideals sought 
after. 

I am certain that the most capable men in 
our great industry and the greatest brains 
in our business will strive and be anxious to 
participate in the active work of the indus- 
try. 

If we adhere to our announced principles 
and really co-operate and help each other, 
then we shall make greater strides in bring- 
ing this industry to the high place which it 
deserves. 

We have endeavored individually to com- 
bat the charges made against this industry. 
No wonder, when the public saw only a few 
of the packers defending the entire industry 
against what all of us know was unfair 
criticism, that the public assumed we were 
not a unit, and that there must be some 
merit in these attacks or every member of 
this organization would be identified in the 
fight for a fair play. We have had no com- 
mon meeting ground and we did not under- 
stand each other as we should. 

With this new organization we are better 
fitted. to combat unjust criticism and un- 
founded charges, which, when traced down, 
are almost entirely found to be misunder- 
standings which should easily have been cor- 
rected before they assumed dangerous pro- 
portions. One of the chief objects of our new 
organization is the elimination, so far as pos- 
sible, of these hurtful misunderstandings. I 
believe the Institute can do great things in 
removing misunderstandings, for if a com- 
plaint is not true it is just as hurtful as 
though it were true, if there is no effort 
made to get into the matter and discuss and 
investigate it. It rapidly gains ground if 


not checked and if unanswered is assumed to 
be true. 
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Have Attacked Packers For a Purpose. 


Those who have every reason to be un- 
friendly to the packing industry have taken 
advantage of this situation. They are the 
ones who have been responsible for the talk 
ot the “Big Three” or the “Big Five.” They 
have done that for a purpose, but there is 
no more excuse or reason for their picking 
on the “Big Three” or the “Big Five” than 
there would be on their picking on the “Big 
Eleven.” 

And I say to you that an. attack on Mr. 
Armour as a packer, or an attack on Mr. 
Swift as a packer, is an attack on this in- 
dustry, and it is an attack upon me per- 
sonally, and it is an attack upon every man 
in the industry (applause). 

If our principles are right; if our business 
is fundamentally right, if we are striving 
to do the right thing, then these unfair criti- 
cisms must be eliminated. If we are not 
right, it is time for us to find it out, and I 
shall want, and I think many of you want 
to discontinue your connection with the in- 
dustry. 

Proud of Being a Meat Packer. 


But I don’t feel that way. I am proud 
of my connection with the industry; I am 
proud of those men who have gone before 
for what they have done in this great in- 
dustry; and I say we ought to have great 
reverence for their accomplishment. And it is 
a crime, a crime against American manhood 
and against this industry, for the memory 
of these men to be attacked as it is today by 
people who do not know the facts, but who 
are basing their judgments on theories that 
are not practicable (applause). 

Every Packer Is Equal In This Institute. 

Every man, every concern, a party to the 
Institute of American Packers, has just as 
much vote, no matter how small his business 
may be or how large it may be; no matter 
how much business Mr. Armour or Mr. Swift 
may do, they have no more voice and should 
have no more voice in the workings of this 


Institute than the smallest member of the 
Institute. . 
I am confident that we can accomplish 


much along these lines if we stand togetlier 
on these general propositions and surely it 
is right and proper that we should. All mem- 
bers should appreciate, and I am confident 
they do, that we must co-operate to do these 
things for the Institute, We must go ahead 
and co-operate rather than proceed on the 
theory that what will injure some in the in- 
dustry will escape others in the business. 

We must help each other as much as we 
can and see to it that each of us stands for 
the right thing and then set out and accom- 
plish those things openly and fairly. No 
single group can accomplish the maximum of 
benefit for the entire industry, and unless 
every member is a solid unit there must be 
an apparent weakness in our chain of effort 
to progress as we want to and shall. 

We must make it our business to see where 
there are any weaknesses in our industry and 
to correct those conditions and ailments. 


Membership an Indication of Service. 

Membership in the Institute of American 
Meat Packers should be a badge or mark of 
service: an indication of willingness upon the 
part of the member to be active in its coun- 
cils and to be jealous of its high ideals and 
sound principles. 

Responsibility of members, especially those 
appointed to committees, to every member 
of the Institute should always be in mind 


when considering matters coming before 
them. Their decisions will carry great 


weight, naturally, because members serving 
on committees are assumed to have diligently 
inquired into the subject matters to a greater 
degree than individual members may find the 
time to do. Then, too, when their reports 
are adopted and acted upon, they become the 
voice of the Institute. 

In the final analysis the greater the energy 
expended upon performing duties assigned 
to members and committees the clearer and 
better the decisions which will make up a 
creat and strong Institute of helpful and def- 
inite value to members and the public. The 
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Institute will be judged by its activities and 
the soundness of its opinions. 

Membership in this Institute will become 
more attractive as we work harder and co- 
operate more and will be sought after. It 
will mean something and have a definite pur- 
pose, I am sure after the work gets going 
that members will appreciate more the value 
of their membership and by their efforts and 
conduct strive to retain membership on the 
basis of personal pride of accomplishment 
and achievement. 

It should be made plain that all members 
of the Institute have the same rights and 
privileges and members of the smaller com- 
panies should understand and know that their 
interests are protected and that they are in 
no danger from larger and stronger elements 
or units in the Institute. 

There is plenty of room for us all in this 
great industry, which is charged with the im- 
portant task of feeding the world in the meat 
line. There are plenty of problems and plenty 
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of work to keep us all busy and plenty of op- 
portunity for us all, both large and small. 
Cannot Stop Till Goal Is Reached. 
Gentlemen, we have charted our course on 
the path of right and fair dealing; fair and 
square dealing to all. There is no harbor 
short of that. We carry no anchor. We can- 
not anchor short of our harbor; and that can 
be accomplished only by following the paths 
that we have set out—by fairness to all, by co- 
operation with the producer, by open, fair, 
frank negotiations with the Government, by 


fairness to the retailer and fairness to the 
public. 
Until we reach that port, gentlemen, we 


have not done our duty. Nothing should stop 
us. We should go through with full steam 
ahead. 

There is nothing in our business that we 
should hide. There is no reason for gum- 
shoeing or secret work. What we do we 
should do in the broad open sunlight, man to 
man, fair and square; and I am satisfied that 
this organization is going to go along that 
course, and I am satisfied that each one of 
you is going to be just as determined as I am 
not to be satisfied until we have anchored in 
the port for which we have started. 

Gentlemen, I have no further thought to 
discuss with you except this, that I have 
drawn up here a memorandum of a resolution 
that I would like to submit to the Resolutions 
Committee of this Convention. It is my 
thought. I hope it will be your thought. 
But I want you to consider it, and I know 
you will consider it from your own viewpoint, 
and if ‘it is such as you think is in the in- 
terests of this great industry, then I hope it 
will be passed. Otherwise I hope not. I 
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would like the privilege of reading that resolu- 
tion to you before I close. 

Resolutions Against Radical Legislation, 

WHEREAS, There are now pending in Con- 
gress several bills, particularly the Kenyon 
and Kendrick bills and other similar measures, 
providing further Governmental control of 
the meat packing industry; and, 

WHEREAS, Such legislation has been pro- 
posed on the erroneous theory and false im- 
pression that there is a monopoly existing 
among certain of the larger packers, and that 
it is therefore necessary for the Government 
to assume control and virtual direction of the 
entire packing business; and 

WHEREAS, No monopoly, or tendency 
toward one, does or can exist in the packing 
business, but on the contrary, there is open, 
free. active and actual competition in the 
purchase of livestock and in the sale of the 
finished products, by and between each and 
all the different concerns, both large and small, 
engaged in the business; and 

WHEREAS, The industry is now super- 
vised and regulated by more laws, Federal, 
State and municipal, than the majority of 
other industries of this country; and 

WHEREAS, Many of the features of the 
Kenyon and Kendrick Bills are a re-enactment 
of laws already existing and would result in a 
duplication of powers in different departments 
With consequent conflicts of jurisdiction and 
inevitable confusion in their administration, 
and will, in addition, delegate to a single 
Federal officer plenary, arbitrary and auto- 
cratic powers to make rules and regulations 
at will, ostensibly to correct alleged evils or 
abuses which have not been established and 
which, in our opinion, do not exist : and 

WHEREAS, The principle involved in such 
legislation constitutes a radical innovation in 
the policy of the Federal Government toward 
private business; is destructive of. private 
initiative and individual enterprise; is un- 
American in conception and will prove a 
handicap and detriment to the industry: and 

What Such Laws Would Bring About. 

WHEREAS, The practical operation of said 
bills will not stimulate competition, or permit 
of the free operation of the law of supply and 
demand, but, on the contrary, will centralize 
the control of the packing industry in a single 
hand to be operated under a uniform system of 
rules and regulations applicable to every con- 
eern, large or small, engaged in interstate 
business, thereby eliminating al] individuality 
and initiative; and 

WHEREAS, The industry as a whole has 
never been thoroughly investigated by an un- 
biased and non-partisan agency, capable of 
demonstrating what evils or abuses, if any, 
exist in the industry and require correction 
through further legislation. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED By 
the Institute of American Meat Packers. in 
convention assembled: 

FIRST: That we unreservedly condemn the 
principles of the Kenyon, Kendrick and other 
similar measures as experimental, impractical, 
un-American, and destructive of the efficiency 
and successful operation of one of our coun- 
try’s most important industries. 

A Thorough Investigation Is Demanded. 

SECOND: That before Congress undertakes 
to enact any such radical, revolutionary, un- 
economic and destructive legislation a thorough 
investigation of the problems of the producer, 
packer and distributing agencies should be 
made by an unfettered, unbiased and non- 
partisan economic commission, a commission 
which will perform its duties without any 
thesis in mind which it wishes to prove. and 
which commission can and will discover what 
abuses or evils, if any, exist 1n the industry, 
and what remedies, if any, are essential to 
correct them. 

THIRD: In such an undertaking the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers hereby 
pledges its earnest and active co-operation 
with Congress or any agencies which may be 
authorized to conduct such an inquiry. Such 
an investigation should develop the full truth 
in relation to the problems of all from the 
producer to the consumer, and the misin- 
formation and misunderstandings prevalent in 
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the public mind be dispelled; or appropriate 
remedies may be recommended to correct any 
conditions or practices detrimental to the 
publie welfore, if they are found to exist. 
Appreciates the Associate Members. 

Gentlemen, I would like to refer that to the 
Resolutions Committee for consideration. Be- 
fore closing might I not just say a word to 
our associate members? I think I express the 
feelings of the packers when I say that the 
action taken in Chicago, confining our 
activities to those of actual packers, was not 
regarded by anybody as a personal question. 
It was done because the problems that we have 
considered are purely packers’ problems, pure- 
ly problems of the industry, and I feel, and I 
think we would have thought it would be 
unfair to burden the associate members with 
those problems and with that work. ; 

I think the American Meat Packers’ Asso- 
ciation has always appreciated the efforts of 
the associate members to co-operate with them 
at any time. We appreciate your friendship 
and kindness here. We will continue to appre- 
ciate it (loud and continued applause). 

PRESIDENT M’CREA: The following ap- 
pointments have been made for the conven- 
tion committees: 

Committee on Resolutions. 

Walter H. Miller, Chicago. 

Jay E. Decker, Mason City, Ia. 

James S. Agar, Chicago. ; 

Joseph Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kern, New ork. 

Auditing Committee. 

J. A. Whitfield, Washington, D. C. 

Harry S. Culver, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Anton Stolle, Richmond, Ind. 
Obituary Committee. 


George 


Albert M. Schenk, Wheeling, W. Va. 

J. W. Rath, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Henry Neuhoff, Nashville, Tenn. 

E. W. Penley, Auburn, Me. 

Herman Luer, Alton, III. 
Nominating Committee. 

A. L. Eberhart, Austin, Minn. 

Howard R. Smith, Baltimore, Md. 


Charles H. Ogden, Pittsburg, Pa. 

G. H. Nuckolls, Pueblo, Colo. 

E. C. Merritt, Indianapolis, Ind. 

PRESIDENT M’CREA: Gentlemen, it is 
with a great deal of pleasure that I want to 
announce that we have Mr. C. W. Price with 
us, who will talk to you on the question of 
“Safety and Industrial Efficiency.” This is one 
of the questions that is before us all, and I 
believe you will be all very glad to hear him. 


Safety and Industrial 
Efficiency 


MR. C. W. PRICE: Some eighteen years 
ago it happened to be my lot to be employed 
in the factory owned by one of the wealthy 
families of Chicago, a family known as among 
the most public spirited in Chicago. And I 
remember, just before I went to work at this 
factory, the company completed a mill in 
which some five hundred girls and some one 
hundred and fifty men were employed. This 
was spoken of at that time as the first model 
plant in the Middle West, and some said it 
was the first model textile plant that had 
been constructed in the United States. 

I remember, gentlemen, how people spoke 
of the family; what kind-hearted people 
they were to provide such a fine place for 


those girls and men to work in. But I 
can’t recall that any one ever intimated 
and I know the suggestion never came to 


my mind that all of the things that went 
to make that mill not only a safe and a 
healthy place in which to work, but a pleae- 
ant place, would turn out to spell good bus- 
iness, make dividends, increase the efficiency 
of the plant. 

Now, gentlemen, if I were asked what is 
the most significant and the most encourag- 
ing thing that has come to me in my 
eighteen years’ experience in the manufac- 
turing world, I would instantly say it is 
the coming of the idea, the conviction among 
employers of labor that everything that 
makes for the conserving of the human 
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equipment makes money; in the long run 
turns out to spell efficiency, and therefore is 
good business. 

Some time ago I was in Boston, and while 
there I called on the proprietor of one of 
the finest clothing establishments in the East. 
In fact, I know of no plant I could place 
with it except Marshall Field’s. 

I said to the owner, “I have been inter- 
ested in your plant for a number of years. 
You people have done everything to make 
this plant a safe and healthy and pleasant 


place. You have gone further than that. 
You have organized a mutual association 
among your employes and that association 
literaly makes the rules and regulations of 
Now, all this is fine from the 
but, does it pay 
Is it good business?” 


your store. 
standpoint of good ethics; 
dividends ? 
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He answered, “Mr. Price, at every step of 
the way it has yielded good returns on the 
investment and as I look forward to the 
conditions of labor that are bound to exist 
after the war, I believe all of these things 
we are doing will be increasingly profitable.” 

Great Field Open. 

Soon after I went to the Industrial Com- 
mission of Wisconsin, which was referred to 
by the chairman, | went down to Kenosha 
and called on the president of one of the 


largest manufacturing companies. In the 
conversation he made this statement: 
“I believe the time is fast approaching 


when it will be no longer possible to realize 
the revolutionary economics that were re- 
alized when, for instance, the process of 
making steel was discovered or the applica- 
tion of electricity was developed or the steam 
engine was invented. I believe the next 
great field of economy in industry is the con- 
serving of the human equipment.” 

And this man hae testified to the faith 
that is in him by making his plant one of 
the model plants of Wisconsin. 

I remember this company had an old 
foundry about 400 feet square in which 550 
men were employed. The general manager 
told me it was a common thing at that time 
for half a dozen men to be overcome by 
gas. They were pouring those little rosette 
castings used on cheap beds. They spent 
$46,000 and raised the roof of that foundry 
to about forty feet in height, installed ade- 
quate window space and made it one of the 
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finest factories I have ever seen from the 
standpoint of light and air. The manager 
told me that they at once decreased the 
number of workers from 550 to 450, in- 
creased the output of the foundry and saved 
the $46,000 the first year. 

Horrors of Peace. 


Now, I want to place before you one or 
two figures that just in a flash will throw 
on the screen what this accident problem has 
come to in the United States. The other 
day I telephoned to the editorial department 
of the News in Cleveland and asked for the 
latest figures in regard to the American boys 
killed abroad. They gave me the figures. 

Of the 2,000,000 American soldiers who 
went across seas to fight the Hun, 56,227 
were killed or died as the result of wounds 
inflicted on the battlefield during nineteen 
months, and over 200,000 were injured in 
battle. These figures are based upon the 
latest reports from Washington. 

During the same period of nineteen months, 
here in peaceful America, 3,000 miles away 
from the scene of contest, 126,654 men, 
women and children were killed by accidents 
in the industries, on the streets, and in the 
homes. 

Now, I don’t know how your mind works; 
my mind fails to visualize 126,654 deaths, but 
when I say that that means 220 accidental 
deaths every day during the nineteen months, 
{ commence to get the picture or to paint 
the picture more graphically. 

I was reading the other day how they 
buried the poor soldier boys over in Flanders. 
They buried them in ditches, shoulder to 
shoulder, with their feet across the ditch. 

I said: “Let us make one funeral of the 
126,654 dead and bury them in one trench, 
allowing two feet per man.” 

I found it made a ditch 48 miles long, and 
in the bottom of that ditch was a solid side- 
walk of the dead bodies of the men, women 
and children who were killed by accident in 
the United States during the nineteen months 
in which we were engaged in the war. 

Long Injured List. 

During the nineteen months here in Amer- 
ica there were also over 2,000,000 men, women 
and children who were so seriously injured 
by accident that they lost over four weeks 
of time or were permanently maimed. 

Now, there never was a time when em- 
ployers of labor and serious-minded citizens 
were waking up so fast as to what this loss 
means to industry and to society. I believe 
it can be truthfully said that this war with 
all the loss and suffering has left every em- 
ployer of labor in America, whether he be 
conscious of it or not, with a new thought, 
a new conviction regarding the value of the 
human equipment in industry. I believe the 
remark made to me the other day by the 
president of a large Middle West industry 
voices the conviction of all progressive em- 
ployers when he said, “I believe the next 
great field of economy in industry is the 
conservation of the human equipment.” 

Some months ago a professor in one of 
the leading universities of New York City 
asked a prominent safety engineer this ques- 
tion: “What is the one most significant 
fact which stands out in the last ten years’ 
experience in accident prevention in indus- 
try ?” 

The engineer replied, “In my estimation, 
the one outstanding fact is that we have 
absolutely demonstrated that we can elim- 
inate three-fourths of all accidental deaths 
and serious injuries in industry.” 

I think this is a very good answer if it 
is true, and it is true, and I shall try to 
prove it to you in a few minutes. 


A Decade of Progress. 

It has occurred to me to line up in my 
mind some of the other significant facts in 
this last ten years’ history of the safety 
movement. 

In my opinion, the second most significant 
fact is that accident prevention has offered 
the first legitimate common ground on which 
employer and employe can meet with mutual 
interest and understanding and with profit 
to both. 
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Perhaps ranking third is this fact: Accord- 
ing to the experience of hundreds of indus- 
trial plants in which accidents have been 
reduced from 50 per cent to 75 per cent, it 
has been found that not more than one- 
third of what was accomplished was made 
possible by any mechanical guard or me- 
chanical equipment, anything which could be 
made of iron or wood or steel or purchased 
with money. ‘T'wo-thirds has been accom- 
plished through organization and educational 
methods, through reaching superintendents 
and foremen and getting them convinced and 
“on the job,” and through them reaching the 
workmen and getting them intelligently in- 
terested in protecting themselves. 

The last point which should be mentioned 
is that every industry which has done efficient 
accident prevention work has found that it: 
not only pays ordinary dividends but, in 
many cases, extraordinary dividends on the 
investment, and therefore, safety is rapidly 
coming to be recognized as an indispensable 
part of an efficient shop organization. It is 
not only good ethics, but it is good busi- 
ness. 

Let me tell you the story of the experi- 
ence of six large representative industries in 
accident prevention, a story which I believe 
will prove the truth of the four statements 
which I have just made. 

A few days ago I was in St. Louis, and 


while there I visited the great steel foundry: 


of the Comonwealth Steel Company, em- 
ploying some 2,500 men. Foundries like this, 
in which large castings are made, are gen- 
erally considered extra hazardous. 

The general manager gave me these figures 
covering their accident experience during the 
past three years: In 1916, 769 men were in- 
jured and lost time; in 1917, 371 men were 
injured and lost time; in 1918, 124 men were 
injured and lost time. 

How Money Is Saved. 


During 1918, with 2,500 men working, there 
were three months during which time not a 
single man was sufficiently injured to re- 
ceive compensation under the State laws. In 
this foundry with one of the greatest eye 
hazards which I have seen in any industry, 
they have eliminated serious eye injuries by 
the rigid enforcement of the use of goggles. 
The general manager states that five years 
ago they were spending $35,000 to cover loss 
from accidents; during 1918 the total cost of 
compensation was $4,500. He remarked, “I 
have made a larger dividend on my invest- 
ment in safety than I have ever realized in 
making steel castings.” 

I have followed closely the experience of 
this company for a number of years, and 
I happen to know that this splendid achieve- 
ment is largely the result of an organization 
of foremen who are sincerely interested in 
safety. Through these foremen the workmen 
have been reached and have been convinced 
of their responsibility in preventing accidents. 

Some time ago I went to Omaha, and while 
there I visited the plant of the American 
Smelting & Refining Company, employing 
some 1,000 men. This is one of the eighteen 
plants of this corporation. I remember that 
when I entered the gate that morning I saw 
a large blackboard located where the men 
pass on their way to and from work. I 
noticed that the blackboard was divided into 
two parts. On the left hand side was the 
record, month by month, of lost-time acci- 
dents for the previous year and on the right 
hand side was the record for lost-time acci- 
dents, month by month, for the current year. 

That blackboard told the story that, com- 
paring the records of the two years, lost- 
time accidents had been reduced in that 
plant 90 per cent. But this is not the most 
remarkable part of the story. They made 
a record of running from September 15 to 
January 10, approximately four months, 
with 1,000 men working under hazardous con- 
ditions without a single one of these men 
being sufficiently injured to lose over twenty- 
four hours of time. 

Spirit That Counts. 

I want to say that I have visited a good 
many plants in which good safety work is 
being done, but I have never visited a plant 
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in which there was such an absolute pull- 
together spirit between the foremen and the 
workmen as there was in that plant. It 
seemed to me the day I was there that every 
man was doing his level best to keep his de- 
partment on the banner list. I went out of 
that plant with this thought in my mind, if 
it can be done in this plant it can be done in 
any plant, because the inherent hazards of 
this plant were above the average and the 
problem was largely a human problem and 
not a mechanical problem. 

The experience of the International Har- 
vester Company is significant, because in 
this great corporation are included coal mines, 
logging camps, saw mills, railroads, steel 
mills, foundries, machine shops, wood-work- 
ing plants and twine mills, representing 
practically all of the hazards found in the 
industries of America. 

During the first five years’ experience in 
accident prevention work in this corporation, 
deaths from accidents were reduced 60 per 
cent. In some of the larger plants, deaths 
and serious injuries have been reduced over 
75 per cent, and in the steel mill, employing 
1,300 men, deaths and serious injuries during 
the first five years were reduced 88 per cent. 
During 1915, the cost in compensation for all 
accidents in the twenty-three plants of the 
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International Harvester Company was only 
25 cents on each $100 of the payroll. The 
total cost of equipping the steel plant with 
mechanical guards, some $46,000, was covered 
by the saving in the cost of accident during 
the first two vears. 

Steel Company’s Figures. 

A recent statement by the United States 
Steel Corporation, the great pioneer in the 
safety movement, reveals the fact that during 
the twelve years ending with 1918 in this 
corporation, employing in its mines and steel 
mills over a quarter of a million men, 23,195 
men were saved either from being killed or 
seriously injured, the figures being based on 
a comparison with the record of 1906. The 
significance of this figure will be suggested 
to the mind when I say that this represents 
a city of approximately 125,000 men, women 
and children, in which city the head of every 
home, the father of every family, has been 
saved either from death or serious injury. 
During that twelve years, beginning with 
1907 and ending with 1918, the total saving 
in cost of accidents compared to the cost in 
1906, was approximately $12,000,000 — or 
$1,000,000 each year. 

In three of the large plants of the Steel 
Corporation—the South Works, and the Gary 
and Joliet plants of the Illinois Steel Com- 
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pany—located in and around Chicago, during 
the past twelve years they have reduced 
deaths and serious injuries over 80 per cent 
compared with the record of 1906. In the 
face of war conditions and the most serious 
labor situation ever known, these plants made 
a record in 1917 of reducing accidents 37 per 
cent over the previous year and in 1918 made 
a further reduction of 10 per cent over 1917. 
This remarkable record was made possible 
by an organization of superintendents and 
foremen who were absolutely convinced of 
safety, and by a thoroughgoing campaign of 
education which effectively reached every 
workman. 
Progress on Railroads. 


A few years ago we would have said that 
the railroads represented one of the most 
hazardous industries in this country. Do 
you know that during the last eight years 
every great railroad in the United States 
has organized a thoroughgoing accident pre- 
vention movement and is now pushing 
safety with the same brains and backbone 
that they are pushing anything else which 
saves waste and makes for efficiency? A 
report of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, covering the first five years’ history 
of this movement ending with June 30, 1916, 
reveals the fact that during the five years 
deaths to passengers in train wrecks were 
reduced 50 per cent and deaths to train oper- 
ators were reduced 47 per cent. During the 
year ending June 30, 1918, there were 325 
railroads—including some of the largest, with 
162,000 miles of track and carrying 485,- 
000,000 passengers—that did not kill a pas- 
senger in a wreck. Now, any movement 
which in five years can command the atten- 
tion and the support of the managers of the 
great railroads of this country must have in 
it something of unusual worth. 

One of the most significant things which 
has happened during the past year in the 
safety field has happened in Allegheny 
County, including Pittsburgh, where an in- 
tensive educational campaign has been con- 
ducted by the National Safety Council, reach- 
ing ali of the industries. Meetings for pliant 
managers, safety engineers and foremen have 
been conducted, and many thousands of work- 
men have been reached through moving pic- 
ture exhibits held in halls and parks. 

A recent report published by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry included th, 
statement that in this district, which prob- 
ably represents the most congested and 
hazardous industrial district in this country. 
the lost-time accidents were reduced 33 1/3 
per cent. The commissioner states that this 
remarkable record is directly due to the 
splendid campaign which has been conducted 
by the local organization of the National 
Safety Council. I give this story because it 
indicates what it is possible to do through 
community effort along accident prevention 
lines. 

An Educational Movement. 


A few minutes ago I said that two-thirds 
of all that has been accomplished in accident 
prevention was accomplished through organ- 
ization and educational methods and not by 
the use of any mechanical equipment. I 
ought to add here that if you should make 
an analysis of the accident experience during 
the past year in the majority of the larger 
industries, which in compliance with the re- 
quirements of state laws and insurance com- 
panies have completed a large percentage of 
the mechanical safety equipment of the 
plants, you would find that not more than 
15 per cent, and in many cases 10 per cent, 
of the accidents could have been prevented 
by any mechanical guard. So you can see 
the safety movement is rapidly becoming an 
educational movement, an effort to reach the 
rank and file workmen and get them intelli- 
gently and sincerely interested in protecting 
themselves and protecting their fellow work- 
men. 

Now, I wish to outline what I am pleased 
to call the five indispensable things which 
must be done in industrial plants in order 
to effectively reach the workmen. In outlin- 
ing these five points I am summing up the 
experience of the last ten years, and am in- 
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dicating the methods which have come to 
be recognized as standards by practically all 
safety engineers. 

The Five Points. 

What is the first of these five indispensable 
points? I should say it is this: The man- 
ager of the plant, the man at the top, must 
be absolutely convinced on safety, must put 
it on the map in his plant, and must get 
back of it and stay back of it so unmis- 
takably that not a foreman or a workman 
will doubt for a moment what he is willing 
to do to make the plant safe and what he 
expects them to do. 

In my work with the Industrial Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin and in my field work 
during the past two and one-half years with 
the National Safety Council, I have visited 
a large number of plants in which they were 
not getting results in safety work. In every 
case, without an exception, I found the man- 
ager did not really believe in safety. I do 
not mean to say he was indifferent to the 
welfare of his employes. What I mean to 
say, is that he was not informed in regard 
to what has been accomplished in accident 
prevention and the economic saving which has 
been realized, and, therefore, he was treating 
safety as an outside matter and not as a 
dignified feature of an efficient shop organ- 
ization. The result was that his foremen 
were indifferent and, of course, the workmen 
were indifferent. 

Foremen’s Attitude. 

The second point to be mentioned is this 

every safety engineer who is in close touch 
with the accident experience in his plant 
is coming more and more to emphasize this 
one point: the attitude of the workmen 
toward safety depends absolutely on the 
attitude of the foremen. If the foreman is 
interested, the workmen will be interested. 
I often say to an audience of foremen, “Do 
you realize that what the workmen think 
of the company is what they think of you? 
If you are cold and indifferent to safety, the 
men will say that the company does not care 
for the lives of the men because there are 
more men at the gate.” 

In my work during the last ten years, I 
have had the opportunity of visiting quite 
a number of plants and I have met a great 
many foremen. I want to say that I have 
never seen a foreman who was cold and in- 
different regarding accident prevention, who 
had not yet come to realize that safety is 
arriving in industry as a part of efficiency 
and is being recognized by the ablest busi- 
ness men; a foreman, who treated safety 
as an outside proposition, as a sort of phil- 
anthropy, I say, I have not seen such a fore- 
man, who ever received any cooperation from 
his workmen in the prevention of accidente. 
On the other hand, I have never known a 
foreman who was really a firm believer in 
safety, who had come to consider safety just 
as he considered any other feature of plant 
efficiency; a foreman who by what he did 
to make his department safe and by the 
honest, earnest way in which he talked to 
his men every day in regard to their safety, 
convinced them that he would do everything 
in his power to keep them from being in- 
jured—I have never known such a foreman 
who did not finally get his men with him in 
accident prevention. 

The Safety Engineer. 

In every plant, whether large or small, 
there should be one man—you may call him 
a safety engineer or a safety inspector or 
you need not call him anything—one man 
who has been given the opportunity to go 
out and acquaint himself with the most 
efficient methods of accident prevention in 
other plants and then come back to be given 
time and authority by the management to 
look after the hundred and one details re- 
garding mechanical guarding, especially per- 
taining to organization and _ educational 
methods which the superintendent and the 
foreman cannot attend to.. In a small plant 
such a man would devote part time to acci- 
dent prevention, and in a large plant he 
would devote his entire time. 

During the summer of 1917 I had occasion 
to visit all of the government arsenals and 
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navy yards. In a number of them the com- 
mandants told me that the reason why they 
had not accomplished more in accident pre- 
vention was because they had never had any 
man who was an expert on the subject and 
could devote his time to the work. I believe 
that in accident prevention, just the same 
as in any other important department of a 
plant, a competent man must be responsible 
for the work. This may be included as the 
third indispensable. 
Indispensable Conditions. 

What is the fourth of these five indis- 
pensable things that must be done to secure 
the interest of the workmen? In my esti- 
mation, it is through the use of bulletin 
boards. In practically every plant in which 
safety work is now being done a bulletin 
board is placed in each department. On this 
board each week are posted bulletins with 
pictures and stories which drive home what 
the workman can do to protect himself. 

Take this picture which I hold of an in- 
fected hand, showing the result of neglect- 
ing a slight scratch on a_ piece of wire. 
What foreman has the gift of language to 
really convince a workman that a slight 
break of the skin, just enough to draw the 
blood, may result in blood poisoning and 
death? A-number of companies take photo- 
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graphs of every serious accident, and with 
the proper inscriptions and stories post them 
on the bulletin boards. 

A Graphic Example. 

Many companies post other interesting and 
striking exhibits: For instance, in the pack- 
ing plant of the Swift & Co., Chicago, a man 
was working with a mushroom head chisel 
when a chip flew and destroyed the sight 
of one eye. The safety engineer took this 
mushroom head chisel and also a chisel of 
the same size and kind with a properly 
ground head, and attached them to the bul- 
letin board with a photograph of the one- 
eyed man and the story, telling how the 
accident happened and what the man might 
have done to save his eye. Bulletins like 
this serve to keep uppermost in the minds of 
workmen the importance of safety. 

The last one of the five indispensable things 
which I wish to mention is one of the most 
important. In practically all of the indus- 
tries in which successful accident prevention 
work is being done, the plan of appointing 
workmen’s inspection committees has been 
adopted. Sometimes one committee is ap- 
pointed to cover the entire plant and in other 
cases a committee of three is appointed in 
each department, depending upon the size of 
the plant and the conditions. These com- 
mittees are composed of rank and file work- 
men who are given the time and the author- 
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ity once a week or once a month to go out 

into the plant and make a perfectly fearless 

and independent inspection, to discover un- 

safe practices or dangerous conditions and 

to report them to their superior officer. 
Workers Are Practical. 

The first doubt which arises in the minds 
of the average man who is not familiar with 
this plan is this: The workmen will make 
a large number of suggestions which are 
foolish and impractical. Now, I have made 
a careful study of workmen’s inspection 
committees, and I have found that from 90 
to 95 per cent of the suggestions that are 
made by committees which are properly 
organized are found to be practical and are 
adopted by the company. 

The one indispensable thing in making a 
success of workmen’s inspection committees 
is that the foreman must believe in the com- 
mittee idea; be convinced that the way to 
get workmen interested in safety is to give 
them some recognition, some responsibility, 
an active part in the safety work. The suc- 
cess of the workmen’s committees will de- 
pend wholly upon the careful instruction and 
constant encouragement and help on the part 
of the foreman. In order to get the best 
results from these committees, they should be 
given a definite time each week or each 
month to make their inspection. The reporte 
should be made in writing and should be 
submitted to the foreman. If a foreman 
finds that a suggestion is not practical he 
should carefuily explain to the members of 
the committee why it cannot be carried out 
so that they will feel that he has been fair 
with them. 

The experience of a large number of plants 
in which workmen’s committees have been 
properly organized shows the following three 
things always result: First, when workmen 
are given an active part in accident preven- 
tion, are given some recognition, some re- 
sponsibility, they take a new interest in-the 
work. Second, when the workmen on these 
committees begin to make an inspection of 
their department, they discover what the 
foreman cannot tell them and make them 
believe, that a large percentage of accidents 
cannot be prevented by the employer or 
toreman but must be prevented alone by the 
carefulness of the workmen. An important 
result of workmen’s committees is that when 
men have served on these committees for, 
say two or three months, which is the usual 
term, they become the best boosters for 
safety and will do much to win the con- 
fidence of their fellow workmen in safety. 

How It Works. 

When I think of workmen's committees, | 
always recall one story. When I was in 
Wisconsin with the Industrial Commission, ] 
visited one of the large paper mills one day 
and met the superintendent. He told me 
that he had recently appointed a safety in- 
spection committee of five workmen. He 
said: 

“I want to tell you what happened the 
first hour after this committee started out 
on its tour of inspection. They came back 
to my office and reported twenty-eight seri- 
ous points of danger, on any one of which a 
serious accident or death might occur. I 
want to show you one of them.” 

He took me down into the basement. 
floor of the basement was built over the 
river, and was wet and slimy. As we went 
down the stairway it was so dark that we 
could not see our way. When we reached the 
bottom I noticed on the right hand side a 
large beam about two feet from the floor. 
Next to the floor was a three-inch shaft with 
a large 36-inch pulley running at high speed, 
all unguarded. 

The superintendent said, “Do you know 
the committee found that the oiler every day 
had gone down into that dark basement and 
had crawled under that beam and over the 
shaft, next to the unguarded pulley, and 
then back in the dark to a machine which 
he oiled, and then made his way back to 
the stairway? One of the workmen on the 
committee remarked, ‘If he had been decent 
he would have been killed... Now, I have been 
superintendent here eight years, and I never 
saw it before.” 


The 
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Promise of Future. 


Now, in closing, let me say this: Assum- 
ing that what I have said is true—that three- 
fourths of all deaths and serious injuries in 
industries can be eliminated, and assuming 
that it is true that efficient accident pre- 
vention work always yields not only ordinary 
but extraordinary dividends on the invest- 
ment—don’t you see that, comparing the 
present time with fifteen years ago, there has 
entered into the industrial world a new 
factor? 

What I mean to say is, that back of this 
movement, having for its purpose the con- 
serving of human life, is not only the human- 
itarian impulse but the economic factor. It 
is not only good ethics but good business. 

Now, with these two powerful motives 
back of this movement, I believe I am safe 
in saying that looking forward to the years 
ahead we have an absolute assurance that 
the factory of the future is not only going 
to be a safe place and a healthful place but 
even a pleasant place in which human beings 
may work. 

I now wish to outline briefly the steps 
which should be taken in working out a 
practical organization for the promotion of 
safety in an average sized plant. 


Workings of Plan. 


First: Assuming that the general man- 
ager of the plant has been convinced and is 
ready to put safety on the map and to back 
it with his own personal influence and with 
the money of the company, the first thing to 
do is for him to call together his superin- 
tendents and foremen. At this meeting he 
should tell them plainly that he has been 
making an investigation of the experience of 
other companies, and he is convinced that a 
large percentage of the accidents can be pre- 
vented and that accident prevention pays in 
dollars and cents. He should make piain 
that he proposes to organize safety and that 
he expects every foreman and superintendent 
to give him absolute cooperation. He should 
briefly outline the experiences of a number 
of companies, indicating the reduction in ac 
cidents and the savings which have been 
realized. He should also indicate the methods 
which they have found the most effective. 

At this meeting he should ask each fore- 
man to make a careful inspection of his 
department and to submit at the next meet- 
ing—which should be held a week later—a 
report of his findings, in which report he 
should indicate the more serious points of 
danger which require immediate attention. 

Second: A safety inspector should — be 
selected who should give part or full time 
to the work. This safety inspector should 
first make a careful analysis of the accident 
experience in the plant during the past year 
or two, classifying the accidents by depart- 
ments wth regard to causes. The analysis 
should reveal the time lost, the serious acci- 
dents and deaths. He should send a copy of 
this to each of the foremen and request them 
to be prepared to discuss at the next fore- 
men’s meeting the accident situation in their 
own department. 

Third: At the second meeting of the fore- 
men a list of twenty-five or fifty of the more 
hazardous points to be covered with me- 
chanical guards should be agreed upon after 
the reports of the various foremen have been 
discussed. Each foreman should be urged to 
cooperate in installing guards and he should 
be instructed to cover the more serious points 
first. 

Workers’ Mass-Meeting. 

Fourth: After considerable guarding has 
been done sufficient to convince the workmen 
that the company is doing its part to make 
the plant safe, and after the foremen, through 
the efforts of the manager and superintend- 
ent ,have been thoroughly converted to the 
safety idea, the manager should call a meet- 
ing of all the workmen. He should preside 
at this meeting and should outline to the 
men what the company has done to make 
the plant safe and what it proposes to do 
and then urge the men to cooperate with him 
in this effort and to do everything in their 
power to protect themselves and their fellow- 
workmen. 
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He should place before them the figures in 
regard to the accident experience in the plant 
and should drive home the point that a large 
percentage cannot possibly be prevented by 
anything which the company can do with 
money. He should remind the men that they 
are a thousand times more interested in 
safety than the company because the com- 
pany can only lose money while they have 
their eyes, their limbs, their very lives and 
the welfare of their families at stake. 

At this meeting he should announce the 
fact that the company has decided to give 
the workmen an active part in the safety 
work. He should outline the committee’s 
plan and should announce the names of the 
workmen who have been selected for the first 
committees in the various departments. The 
manager should also call the attention of the 
workmen to the bulletin boards, on which 
will be posted from week to week pictures 
and stories of accidents in other plants. 

Fifth: Meetings of foremen should be held 
at least once a month, and in the more haz- 
ardous plants once a week. At these meet- 
ings the manager and superintendents should 
endeavor to constantly stimulate the interest 
of the foremen and encourage them to be- 
lieve that safety should be given first con- 
sideration. 
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PRESIDENT MCREA: The next on the 
order of business is the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee by the chairman, Mr. Charles 
H. Ogden. 

MR. CHARLES H. OGDEN: Mr. President 
and members of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. The Executive Committee begs 
to submit the following report: 


Report of the Executive 
Committee 


In reviewing the work of this committee for 
the past year, undoubtedly the most important 
action taken will be found to be that looking 
toward the reorganization of the association 
into the Institute of American Meat Packers. 

You have heard from Mr. Thomas E. Wilson 
as to the ideals and aims of the new institute. 
and this committee is proud to be able to 
give you today, somewhat in detail, the various 


steps which led to the present fortunate 
situation. 
As members of the Executive Committee 


for the fiscal year 1918-19, we feel justly en- 
titled to at least a part of the commendation 
due those who help erect mile-stones along 
the road leading toward an entente cordiale 
between the American people and their great- 
est and most important industry. 

The close of the great war found our in- 
dustry in a peculiar position. For months 
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our members had been furnishing tremendous 
amounts of their products to our soldiers and 
to the soldiers of our Allies. 


What the Packers Did For the American 
Consumer. 

Statistics now available show that during 
the year 1918 approximately one pound of 
pork out of every five pounds produced in this 
country was exported, as compared with about 
one pound out of twelve in 1914. And yet 
every person in the United States last year 
ate more meat than for some years previous. 

During the war period—measuring roughly 
from August, 1914, to December, 1918—the 
United States exported 8,845,009,413 pounds 
of beef and pork products. If this quantity 
were distributed here among the 60,000 in- 
habitants of Atlantic City every man, woman 
and child would have 147,417 pounds of bacon, 
ham, steak, pork chops, lard, ete. 

Of the quantity exported, 6,702,714,492 
pounds were pork products and 2,142,294,921 
pounds were beef products. These amounts 
would be sufficient to give every person in 
Atlantie City 11,712 pounds of pork products 
and 35,705 pounds of beef products—enough, 
at the rate of consumption for last year, to 
keep him supplied with beef for 453 years and 
with pork for 1,294 years, or until the year 
$215. The per capita consumption of beef and 
pork last year was 78.87 pounds and 86.31 
pounds, respectively. 

Figures recently made available show that 
the exports of pork products in 1918 were 
2,250,795,282 pounds, as compared with 1,020- 
778.833 pounds in 1913—the first year before 
the war. In other words, the farmers and 
packers, working overtime, enabled this coun- 
try to increase its pork exports more than 
100 per cent during the war. Practically the 
entire 1918 pork export went to the Allied 
countries, the exports to neutrals being rela- 
tively insignificant. 

Beef exports increased from 165,175,875 
pounds in 1913 to 773,386,369 pounds in 1918. 


How the Packers Helped to Win the War. 


The totals, both as to tonnage and as to 
values, are stupendous. They are of such 
magnitude as either to win the instant and 
hearty approval of those whose principal con- 
cern was to win the war against Germany or 
else to breed suspicion in the minds of those 
to whom big figures are at all times fraught 
with danger. 

Army officers and the officials connected with 
the War Department knew what we were 
doing and appreciated fully the part we played 
in helping to win the war. 

Not once during the agonizing months when 
the fate of the civilized world hung in the 
balance, when it seemed that nothing could 
stem the advance of the apparently victorious 
Germans, did we fail to keep constantly flow- 
ing to Europe a steady stream of the major 
foodstuffs—the proteins and fats upon which 
men fight. ‘ 

And as the value of the dollar went steadily 
down the value of our product went as steadily 
upward, precisely as one end of a_ balance 
must rise when the other end is depressed. 
This depreciated monetary factor enhanced— 
but upon paper only—the value of our out- 
put, and rendered even more impressive 
statistic of “turn-over’ already of such 
colossal nature as to fairly overwhelm the 
minds and judgment of a certin school of 
politicians. 


Politicians Oppose Radical Legislation, 


About the time of the signing of the 
armistice we found that there was developing 
among the law-makers at Washington a feel- 
ing that our industry, and particularly some 
few of our largest members, had reached the 
size whereupon, according to the _ political 
philosophy of this school of solons, some sort 
of extra-legal control must be applied. 

With the rejoinder that “it is impossible to 
convict a million dollars,” they dismissed our 
patently logical statement to the effect that 
there were already in existence all the laws— 
and more—necessary to curb any possible mis- 
behavior on our part, and urged the enact- 
ment into law of a new type of legislation 
ealling for the “control”? of our industry. 
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Just what is meant by “control” is not 
clear. Certainly the bills now being discussed 


are extremely paternalistic in nature, hazy as 
to their details and, we believe, pregnant with 
great danger to all industry. 

We are undeniably in the midst of a world- 
wide chaos, not only of material things but 
also of emotions and of thought. While it is 
clearly evident to all thinking people that the 
present regrettably high scale of the necessi- 
ties of life is the natural concomitant of war- 
induced conditions—of the disorganization of 
productive industry, of the dislocation of labor, 
of the destruction of capital—it is an unfor- 
tunate fact that the unthinking masses, to- 
gether with the politicians who profit by ap- 
pealing to ignorance and prejudice, are not 
swayed by the logic of the situation, but rather 
by the mental turmoil which is in evidence the 
world over. 

Their first impulse—and they act upon im- 
pulse—is to endeavor to place upon the 
shoulders of an individual industry the respon- 
sibility for conditions which owe their origin 
to economic causes which are world-wide. 


Production Must Be Brought Back to Normal. 

Most business men believe that not until 
production is brought back to normal will 
prices again be normal. It is a simple creed, 
but one which is economically sound. 

Legislative panaceas of the “patent medi- 
cine” type are particularly vicious because of 
the false hopes that they hold out to the 
masses, And it is as a type of this sort of 
legislation that we regard the present measures 
designed to license our industry. 

We firmly believe that in the years to come 
this proposed legislation, if it is mentioned at 
all, will be historically regarded as nothing 
more serious than one of the many evidences 
of panic—mental panic—which followed in 
the wake of the great war. 

But for the moment the danger is real: the 


measures are being actively championed by 
those who should be our friends and well- 


wishers; the plain duty is upon us all to 
combat this proposed legislation, openly, vig- 
orously and persistently—to the best of our 
ability. 

Work of the Bureau of Public Relations. 
with this background that your 
Executive Committee on January 22, 1919, 
instituted our Bureau of Public Relations. 
As its name signifies, its function is to better 
our relations with the public, to tell the public 
of the intrinsic soundness and economical 
worth of our industry, to give the American 
people the plain, unvarnished truth about the 
packinghouse, to endeavor to bring about a 
better understanding between ourselves and 
those of our fellow citizens who mistrust us. 

At the special meeting President McCrea 
appointed as a committee to supervise the 
activities of the bureau Messrs. Gould, chair- 
man, and Burrows and Ogden. Mr. Pendleton 
Dudley, of 46 Cedar street, New York, was 
engaged to serve as Director of the Bureau, 
and every one of his many activities has had 
the sanction of the special committee. 

From that day to the present the bureau 
has been actively employed in preparing and 
disseminating through the several press 
services and to influentia] newspapers direct, 
simple, uncolored items calculated to 
remedy a condition which is fundamentally 
and economically sound, but which is psycho- 
bad, and hence unfair to our in- 


It was 


news 


logically 
dustry. 
Advantage to Help the Producer. 

During the last year it has been found im- 
possible to discuss with the producers of live- 
stock animals problems common to both them- 
selves and the packinghouse industry. After 
severa] conferences in Chicago, early in the 
year, it was decided to conduct a brief adver- 
tising campaign in the newspapers in the large 
centers, the purpose of the cam- 
increase the consumption of 


conusuming 
paign being to 
beef and mutton. 

The advertising published over the name of 
the American Meat Packers’ Association was 
educational in its nature and could not but 
result in benefit to producer, packer and con- 

It is our belief that this action 
the for further co-operative 


sumer alike. 


has paved way 
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activities along constructive lines, should the 
oceasion arise. 

Had we not, later in the year, provided for 
the reorganization of our association by the 
formation of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, we could, without question, commend 
to you as the most important matter for con- 
sideration at this time the amplification of the 
Bureau of Public Relations. Under the 
present circumstances we recommend that the 
activities of the bureau be regarded as an 
integral part of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 

The Birth of the Institute Idea. 

Following the inception of the Bureau of 
Public Relations by a few months came the 
special meeting of the Executive Committee in 
Chicago on July 17, 1919, at which Mr. 
Thomas E. Wilson unfolded his well-considered 





T. W. TALIAFERRO 
(Hammond Standish Co., Detroit, Mich.) 
Director of the Institute. 


plans for the formation of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 
That forceful speaker has this afternoon 


told you many of the ideas and ideals he told 
the Executive Committee in July. He has 
undoubtedly convinced you, as he convinces 
the members of this committee, of the wisdom 
and necessity of the reorganization for which 
he stands sponsor. 

We approved the action he proposed at the 
time he proposed it, and we have not since 
that time found grounds for modifying or in 
any way qualifying our votes as they were 
cast at that meeting. ‘ 

As a result of the special meeting of the 
Executive Committee on July 17, the secre- 
tary was instructed to summon by telegraph 
to a special meeting of the association to be 
held in Chicago on July 21, 1919, the prin- 
cipals, or chief executive officers, of our 
active members, the seriousness of the legisla- 
tive situation being mentioned in the telegram 
of summons. 

A thoroughly representative gathering of 80 
voting members of the attended 
that meeting and unanimously decided to 
make certain changes in the organization of 
the association and to bespeak confirmation 


association 


of this action by means of a mail vote by the 


members. 


Broadening the Scope of the Association. 


The changes in the association consisted 
primarily in broadening the scope of the 


objects for which our organization is founded 
in order to secure co-operation among the 
meat packers of the United States, in law- 
fully furthering and protecting the interests 
and general welfare of the industry; to afford 
a means of co-operation with the federa] and 
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state governments in all matters of general 
concern to the industry ; to promote and foster 
domestic and foreign trade in American meat 
products; to promote the mutual improvement 
of its members and the study of the arts and 
sciences connected with the meat-packing in- 
dustry; to inform and interest the American 
public as to the economic worth of the meat- 
packing industry; and to encourage co-opera- 
tion with livestock producers and_  dis- 
tributors of meat food products. 

The membership was limited to slaughterers, 
curers and preservers of meat-food products. 
The Executive Committee was enlarged to 
twenty-one, two additional vice-presidents and 
six directors being added to the executive staff 
of the American Meat Packers’ Association. 

A Committee on Reorganization was at that 
time formed, of which Mr. Thos. E. Wilson 


was chairman, the other members being 
Messrs. J. B. McCrea, R. S. Dold, C. H. 
Ogden, S. T. Nash, B. W. Corkran, J. T. 


Agar, J. J. Felin, Albert Rohe, J. A. Hawkin- 
son, T. W. Taliaferro, T. Henry “Foster, 
Gustav Bischoff, Sr., J. Ogden Armour, G. F. 
Swift, Jr.. Edward Morris and Edward A. 
Cudahy, Jr. The Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion was empowered to take all steps neces- 
sary to bring about a reorganization of the 
American Meat Packers’ Association along the 
lines indicated. 

Since the time of the special meeting the 
action of that meeting has been uuanimously 
ratified by practically the entire membership 
of the association. Headquarters have been 
established at 22 W. Monroe street, Chicago, 
to which your secretary has transferred his 
office, formerly at 116 Nassau street, New 
York City. 

‘Institute Plans for the Future. 

The institute has formulated comprehensive 
plans for the future, and our action in making 
possible this reorganization was taken after 
due consideration of all contributing factors 
of which the program for future use was by no 
means the least important. We are firmly of 
the opinion that our organization is now 
equipped to do constructive work for the good 
of the industry in a way and to an extent 
which was quite beyond the means of the old 
association. 

Supreme Court Decision on Cereal in Sausage. 

Apart from the two major acts of the com- 
mittee just described—the formation of the 
Sureau of Public Relations and the reorgani- 
zation of the association into the institute— 
we would bring to your attention the fact 
that on April 14, 1919, the Supreme Court of 
the United States handed down its opinion in 
connection with the long standing litigation 
covering the matter of cereal in sausage. 

The claim made by the Government in the 
lower court that the compound of meat, cereal 
and water, which those who represented the 
packers claimed the right to sell as sausage 
was unwholesome, was abandoned in the 
present proceedings. The only question argued 
was whether or not it was within the power 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to prohibit the 
use of the word “sausage” as false and de- 
ceptive within the meaning of the act. 

The Supreme Court decided that it was 
within the power of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to issue the ruling originally com- 
plained of, and that such action could not be 
reviewed by the courts. Accordingly, the 
decree of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit was reversed, and the case 
remanded for such further proceedings as may 
be taken. 


This is a most significant decision, as_ it 
materially strengthens the authorities at 


Washington in their efforts to interpret gen- 
eral laws by means of specific regulations. 
Unless the administrative officer clearly steps 
outside his jurisdiction his power in such mat- 
ters is almost without limit. 


Law Amended to Mark Wrapped Meats. 

About the middle of June our attention was 
called to the fact that the annual Agricultural 
Appropriations Bill contained a paragraph in 
regard to the marking of net weight figures on 
ull wrapped meats, 

The effect of the paragraph was to extend 
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to wrapped meats the same provisions in re- 
gard to the marking of net weights that have 
for several years applied to other food prod- 
ucts. By this law, the word “package” where 
it occurs in the so-called Gould amendment 
of 1913 to the Food and Drugs Act of 1906, is 
construed to include “wrapped meats enclosed 
in papers or other material as prepared by 
the manufacturers thereof for sale.” 

By the terms of the Gould amendment re- 
ferred to “all packaged foods must be con- 
spicuously marked on the outside of the 
package in terms of weight, measure or 
numerical count.” ; 

As you are well aware, the propriety of 
including meat products within the scope of 
the Gould amendment to the Food and Drugs 
Act has for many years been contested by our 
industry, and our position has had the support 
of the Secretary of Agriculture ond the U. S. 
Attorney General. 

The effect of the new law is to contradict 
all former rulings, and to render obligatory the 
marking of new weights on all forms of 
wrapped meat food products. 


The Way Legislation is “Railroaded” Through. 


The history of this law typifies to a nicety 
the way in which legislation is sometimes 
“railroaded” through Congress. The Agricul- 
tural Appropriations Bill which, like all 
revenue-producing measures, originated in the 
House of Representatives, left that body with- 
out containing any reference to the matter of 
marking net weights on wrapped meats. 

While the bill was being considered by the 
Senate, the net-weight paragraph was added 
as a so-called “rider’’ or “joker.” By its 
nature, it could not, of course, be considered 
germane to the subject matter of the bill, 
which was the customary, routine revenue- 
producing measure for the Department of 
Agriculture. The net weight amendment to 
the Appropriation Bill was referred to a con- 
ference committee of which Senator Gronna 
was chairman. 

On June 20, 1919, your secretary telegraphed 
Senator Gronna to the effect that the matter 
of marking net weight on wrapped meats 
would affect practically every meat packer in 
the country, and that it was considered of 
sufficient importance to warrant public hear- 
ings pending definite action, at the same time 
offering to have representative members of the 
industry attend such hearings, should they be 
called. 

As it is extremely difficult for outside in- 
terests to secure delay of the passage of a 
supply bill such as the Agricultural Appro- 
priations Bill, we were not surprised when we 
informed that our request would not be 
granted. 

Respectively submitted, 

Chas. H. Ogden, Chairman, 

B. W. Corkran, 

F. W. Burrows, 

James Craig, Jr., 

James G. Cownie, 

J. J. Felin, 

A. T. Rohe, 

T. Henry Foster, 

John T. Agar, Executive Committee. 

PRESIDENT McCREA: Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee. What is your pleasure? 

(It was duly moved and seconded that the 
report of the Executive Committee be adopted 
as read.) 

(Motion unanimously carried. ) 

MR. ALBERT T. ROHE: I want to explain 
that Mr. Bevan, of the British Food Ministry, 
when this convention program went to press, 
was still away on the ocean, but we are ex- 
pecting that Mr. Bevan will be here. We are 
trying to make these sessions as short as 
possible, knowing that you want to have an 
opportunity to take advantage of the enjoy- 
ments to be found at Atlantic City, but we 
all want you to be here for the interesting 
session tomorrow. 

PRESIDENT McCREA: A 
journ is now in order, 

(On motion duly seconded the session ad- 
journed.) 


motion to ad- 
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SECOND SESSION 


Tuesday, September 6, 1919—2 P. M. 

PRESIDENT JAMES B. McCREA in the 
Chair. 

The President called the meeting to order. 

PRESIDENT McCREA: Before commenc- 
ing with the regular business of this session, 
our Secretary, Mr. Gould, has something of 
interest to say to you. 

SECRETARY GOULD: Before starting on 
the regular programme for the afternoon, I will 
ask permission to read the Honor Roll. It 
is something that I think we owe ourselves 
and owe to the memory of those of our em- 
ployes who went to the front, and who did not 
come back. 

As you gentlemen remember, a few months 
ago I sent out a bulletin asking for the names 
and data of your boys who went abroad, who 
died in service, and I have here a list of those 
names, and I think it is eminently fitting 
that we spend a few moments in going through 





DR, JOHN R. MOHLER 
Bureau of Animal Industry 
D. C.) 

Speaker at the Convention. 


(Chief, U. S. Washington, 


it. I will give first the name of the company 
and then the names of the boys and the data 
in regard to them. 


(Here Secretary Gould read the record re- 
ferred to.) 

SECRETARY GOULD: That, gentlemen, 
is the list of our employes who died in battle. 
I have not the total, but we will give it to 
you in just a few minutes. 

Just for the moment, I want to say that 
the printed programme this afternoon will not 
be a true guide to the festivities. We have 
not with us today one or more of the names 
there, but very fortunately we have with us 
some gentlemen whose names are not on the 
programme. There is going to be a some- 
what fuller programme than was the case yes- 
terday afternoon, and some of the best things 
will have to be held until the last, and we 
hope that you will stay with us right straight 
through. The Chairman has asked me _ to 
make the announcement that at this moment 
we are to hear from Dr. John R. Mohler, 
Chief of the U. S. Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, on the subject of “The Federal Meat In- 
dustry as a Safe-Guard to Public Health.” 
(applause). 

DR. JOHN R. MOHLER: Mr. President, 
and Members of the Association: Some time 
ago when your Secretary asked me to come 
to this meeting and say a few words; I real- 
ized fully the difficulty of presenting facts 
which would be new and interesting. Most of 
you are thoroughly familiar with the Federal 
meat inspection system, and also with other 
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activities in which the Department of Agri- 
culture is engaged. Yet, every year brings 
new problems. So I welcome this opportunity 
of discussing with you briefly a few of the 
more important facts with which the pack- 
ers and ourselves come in contact, as well as 
other agencies that are interested in the pro- 
duction and distribution of live stock products. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret very much that I 
am unable to speak on the subject referred 
to on the programme. I know nothing at all 
about the Federal industry, and I don’t sup- 
pose that there will be any such thing, unless 
there is some legislation in Washington. 
However, with your permission I will address 
you on another subject, that of “Bettering 
the World’s Best Meat.” 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
live stock of the United States is the health- 
iest in the world, and it is equally true that 
the meat produced in this country is the 
best in the world. Therefore, in these five 
words I wish to present to you the subject 
referred to in my paper, which is entitled 
“Bettering the World’s Best Meat,” instead 
of the title you see on the programme. 


Bettering the World’s Best 
Meat 


Mr. President, Members of the Association 
and Friends: 

When your secretary asked me some time 
ago to be with you at this meeting and say 
a few words, I realized the difficulty of pre- 
senting facts that are new and interesting. 
Most of you are thoroughly familiar with 
the Federal meat-inspection system and with 
the principal live-stock activities of the de- 
partment. Yet each year brings new prob- 
lems, so I welcome this opportunity to dis- 
cuss with you briefly a few of the points of 
zontact between meat packers and the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and also between other 
agencies concerned with the production and 
distribution of live-stock products. 


New Problems to Face. 

A year ago the main task was to send huge 
quantities of meat over seas even though we 
were obliged—so it seemed at that time—to 
get along with less at home. Now the prob- 
lem is to adjust our live-stock industry so 
that the people of this country may obtain 
wholesome meat at fair prices. And this must 
be done without discouraging production. 
Ample production, in the last analysis, is the 
most important factor leading to prices that 
the consumer is willing to pay and pay cheer- 
fully. The public must have confidence in 
the methods of production and distribution, 
and I feel that consumers are entitled to full 
information regarding the growing and mar- 
keting of live stock and the distribution of 
the meat and its products. 

At various times in the past I have dis- 
cussed with many of you Federal activities 
in the control of animal diseases. Alto- 
gether about 40 diseases are responsible di- 
rectly or indirectly for the condemnation of 
live stock in part or whole slaughtered under 
Federal meat inspection. Furthermore, many 
of those same diseases are responsible for 
considerable losses of live stock before the 
animals reach the market age. The suppres- 
sion of pleuro-pneumonia, which was present 
in the United States in the early 80’s was the 
first task assigned to the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, and since that time, following the 
eradication of pleuro-pneumonia, attention 
has been directed to the suppression of other 
contagious diseases. Later, laboratory work 
was added so that we might devise means of 
best combating the principal maladies exist- 
ing in the country. Then emphasis was laid 
on sanitation surrounding the production and 
marketing of live stock. 

Referring to progress in disease eradication, 


I am now able to say, from a scientific point 


of view, that victory against most animal 
diseases is in sight and in certain cases eradi- 
cation is practically complete. There is still 
need for abundant field and laboratory work, 
thorough supervision and energetic inspection, 
but we are confident that it is merely a mat- 
ter of time before every serious disease must 
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yield to the weapons of science. 
lustrate. 
Progress in Disease Eradication. 

As late as 1906 cattle scabies was preva- 
lent in about thirteen hundred thousand 
square miles of the United States. That was 
nearly one-half of the total land area. By 
1910 the infected area has been reduced to 
two-thirds, and now the country is practically 
free from cattle scabies, 

In the case of sheep scab, the infected area 
in 1906 comprised about sixteen hundred thou- 
sand square miles of which more than sixteen 
hundred thousand already have been cleaned 
up. At the rate of recent progress in stamp- 
ing out the infection by dipping, the next 
year should see the practical end of sheep 
scab after a fourteen-year campaign. 

The cattle tick which causes Texas fever 
now has had its domain reduced from about 
seven hundred thousand square miles in 1906 
to less than three hundred thousand in 1919, 
and is doomed to practical extinction in the 
United States within four years at the pres- 
ent rate ofr progress, 

With hog cholera the campaign has been 
of guerrilla character with a spasmodic out- 
break in three of the last four decades, but 
the use of antihog-cholera serum, especially 
in connection with the virus, is a definite 
means of preventing further outbreaks of 
character. 

Foot-and-mouth disease has appeared in the 
United States at six different periods within 
the last half century, but the total livestock 
infected during all of the periods has been 
less than one hundred thousand, a figure com- 
paratively small in proportion to the total 
number of cattle in the United States, this 
year about 68 million. We have made charts 
embodying the figures I have mentioned, and 
in the ease of foot-and-mouth disease the 
losses appear scarcely as large as a pinhead 
on a chart of letter-paper size. 

To eradicate tuberculosis from live stock 
in the United States is of course a very ex- 
tensive undertaking, and to some it may ap- 
pear endless, but we do not consider it so. 
We know definitely that tuberculosis can be 
eradicated from small areas. The Bureau has 
records of herds which five years ago were 
more than half diseased and to-day are 
entirely free from it. In fact, they are on 
the accredited list. Ten years ago about 19 
per cent of the cattle in the District of Co- 
lumbia were found to be tuberculous. Test- 
ing was made compulsory in the District, and 
each year has shown improvement until now 
the infection is less than two-thirds of 1 per 
cent. The total number of cattle in the Dis- 
trict this vear exceeds 1,200. 

What can be done on farms or in an area 
as large as the District of Columbia can be 
repeated on a larger scale. There is no in- 
surmountable barrier to the eradication of 
tuberculosis from entire States, and eventu- 
ally from the United States. Actual accom- 
plishment depends necessarily on public en- 
lightenment and co-operation also on adequate 
facilities and trained men to do the testing 
properly. This generation probably will not 
see the end of the campaign, but others will 
follow and we hope will push the work to 
completion. 


Let me il- 


serious 


Problems Already Solved. 

I mention these matters because they are 
closely related to meat inspection and public 
health. The work is scientifie and technical. 
Possibly it is uninteresting to the layman, 
but disease eradication is the basis of ample 
production and in final analysis of liberal 
consumption and proper nutrition. If the 
live-stock men of the country had to contend 
with pleuro-pneumonia, foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, surra, rinderpest and other animal 
scourges on top of their present problems, 
production certainly would fall and consump- 
tion would be curtailed by reason of high 
prices Necessary to cover the risks of produc- 
tion. Fortunately, the list of diseases last 
mentioned may be considered a problem al- 
ready solved. They do not exist in this coun- 
try, and the Bureau is on the alert to keep 
them out. 

Science Applied to Pork. 

One of the most striking applications of 

scientific research to the meat supply is the 
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rapid development of feeding city garbage to 
hogs. Hogs, properly handled, appear to be 
more efficient than either incinerators or re- 
duction plants as means of garbage disposal. 
In New England, where thrift is proverbial, 
feeding garbage to hogs has made unusual 
progress. The entire matter and its future 
possibilities, however, rest priniarily on the 
effectiveness of inoculation to prevent 
cholera. Without a method of preventing 
cholera—most garbage is likely to contain 
hog-cholera virus—few feeders would under- 
take the risk, 

From the points I have mentioned, you can 
perhaps more clearly see the extent to which 
the work of the Department is related to live- 
stock production and indirectly to the meat- 
packing industry. 

Trend of Meat Consumption 

It is interesting also to note the general 
trend of meat production, slaughter and con- 
sumption over a term of years as a guide to 
what the future may have in store. Federal 
meat inspection gives, among other results, 


GEORGE A. HORMEL 
(Geo, A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
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Minn.) 


useful data of considerable scope, and is also 
valuable as a basis on which to make calcula- 
tions in connection with other live-stock sta- 
tistics. 

For a number of years the annual totals of 
cattle, calves, sheep, goats and swine 
slaughtered under Federal inspection has ap- 
proached sixty million head. That is about 
two-thirds of all such animals slaughtered 
for food in the United States. Figures for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, show a 
considerable increase over previous years. Al- 
together more than seventy million animals 
were slaughtered under Federal inspection. 
Swine numbered more than forty-four million. 
The slaughter of cattle and sheep was about 
eleven million head each. Figures for calves 
and goats were much smaller, and these 
classes of animals occupied fourth and fifth 
places, respectively. 

Briefly, the figures show 
slaughtered under Federal 
bered about twice as many as cattle and 
sheep combined. The greatest increase in any 
class also was in swine, the number inspected 
heing nearly nine million more than the pre- 
vious year, Such figures may be interpreted 
in various ways, but they show clearly the 
great elasticity in swine production and the 
extent to which pork may be produced quickly 
under the stimulus of patriotism, price, or 
other inducement. 

Another interesting group of figures is the 
ratio between Federally inspected slaughter, 
total slaughter and per capita meat consump- 
tion in the United States. In 1914 Federal 
inspection of cattle was 61.4 per cent of the 
total, and in 1918 it increased to 75.1 per 
cent, a rise of 13.7 per cent. In the same 
period per capita consumption of beef in- 


swine 
inspection num- 


that 
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creased from 58.92 pounds to 66.74 pounds, a 
rise of 13.3 per cent. While the similarity 
of figures is perhaps only a coincidence, we 
believe it is logical that Federal inspection of 
meats has had something to do with the 
amount which people eat. 

In the last five years total consumption of 
dressed meat has increased from about 140 
to 150 pounds per person, a gain of 10 pounds. 
During the same time the population of con- 
tinental United States has increased about 
seven million. In other words, the United 
States apparently requires seventy million 
pounds more dressed meat annually now than 
in 1914. 

In view of such conditions it is obvious 
from the standpoint of public service that 
plans should be made to meet the situation. 
Certainly we should be interested in pro- 
viding means that will insure the people of 
this country wholesome meat in ample sup- 
ply. There comes to my desk each day a 
batch of newspaper clippings which keeps me 
in touch with public sentiment relating to 
Bureau work. Incidents which I glean from 
them are often of a refreshing character and 
are as helpful as some of the official reports. 
More than that, they make us feel that the 
work is getting across to the public. Last 
month a clipping came in from San Diego, 
Cal., where the city council was debating 
changes in local meat regulations. According 
to the account, one of the speakers was a 
woman who said there were three reasons 
why she didn’t want to see anything but 
Government inspected meat in San Diego, 
and those reasons were her three children. 
These children she presented to the council 
She explained that Uncle Sam demanded Fed- 
erally inspected meats for his soldiers and 
sailors, and that her children were just as 
valuable to her as Uncle Sam’s are to him. 

The Bureau has just completed a survey of 
municipal and State meat inspection, and 
from the data gathered I am impressed with 
a number of points. Apparently less than 
one-third of the cities in the United States 
having a population of 5,000 or more main- 
tain any kind of meat inspection. Even in 
those having inspection it is all too fre- 
quently incomplete. In less than one-fourth 
of the cities reporting inspection was there 
any specific evidence of an antemortem ex- 
amination. Condemned meats followed un- 
certain channels in numerous cases, and 
there was little assurance that meats con 
demned were actually withheld from distri 
bution. 


Importance of a Definite System 

Such facts, while important to bear in 
mind, are not surprising to those who have 
viven the matter attention in the past. From 
a study of the data I am convinced of the 
value of a definite system for attaining any 
desired goal, We know that Federal meat 
inspection is thorough, and the men em- 
ployed are well qualified for the work they 
do. But the outstanding difference between 
Federal inspection and average municipal in- 
spection is that the former is a permanently 
established organization, while the latter is 
still undergoing the process of formation and 
in many cases is unstable. 

If your Association has not already taken 
an active interest in municipal and State in- 
spection, my remarks would be incomplete if , 
I did not urge upon you a close study of the 
conditions and problems. The stability of 
the live-stock and meat industries of this 
country depends on public confidence. Hav- 
ing two-thirds of our meat supply Govern- 
ment inspected and stamped accordingly is 
a good beginning, but until the public has 
assurance that all meat is wholesome the 
work will be incomplete. As you are aware, 
the Government bas no direct authority over 
meat slaughtered and distributed entirely 
within the borders of a State. 

The days of resisting inspection are past. 
More than that, any ideas that a mere pre- 
tence of inspection is acceptable to the public 
are obsolete. I want to invite your attention 
also to the status of condemned meat. It has 
generally been considered as waste. Con- 
demning meat for a good cause, however, is 
no more wasteful than condemning the use of 
wooden cars in a train of steel cars, or of 
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condemning a faulty building, elevator, bridge 
or other public menace. 

Any inspection worthy of the name must 
be thorough, including an examination of the 
animal both before and after slaughter and 
a study of the organs as well as the meat 
itself. Although Federal meat inspection is 
thorough and gives consumers comfortable 
assurance that the meat products they buy 
are healthful and wholesome, yet it costs the 
people less than 6 cents for every animal in- 
spected. That amount covers both antemor- 
tem and postmortem inspection and the final 
examination of the finished products. 


Purpose of Horse-Meat Inspection. 

A new activity of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry that must be presented to the pub- 
lic in the proper light is the inspection of 
horse meat. There are several reasons for 
extending Federal inspection to _ include 
horses. One is the refusal of foreign coun- 
tries to accept horse meat from the United 
States unless it is Federally inspected. An- 
other is the oportunity to utilize the meat, 
hides and by-products of small horses run- 
ning wild on our western ranges. The 
slaughter of such horses should leave more 
pasture for sheep and cattle with resulting 
benefits to production in those areas. Still 
another reason is the considerable demand 
for horse meat in several cities of the United 
States. In any case, by including the 
slaughter of horses under Federal inspection 
the public has assurance that the meat is 
clean, wholesome and properly labeled, The 
Bureau has recently issued a public state- 
ment covering this matter. 


Plan to Improve Quality. 
Another line of work in which the Bureau 


is interested and which affects the meat sup- 
ply is the systematic improvement of live 


stock through better breeding, especially 
through good pure bred sires. It is not a 


new project, but rather an old effort made 
more definite. Beginning October 1, this year, 
the department is to give official recognition 
to live-stock owners who use only good pure 
bred sires of good quality in all classes of 
live stock. This recognition is in the form 
of a neat certificate which the owner may 
display if he chooses. 

The scrub sire has long been outlawed from 
the farms of progressive breeders, but un- 
fortunately there are many hundreds of 
thousands of scrub breeding males still in 
use in the country. By concentrating public 
opinion on the scrub sire’s demerits and the 
damage he does the industry, we hope to 
hasten his departure and also the advent of 
good sires. The grade sire and also inferior 
pure bred sires must go with the scrub. We 
strongly urge that only good purebreds be 
used to head the herds and flocks of the 
United States. This effort we hope will re- 
sult before many years in greater uniformity 
and better quality of live stock, both for 
slaughter and for use as feeders. In addi- 
tion to the educational work, records will be 
kept of the rate of progress in different parts 
of the country. 

Facts the Basis of All Constructive Work. 

The protection of public health will always 
be of paramount interest, but aside from 
that perhaps the most important activity 
which I can commend to your attention is 
the collection of facts and figures relating to 
the live-stock industry. Federal meat in- 
spection has resulted in important infor- 
mation leading to the control of animal dis- 
eases, We know, for example, that tubercu- 
losis and hog cholera cause more than one- 
half of all condemnations in Federally in- 
spected establishments. We need to know 
more about the condition of animals slaugh- 
tered under local inspection. We need to 
know the definite relation between the breed- 
ing of an animal and the value of different 
cuts of meat the carcass contains. I refer 
of course to the need for figures on large 
numbers of live stock. We need to know 
more about factors leading to rapid maturity, 
more about shrinkage and more about the 
location of live stock and meat suplies in 
the country at any given time. It takes time 
and costs money to get those facts, but such 
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information and much more will be needed 
before there can be any real stability in 
livestock production and methods of market- 
ing. Only upon a substantial foundation of 
accurate knowledge is it possible to build 
enduring plans or policies which will have 
the respect of the public and become a real 
public service. 

Apologies for the Printer—or Somebody. 

SECRETARY GOULD: Gentlemen, had I 
realized just how unfortunate a slip the 
printer or some one else had made—the name 
of that some one else I won’t mention—in 
regard to this programme, I certainly would 
have impressed upon your minds the desir- 
ability of not being misled by it. I am 
going to ask Dr. Mohler if he does not think 
that the title “Federal Inspection of the Meat 
Industry as a Safeguard to Public Health” 
is better? 

DR. MOHLER: I think that is better. 

SECRETARY GOULD: I think that is 
better. [ am sure that all of us are highly 
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appreciative of this address that we have 
just heard from our friend Dr. John R. 
Mohler, and I am going to ask you again to 
take you eyes from this printed programme 
and listen to a general address, not from 
Everett C. Brown, but from a man who is 
in very close touch with Mr. Brown, and who 
Mr. Brown assures me is quite as good a fel- 
low as he is, Mr. C. B. Heinemann, Secretary 
of the National Live Stock Exchange, Chicago, 
Illinois, because Mr. Brown could not come, 
and Mr. Heinemann will talk to us this 
afternoon. Mr. Heinemann. 


Viewpoint of the Live- 


stock Producer 


MR. C. B. HEINEMANN: Mr. Chairman, 
Members and Guests of the Meat Packers’ 
Association: I am sure it is going to be diffi- 
cult for me to follow Dr. Mohler and make 
as favorable an impression as he did. I want 
to anticipate the regrets which you will very 
likely want to offer by saying that Mr. 
Brown regretted very much his inability to be 
with you. 

In handling the subject assigned to me I 
shall, of course, present the several questions 
from the live stock producer’s viewpoint. 
As commission men our members more closely 
represent the rank and file of live stock pro- 
ducers than is the case with any other simi- 
lar association. Where benefits have been 
derived from the development work of the 
packers due credit shall be given them, and 
where criticism seems justified I shall un- 
hesitatingly suggest the corrective measures 
which should be applied. 

To view the live stock situation solely 
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from its present condition avails us naught? 
You gentlemen cannot remain serenely satis- 
fied in the thought that present receipts at 
our great markets are ample for your need. 
You must look into the future, for as said 
by Franklin, “It is easy to see, hard to fore- 
see.” In this industry, as in others, a retro- 
spective view may assist you to better under- 
stand what the future has in store for you. 

Let me take you back to the days before 
our live stock statistics reached the point 
where a minimum of seven figures must be 
used. In the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century no important live stock droves or 
herds were in that part of the country lying 
west of the Ohio, The first passage of cattle 
through the city of Chicago was reported in 
1825, when one Col. William S. Hamilton 
drove a herd from Springfield, Il., through 
Chicago to Green Bay, Wis. 


Growth of Meat Packing. 


Meat packing as differentiated from the 
local butcher business was at that time un- 
known in the western territory, and the first 
shipment of record was made from Chicago 
to Detroit in 1833. The shipment consisted 
of 287 barrels of salted beef and 14 barrels 
of tallow and was made by Newberry & Dole 
on the lake schooner Napoleon. Such a thing 
as an established live stock market was un- 
heard of, and it was the custom for the 
farmers to drive their stock to Chicago and 
to pasture them on the commons until they 
were purchased by the butchers. 

In the beginning the industry was badly 
handicapped by reason of the limited facili- 


ties of transportation. The animals were 
driven to the markets and the products 
largely consumed locally, except such as 


were transported via boat. Routes or trails 
covering long distances are of record, and 
one of the much used eastern trails was from 
the bluegrass section of Kentucky through 
Maysville, Ky.; Connellsville, Bedford, Car- 
lisle, Harrisburg, Lancaster and Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Trenton, Princeton and Newark, N. J., 
to New York City. 

The distance covered was approximately 
800 miles and required about ten weeks to 
make the drive, Cattle were even driven 
from Texas to New York City, for then, as 
now, the trend of the movement was east- 
ward to the consuming section. The long 
distance drives were, used principally for 
cattle and sheep, and rarely ever have long 
distance hog drives been recorded, since the 
nature of that animal precluded this method 
of transportation. 

For years after the establishment of our 
great central markets it was necessary to 
trail cattle long distances from the range to 
the railroad, the drive from Texas to Abilene, 
Kan., a great concentration shipping point. 
averaging approximately 700 miles. It was 
also the custom of the southwestern cattle- 
men to trail their cattle into the north- 
western states when pasturing conditions 
warranted the move. 

The first stock ‘yards located in Chicago 
was on the north branch of the Chicago 
river, but in 1836 the yards near Twenty- 
ninth street and Cottage Grove avenue were 
opened. The subsequent establishment of 
competing railroad yards resulted in such 
confusion that it was arranged to establish 
a Union Stock Yards, and these yards on 
the site of their present location opened for 
business Christmas day, 1865. 

The Kansas City Stock Yards opened for 
business June 1, 1871, although packing had 
been going on there for several years prior 
to that date. Yards and markets were rap- 
idly established at other strategic points, 
which were invariably located convenient to 
the great producing sections of the country. 

With better facilities for getting the stock 
to the markets it was squarely up to the 
packer to provide proper and adequate means 
to preserve his products while distributing 
them to the consumer. The refrigerator type 
of car was first developed and a patent is- 
sued in 1868 to W. W. Chandler. The first 
carload shipment of fresh beef handled there- 
in moved from Chicago to Boston in Septem- 
ber, 1869. 

It may be proper to say at this time that 
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the only actual credit given by the Federal 
Trade Commission to the large packers is for 
their work in developing the refrigerator car, 
and no sooner is this statement made than it 
is followed up with the suggestion that the 
packers be deprived of these cars. 

A government authority writing as late as 
1884 said: “Notwithstanding all obstacles 
put in its way, it is believed by those who 
have much experience that the shipping of 
dressed beef from western packing points to 
the east is profitable to the shipper and bene- 
ficial to the consumer, and that in time capi- 
tal, guided by intelligence, will overcome all 
difficulties which have thus far been in the 
way of attainment of the highest possible 
results,” 

Let me here admit for and in behalf of 
the producer that had the packer not been 
instrumental in developing and building these 
refrigerator cars there can be no doubt that 
jive stock wouid still be largely sold to the 
local butcher and at prices that would not 
warrant the continuation of the business. 

We have seen how the country’s greatest 
industry has grown from nothing to its pres- 
ent importance. Will the industry be permit- 
ted to continue its development naturally and 
untrammeled or will it be subject to restric- 
tions such as are already in contemplation? 
Is private initiative to be discouraged and 
killed, when without it we would have never 
passed beyond the crude primitive methods 
of handling the products of our slaughtered 
animals? These are the questions to which 
we are all anxiously awaiting replies. 


Production. 


The spread of the production of live stock 
has been gradual, but never ceasing. It is 
true that during certain years production has 
slightly decreased but except as to sheep this 
was only temporary. This can be best shown 
by a comparison of the number of animals in 
the United States during previous years and 
at present, which indicates as follows: 

Cattle of 


Census allkinds. Swine. Sheep. 
1850 .....10,778,907 30,354,213 21,723,220 
Census 
1910 ..-..61,803,000 “8,186,000 52,448,000 
Estimate: 


Jan. 1, 1919.67,866,000 75,587,000 49,863,000 
* Statistics show that our production of live 
stock does not keep pace with our increasing 
population. Add to this the tremendous in- 
crease in exports and we quickly find the 
answer to the query as to the cause of in- 
creased prices. 

Fortunately for this generation, we have 
not reached the limit of live stock produc- 
tion and we still have available for our pro- 
ducers millions of acres of land adapted to 
this business. There is, however, a limit to 
the possibilities in this direction, and almost 
before we are prepared for it the develop- 
ment will have to be diverted in other direc- 
tions, 

Credit has to be given those packers who 
have interested themselves in live stock de- 
velopment work, and many a prosperous com- 
munity owes its continued prosperity to 
work of this character. Two things should 
be undertaken by the packers in conjunction 
with the exchanges and producers’ organiza- 
tions, viz.: 

1. Active assistance in extending the work 
of breeding for quality, so as to develop a 
better killing type of each of the species. 

2. Co-operation with the exchanges, bureau 
of animal industry and producers in the 
eradication of preventable diseases. 

Properly directed publicity as to the type 
of animals best fitted for particular killing 
purposes would soon convince the producer 
of the wisdom of discarding the mongrel 
trash. If the same cost of feed and labor 
will give an animal which tops the market, 
why should this not be done? Incidentally, 
your business could be handled with less 
waste and expense and with more quality in 
the product. 

In the disease eradication work you who 
already co-operate with the exchanges have 
been doing splendid work. There is much, 
however, yet remaining for us to do. It may 
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be interesting in this connection to review 
some of the work which has resulted in the 
saving of untold millions of dollars to the 
producers of the country. A few of the most 
dangerous diseases will be discussed, 


Texas Fever. 

Prior to the early eighties this scourge had 
killed millions of cattle and as late as 1884 
the bureau discredited the theory that the 
tick was responsible for its spread. In 1889 
Dr. F. L. Kilborne of the bureau established 
conclusively that control of the tick meant 
control of the disease. In 1906 the quarantine 
section of the country covered 728,561 square 
miles of territory, and yet the work of tick 
eradication has progressed so rapidly that 
more than half the area has been freed from 
ticks and the rapidity with which the work 
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Hog Cholera. 


This scourge, which has destroyed millions 
of our hogs in the past, made its first rec- 
orded visit to the country in the State of 
Ohio in 1833. By the adoption of proper 
sanitary measures and the use of serum the 
death rate has been reduced from 144 per 
1,000 animals in 1897 to 42 per 1,000 in 1917. 
The loss is still too large and the further co- 
operation of all concerned should result in the 
early clean-up of this malady. 


Tuberculosis. 


In animals, as in man, this destructive but 
preventable disease annually causes tremen- 
dous losses. It is no doubt one of the oldest 
live stock diseases on record, and it is claimed 
that Moses referred to it in his writings. Re- 
markable strides have been made in the work 
of prevention and the location and method of 
infection are now fairly well recognized. 
Capable and efficient men are now engaged 
in a big campaign against this disease, which 
should show marked results in the very near 
future, 

Cattle and Sheep Scabies. 


This disease was at one time the greatest 
drawback to the cattle and sheep industry of 
the western country. Reference to this dis- 
ease is also made in the Bible, but only in 
recent years has the true cause of the infec- 
tion been learned. The splendid work of the 
sanitary authorities has resulted in freeing 
from scab quarantine 1,269,844 square miles 
of cattle and 1,729,300 square miles of sheep 
territory, and there yet remains under quar- 
antine only about 50,000 square miles. 
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Shipping Losses. 

Thousands of animals in good condition are 
lost each year through the negligent handling 
of railroads and shippers. Some of our more 
progressive railroads and a few of the mar- 
kets have undertaken a campaign of education 
among the shippers and railroad employes 
which has shown wonderful results. This 
campaign is only fairly started, and my or- 
ganization hopes to bring about a further im- 
provement in the national campaign which 
we are undertaking. 


Support of the Work. 


You gentlemen owe it to yourselves and 
to the industry to further this work in every 
legitimate way. Words of commendation to 
the men who are devoting their time and 
energy to this public service are helpful and 
the congress should be urged to make avail- 
able for their use such funds as will enable 
the work to proceed without intérruption. 


Future Prospects and Possibilities. 

So far as the supply of stock for the im- 
mediate future is concerned, there appears 
to be a normal supply in the process of fin- 
ishing. The stocker and feeder movement 
to the farms and feed lots for the first seven 
months of 1919 shows a slight decrease in 
cattle and increase in hogs and_ sheep. 
Drought conditions in the northwest seriously 
depleted some of the herds, but seasonable 
rain saved many cattle. 

Beyond the present holdings I am inclined 
to yield to pessimism, unless immediate and 
urgent action is taken, The time is rapidly 
approaching, if it has not in fact arrived, 
when the congress will have to assist you 
gentlemen in financing your export trade or 
live stock prices will inevitably tumble. The 
prevailing rate of exchange must be bolstered 
up if European countries continue to buy our 
products. 

In the past the American farmer has given 
little thought to foreign exchange, but it is 
destined to be shortly brought home to him. 
From last Thursday’s Chicago Tribune I took 
the following statement: 


_ Relative 
Purchas- purchas- 

ing ing 
power of power of 
$1.00 1 foreign 
abroad, unit, 
Currency. Pet. Pet. 
Pounds—London ........... 116.5 85.8 
Franes—Paris .....sccccces 159.2 62.8 
Franes—Swiss ............ 109.0 91.7 
Florins—Amsterdam ....... 108.1 92.5 
| | Le nr a ae 186.6 53.6 
Drachmai—Greece ......... 106.2 94.2 
Kroner—Copenhagen ....... 123.5 80.9 
Kroner—Sweden ........... 109.8 91.0 
Kroner—Norway .......... 116.5 85.8 
Pesos—Argentina .......... 101.0 98.9 
Pesetas—Spain ............ 101.2 98.8 
Yen—Yokohama ........... 97.7 102.3 
Marks—Berlin ............. 529.0 18.9 
Francs—Antwerp .......... 164.2 60.0 
Crowns—Austria .......... 1039.0 9.62 


In countries where the pre-war as well as 
present wages were and are much lower than 
our present standard the people cannot buy 
our products, however willing they may be. 
Many of vou have already experienced diffi- 
culty in getting paid for products already ex- 
ported, and this condition will not improve 
until a stable exchange basis is established. 

Exchange ordinarily depends upon the 
equalization of commerce between nations, 
hence we must help tide over the reconstruc- 
tion period until the war-ridden European 
countries recover their balance and again 
begin exporting their products. Mr. Hoover 
has suggested that the congress make a suit- 
able appropriation available for this purpose. 
Such money will be used solely to finance 
their purchases of foodstuffs in this country 
and will be of vast benefit to our people as 
well as a life saver to the peoples of Europe. 
I respectfully urge this body to petition the 
congress for early action .on this question, 
and personally believe that it is the only 
means of saving the live stock industry from 
impending calamity. 











+ 
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PRESIDENT McCREA: I want to thank 
Mr. Heinemann for his very interesting paper. 

SECRETARY GOULD: Gentlemen, I have 
asked the privilege of being permitted to in- 
troduce the next speaker, and the chairman 
has kindly consented. His name is not on 
the programme, like so many of the other 
good things of this afternoon’s entertainment. 
The hope of the future, as Mr. Wilson pointed 
out yesterday, is co-operation. Co-operation is 
a magical word, but to co-operate one must 
have fellows to co-operate with. You have to 
talk to your men. You have to find fellows 
who feel the way you do about it. It is 
very fortunate that we have this gentleman 
with us this afternoon, a gentleman in the 
producing end of the livestock industry, and 
with whom we have found it possible to 
co-operate along perfectly straightforward 
lines. This gentleman is a member of the 
Producer’s Committee which met with the 
packers in the turbulent times of a few 
months ago. He is here, and his name is 
John G. Imboden, and he lives in Decatur, 
Illinois. 


A Livestock Man’s Greeting. 


MR. JOHN G. IMBODEN: Mr. Chairman 
and Gentlemen: I think somebody is putting 
up a job on me at this time. If it was 
intended that I should be on the programme 
for this afternoon, this is the first I knew 
anything about it. 

It seems to me that I am placed in a rather 
unique position in appearing before a lot of 
packers and meat distributors at this time. 
Of course, I am coming to you as a producer 
at the request of the Meat Packers’ Institute 
of America and their guests. 

The motive of your asking me to. attend 
your convention will be questioned by a num- 
ber of my people at home. The motive of 
my coming and attending and sitting with 
you in a convention might be questioned at 
home by my friends and fellow producers. 
And while I am president of the Illinois Live- 
stock Association, I do not appear before you 
as President of that Association. Although 
it is a fact that some of our members agree 
with me, some of those members may not 
approve of my coming and meeting with the 
packers and sitting in convention with them. 

But our interests are so closely interwoven, 
the interests of the producer and the interests 
of the packer, that we cannot ignore the 
rights of each industry and cannot intelligent- 
ly consider the problem of this industry with- 
out knowing more of each other’s business. 
And when I had an opportunity to come and 
attend this Institute meeting, I thought here 
is an opportunity for me to get a little closer 
to the packing industry, that I might learn 
myself more about it than I know at present, 
and I claim to know more about it than most 
producers, from the fact that I have followed 
the meat business for 25 years. I had my 
own firm for nineteen years, in the producing 
of beef and pork. I have no desire to get 
back into the meat industry (laughter). 


The Most Unfairly Criticized Industry. 


I want to say that there is no industry 
that I know anything about that has been 
as unintelligently criticized, discussed and 
condemned by people who should know better 
than the meat and livestock industry of the 
nation (applause). 

There has been no industry in which the 
supposed profits have been as great and the 
actual profits so little. The producer is con- 
demned on account of high prices; the packer 
is condemned; the retail butcher is con- 
demned; and the whole industry, from the 
time the animal is bred until he is marketed 
to the consumer has had its share of con- 
cemnation. 

It is an industry fraught with great chances, 
and it is an industry that is subject to vio- 
lent fluctuations of the market. And yet, not- 
withstanding that, I believe there is no in- 
dustry in which the inevitable law of supply 
and demand has as great an application to 
as the live stock and meat industry. 

Of course, there is one thing that is pretty 
bard for a producer to understand and realize, 
and that is why the packers are justified in 
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“bearing” this market as they do at times; 
why we should have violent fluctuations such 
as we have, from one to three dollars a hun- 
dred in the course of a week or three weeks 
time, or often in a few days. I have got 
cattle now in the feed lot that are not paying 
for the cost of production. 

- These problems and these questions you 
should know as packers, just as much as I 
should know these problems as a_ producer. 
The beef that I am putting on now in the 
feed lot has cost me $25 to $30 a hundred. 
That same beef on the Chicago market is 
bringing $16 or $18 a hundred. So, if we get 
a profit. we must have an advance in the 
initial cost sufficient to make up for the loss 
we sustain. We invariably produce beef; 
and on cattle 1,000 pounds or over invariably 
we sell at a loss; and if we are to realize a 
profit it must be an advance on the initial price 
we start with, and competition has been so 
close within the last few months between the 
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feeder and the packer for these good feeding 
steers, that the feeder has had to pay a price 
that almost made it prohibitive to him to 
realize a profit in the feeding operation. 


Told Kendrick Why He Opposed His Bill. 


You are all familiar with the proposed leg- 
islation that has been pending for some time. 
I was at Washington for a few days, and on 
the stand Senator Kendrick asked me why 
I opposed the bill. 

I told him I opposed it because I thought 
it was founded on an assumption that is not 
true, and that assumption was that the pro- 
ducer and the consumer could be better served 
and better protected by such supervision as 
was provided under the proposed licensing 
system. I told him then and there that I 
saw no provision in the bill whereby either 


the producer or the consumer would be 
benefited and that they were crippling 
the efficiency of a great industry at the 


expense of the very people that they proposed 
to benefit, by the proposed legislation; and 
only through the efficiency of the great pack- 
ing industry are the public today being fur- 
nished their meat at as low a price as it can 
possibly be furnished. 

I said in Washington, as I say here, that 
I am not here defending the packers. I am 
uot here defending the producers, nor defend- 
ing the rights of the consumers, but I am here 
defending the great live stock and meat indus 
try of the nation, that is so vital and so 
important to the welfare of all the people. 
We all have rights, and equal rights, that 
should be considered. The producer has 
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rights. He is entitled to a fair return and 
a just profit in the production and feeding 
and marketing of bis cattle. And, of course, 
every packer will recognize that right. 

There are some who say that the packer 
is only interested in raising the prices, in 
order to realize a greater profit. I don’t be- 
lieve anything of the kind. The consumer is 
entitled to his meat at a reasonable and just 
price, in keeping with the price of the live 
animal, 


Policy That Would Discourage Production. 


Any policy on the part of the packer that 
would discourage production, you will readily 
understand and see is not a thing possible. 
Only when production can be increased, only 
when the packer can operate his plant at a 
maximum capacity, coupled with a demand 
that will take that maximum capacity as 
slaughtered and distributed, will the consumer 
get his meat at the minimum percentage of 
profit and at the least price possible? 

As I said here before, I am not here defend- 
ing an industry, but I come before a convention 
of this kind and meet with you to study your 
problems, that I may know the truth in re- 
gard to them, and that you may know more 
of our problems. As I listened to some of 
the testimony at Washington, I thought that 
if a number of bright minded men could have 
met, representing the producer, representing 
the packer and representing the consumer, and 
could have gone before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee and taken time to thoroughly consider 
the proposition in its various phases and got- 
ten at the truth, something constructive might 
have been evolved. 


The Public Must Be Educated. 


But the prejudice that has been created 
against the industry during the last few years 
by the proposed legislation and the Federal 
supervision and the public press has been such 
that the public were reluctant about believing 
the truth in regard to the industry, and were 
ready to believe any untruth when they saw 
it published; and if, through an education— 
and I think, as I see it, it is the only way 
the public can get the facts, is by an educa- 
tion and a knowledge of the truth, and not 
only a knowledge of it, but a desire on their 
part to believe the truth when it is presented 
to them. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity of 
addressing you here and saying a few words to 
you this afternoon, and as I said before, I am 
appearing before you merely as an individual 
feeder and a producer and I am willing to 
defend my position when I go home, against 
the feeders when I meet them, or anybody 
else, whenever I meet them. I thank you for 
your time (applause). 

SECRETARY GOULD: Gentlemen, I 
think it is quite evident that the thanks in 
this matter is a fifty-fifty proposition, and I 
feel sure that we all wish that there were 
more iivestock producers like John Imboden 
(applause). - 

I am going to ask if I may make an inter- 
polation in the programme. Judge Hayes, our 
counsel, is now going to read his report for 
the year. Mr. Hayes. 


Report of the Ass’n Counsel 


HON. ARTHUR B. HAYES: Mr. Chair- 
man and Gentlemen: The report which I 
have made for the past year will be some- 
what brief, but in addition to that, I want to 
say first of all that during the nine years of 
time in which I have been connected with 
this association, I have been intensely interest- 
ed in the work of the association and in the 
industry as a whole, as it is carried out by 
the different members of this body. I am 
proud of the fact that I have been connected 
with you for that length of time, and I am 
more proud today than ever, because only 
yesterday the moving spirit of this Institute 
of American Meat Packers gave utterance to 
that which I have for the past seven years 
urged upon the American Meat Packers As- 
sociation, and that is that this association or 
its predecessor ought to take the bull by the 
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horns and fight the elements that have been 


striving to drive it down into the mire 
(applause). 
The American Meat Packers’ Association 


did a most wonderful work for this industry. 
I know that when I first commenced work 
with this association it was small; its in- 
fluence was light; but during that time I know 
from personal experience that it has estab- 
lished the most intimate and friendly rela- 
tions with the Bureau of Animal Industry at 
Washington and the other bureaus and de- 
partments of the National Government which 
tend toward the benefit of the association and 
to the benefit of the industry as a whole. And 
I am proud to know that my friend here, Dr. 
Mohler, found it convenient to come here, 
away from the multitude of his duties, and 
talk to you today upon the question which he 
has discussed, 

I was a little surprised and intensely grati- 
fied to know that my old friend Heinemann 
was here today and was to give us an address 
here. But in his address there were one or 
two things that rather surprised me. The 
first thing, and that is the only thing I will 
mention, was his intimate knowledge of the 
Scriptures, his allusions to passages in the 
Scriptures. My recollections of my boyhood 
days are not sufficient to challenge his state- 
ments (laughter). 


What the Institute May Accomplish. 


Now, gentlemen, it seems to me that there 
are three important things to be accomplished 


by this organization, under its reorgani- 
zation. The first thing is, and it already 
has been started, to counteract by every 
means possible—legitimately, because it can 
be done so—to counteract the false im- 
pressions which have been scattered abroad 


throughout this country regarding this indus- 
try. These false impressions have come about 
in various ways: sometimes through ignor- 
ance ; sometimes from politicians who expected 
to profit by it. But however it came about, 
there has been spread throughout this coun- 
try an erroneous impression regarding this in- 
dustry which, as you have heard here today 
and yesterday is the leading vital industry of 
this country. 

Without it, this great war might have re- 
sulted in defeat to the American Army. This 
is an industry that comes closer to the homes 
of the American people than any other in- 
dustry, and hence, that is another reason why 
I have taken such an interest in this. 

Another thing that has to be looked after 
very closely is adverse, unwise and _ ill-con- 
sidered legislation in the National Congress. 
This is a matter which deserves the most 
earnest and serious and careful thought on the 
part of not only every member of the associa- 
tion, but of the Executive Committee and all 
other committees that are charged with that 
duty. There is no question but that through 
some cause or another, we do not know prob- 
ably where the thing started, but through some 
influence or another there has come into Con- 
gress legislation which is detrimental to the 
industry, and it is founded upon ignorance, 
upon prejudice, upon a misconception of what 
this indstry is doing and has done for itself 
and for the country. 


The Problem of Social Unrest. 


There is another thing that must be looked 
after and that is, in my judgment, a matter 
not so much an association matter as it is an 
individual matter, and it is covered by that 
phrase which has become so common in the 
last few days, this matter of the great social 
unrest. That is something which comes direct- 
ly home to the pocketbook of every producer 
in the country, to the pocketbook of every 
manufacturer in the country, and, being the 
leading industry of the country, it appeals to 
you, probably more strongly than to any other. 
So that you, as an association and as individ- 
uals have before you work that must be done 
for your own preservation and for your own 
upbuilding of yourselves in the estimation of 
the people. 

One thing, gentlemen, has pleased me very 
particularly, during the past few weeks, and 
that is that a very warm and particular friend 
of mine has been designated as the leading 
counsel of your Institute of American Meat 
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Packers, and I refer to ex-Senator George 
Sutherland. I have known him for years. He 
is a genial gentleman, a gentleman who does 
not claim to understand everything, but who 
has the energy and capacity to study and find 
out what things mean. Just to explain—some 
three or four years ago I was in conversation 
with Senator Knox of Pennsylvania. ‘The 
question of legal talent in the United States 
came up. Senator Knox said to me: “I regard 
George Sutherland as the best constitutional 
lawyer in the United States.” He is at your 
service, and you are to be congratulated. 


The Work of Counsel at Washington. 

Now, as to the work of the past year, gentle- 
men. The work before the department has 
been light because of the gradual change—out- 
side of the Department of Agriculture—back 
into the hands of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and principally into the hands of our 
friend Dr. Mohler. I have had very few ques- 
tions come up, and they have not been im- 
portant. 

However, the great bulk of the work that 
has been done has been in the line of Inter- 
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state Commerce questions, and during that 
eeriod of time, in the course of 11 months, I 
have given opinions in writing to the extent 
of 50 or 60, to the different members, and 
verbal opinions to a number of others, upon a 
great variety of questions, and these questions 
have been rendered somewhat difficult of solu- 
tion, and more difficult to the producer and 
shipper because of the Government contro] of 
railroads; and these questions will, for the 
next few months, possibly a year or so, be 
even more complex because of the change 
which is coming, from Government control 
back into individual control of the owners of 
the railway systems of the country. 

I will just mention a few of the matters 
upon which inquiries have been made and an- 
swers given, to show you the scope of the work 
that is given to me to do for you, and which 
it has been a pleasure for me to do. During 
the year, export bills of lading were not al- 
lowed, and I had two hearings before the 
Railroad Administration. and finally we suc- 
ceeded in getting the privilege of issuing ex- 
port bills of lading to foreign countries from 
interior points. 

Opinions were given on the provisions of 
the new bill of lading which was authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
the putting into effect of which was inter- 
dicted by an injunction issued by the United 
States Court, Judge Hand, of the Second Dis- 
trict of New York. 


Opinions Given on Damage Claims. 

An opinion was given as to the measure of 
loss in damage claims, a matter which comes 
home to every one of you shippers and pro- 
ducers—whether that claim is to be based 
upon the value of the goods at the time and 
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place of shipment or upon the value of the 
goods at the time and place of delivery. 

The railroad contracts or bills of lading 
have for a number of years past provided that 
this value should be ascertained as of the 
time and place of shipment of the goods. The 
old common law provided that the damage 
should be settled upon the damage at the time 
and place of delivery. It has been held by 
two or three United States Courts—the ques- 
tion not having been put up to the Supreme 
Court of the United States as yet—that the 
clause in the bill of lading under which settle- 
ment of these claims was made as of the time 
and place of shipment was contrary to law, 
and that that bill of lading was inoperative. 
Secondly, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion decided that the value should be as of 
the time and place of delivery, following the 
old common law; and that provision in the 
bill of lading has been held up by the injunc- 
tion of the United States District Court. 

The question also came up regarding the 
validity of the law levying a war tax on pack- 
ages: whether carriers by rail or water have 
the right to prescribe the kind of shipping 
package used in transporting meat; the ques- 
tion of the responsibility of the initial carrier 
to settle all loss and damage claims: the duty 
of the carrier to furnish the kind of car 
ordered by the shipper and the validity of 
charges made for transportation, particularly 
hogs in single deck cars when double-deck cars 
were ordered; attempted limitations by car- 
riers of loss and damage claims on live stock 
shipments, under the Collins Amendment. 

My attention was brought to the fact that 
a number of carriers had insisted that the loss 
and damage claims must be based upon less 
than the actual value of the cattle or live 
stock transported. There is nothing in the 
Interstate Commerce Law as amended which 
allows a railroad company to make settlement 
for less than the full and established value of 
the stock transported. So that gentlemen who 
are engaged in the transportation of stock, if 
they have damage claims, should insist that 
settlement should be made by the railroad 
upon the full provable loss sustained. 


Cases of Embargo and Switching Charges. 

The question also came up as to the status 
of suits against carriers while under Federal 
control, and when claims should be permit- 
ted. Opinions were given as to the validity 
of several specific plans. A number of cases 
were presented to me to pass upon the ques- 
tion as to whether or not they should be trans- 
acted before the Commission or before the 
Courts. 

The question of embargoes, which was a 
very live question during the continuance of 
actual hostilities, was also brought up a num- 
ber of times; as to the effect of embargoes, 
as to loss and damage claims caused by em- 
bargoes; and as to the validity of switching 
and demurrage charges caused by holding cars 
by reason of embargoes. 

These few instances will give you an idea 
of what has been given to the members of 
this association who have taken advantage of 
the opportunity which was given to them to 
present questions of this kind to the counsel 
for the Association. 

I simply say in closing that I know that 
this new association will meet with the most 
unbounded success. I believe you are going 
to start out, officered as best you can be. I 
believe that there is a lot of work to do and 
that it will be well done; and throughout the 
future I will watch the progress of this Insti- 
tute. and I have a pride in knowing that I 
was able to address you at this last fina] meet- 
ing—the obsequies, if you please, of the Amer- 
ican Meat Packers Association (applause). 

PRESIDENT McCREA: Our next address 
will be “The Retailer” by Mr. Charles Gris- 
mer, of New York, National President, 
United Master Butchers of America (ap- 
plause). 


The Retail Butcher Speaks 


MR. CHARLES GRISMER: Mr. Chair- 
man and Gentlemen: I feel somewhat like 
the lost sheep, appearing before you today, 
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after these eminent gentlemen have addressed 
you, and to succeed the learned counsel of the 
association in his address to you. 

As the President told you, I represent the 
United Master Butchers of America, com- 
posed of men in the retail meat business of 
our country. I am very glad to be privil- 
eged to be here this afternoon, as I was very 
much pleased to be with you at your smoker 
last evening. 

I have been advocating for a number of 
years since I have been connected with our 
retail organization the question of co-operation 
between our organization and the packers or- 
ganization. I feel that we are very closely 
affiliated. While you gentlemen are the meat 
packers, we may be termed as the packers of 
the public, because we endeavor from time to 
time to pack the public with as much of your 
product as we possibly can. So we are some- 
what affiliated as packers, you gentlemen at 
the larger end and we at the smaller end. 

And I feel that from time to time, as I 
have noticed this past year or two, there has 
been a tendency from your organization 
towards ours, a sort of a co-operative feeling 
that I find has existed, more so within the last 
few years than it ever did before. I have 
felt very proud from time to time to read 
the reports in the papers, and have personal 
letters from members of your association 
which show conclusively to me that this mu- 
tual feeling ig growing between our organi- 
zation and yours. 

There is a duty before every one of us at 
the present time, whether we are packers or 
retailers or consumers, which is the recon- 
struction of our country at the present time. 
The Food Board regulations which you gentle- 
men have read about in the papers from time 
to time show that we have been regulated. 


Opposed to the Licensing of Packers. 

Congress, I believe, at the present time, is 
endeavoring to regulate the packing industry 
of our country, much to my opposition and to 
the opposition of our association. Our Na- 
tional Convention was held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, in last August, the 5th to the 8th, and 
our organization refused to endorse the Ken- 
yon Bill in its present form. 

I have had 32 years experience in the retail 
business, and was employed in it for eight 
years previous to that, and I have noticed a 
wonderful progress of the packers of our 
country, and I am now and always have been 
ready to take my hat off to the American 
packers, the greatest institution to my mind 
that we have in our country, because it deals 
with the first necessity of life, and the prog- 
ress that the packers have made is justly due 
them through the splendid way that they have 
conducted their business. 

I from time to time receive complaints from 
members of our association, and I find that 
when I run some of them down, they are 


imaginary grievances against the packers. 
Some I find are real grievances. They do 


exist. 

There is one complaint in particular that 
I am going to tell you about, and that is the 
retailing, or the sales made in the branch 
houses to the consuming public. That is one 
of the grievances that we have. I might say 
that it is the only grievance that we have 
against the packers of our country, and I 
plead with you gentlemen here today to try 
and discontinue that practice in your branch 
houses. I have letters in my pocket from 
the various packing concerns telling me, three 
years ago, that that would be discontinued. 
I have those letters from the different firms, 
from all the large firms, but it has not been 
discontinued. In Chicago, I know we oppose 
sales of this character being made. Letters 
were sent out at that time to branch houses 
throughout the country, of which I have a 


copy with me at the present time. But that 
practice still continues, much to the injustice 
and detriment of the retail butcher. I would 


like to repeat that again. Gentlemen, I ask 
you to have this practice stopped in your 
houses. 
Short Weights Due to Carelessness. 
Questions of short weight arise from time 
to time. When I find that there is an excess, 
we do not hear about that. I have experi- 
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enced them myself. But I made a_ purchase 
yesterday morning before I left home, and it 
was a purchase which is a good criterion to 
go by. It was two boxes of fresh spare ribs 
in which I found a shortage of four pounds 
in one and two and a half pounds in the 
other. That don’t look to me like a mistake, 
but it does look like carelessness somewhere. 
That is a matter which I wish you gentlemen 
would take up when you return to your vari- 
ous Offices. 

The retailers have endeavored, from time 
to time, to do what is right with the packing 
organization, and I feel that the packing 
organization has been endeavoring to do the 
right thing by the retailers. But there is a 
little carelessness existing somewhere, but 
where it is I don’t know. I say “careless- 
ness”—I know these things are not done in- 
tentionally, but it must be through the care- 
lessness of the men in your employ. 
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Gentlemen, I don’t want to stand here and 
tell you about a great many things I have 
heard in our organization, because they are 
mostly trifling matters. When I run them 
down I find they are imaginary grievances. 
But in the reconstruction of the country that 
is taking place now, it is up to the men here 
to put their shoulders to the wheel and do 
what they can to endeavor to serve their 
country to the best of their ability, and I am 
sure the Institute of American Meat Packers 
will work hard in that direction (applause). 

PRESIDENT McCREA: Mr. Gould has an 
announcement to make. 

SECRETARY GOULD: It is to the effect 
that we are to have the pleasure of hearing 
a few words from another one of the Pro- 
ducers’ Committee. I know he is to be with 
us, because he came on the special train that 
I came on; but I had been under the impres- 
sion that he was not in the room when I 
announced Mr. Imboden. Mr. C. W. Hunt, 
of Iowa, is now with us, and if he now 
pleases, we will hear from Mr. Hunt. 


Another Livestock Producer 
Speaks 


MR. C. W. HUNT: Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen: If it were not for the fact that 
Mr. Imboden had been so kind with me, I 
would settle with him after this meeting is 
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over. (Laughter) But being almost alone 
and bashful, he took me under his wing, and 
with his kindly guidance I certainly have 
enjoyed this trip as a guest of this Associa- 
tion, from the beginning to the present time, 
and I trust I will until the end. Now, I 
feel worse than Mr. Imboden did when he was 
called on, because he is used to these things, 
and I am not. But I come here, in the same 
way, as an individual, at your invitation, be- 
cause I am anxious to study your problem— 
not especially your problem, but I was anx- 
ious to satisfy myself that you men were 
the kind of men that you appear to be—gene- 
rous and forgiving, you might say, to a fault. 
_ I believe that you men want to see every 
industry in the United States prosper. T 
believe you are too big to let prejudices have 
any effect upon your decisions in: your busi- 
ness life. Believing those things, as I have, I 
may say, perhaps not for so great a while, 
because I didn’t become acquainted with the 
packers until about a year ago. 

[ was fortunate enough to be appointed a 
member of the advisory committee, and in 
the work at Washington last vear I learned 
to respect the packers with whom I came 
in contact in their attitude toward the sta- 
bilization of prices and price troubles. 


The Value of Organized Co-operation. 


Now, I have made some study of it. I 
might state that we have an organization in 
the State of Iowa known as the Federal 
FE arm Bureau Association, a State association: 
and if you will bear with me just 
[ believe I will give you a little history of 
that, because I think it is going to lead to 
something which will be of great interest in 
the future. 


a moment, 


Every county in Iowa has an association, 

and it is organized under the Department of 
Agriculture and under the State College. 
Since the great questions that have been 
brought up by the war, that have come to 
the front, the people have begun to realize 
that results have to be accomplished if we 
are to save this democracy. 
. W e believe we have an organization there 
that Is going to stand. It has been a common 
saying by the people that the farmers don’t 
know enough to organize, that they would 
never organize with any success. We started 
this organization, and next November we ex- 
pect to found a National organization. I be- 
lieve there are about twenty-five states 
which have these organizations in the United 
States today. If we get that organization 
properly organized we are going to take a 
position in the shaping of coming events in 
the United States. . 

W e are going to get at it from a scientific 
and intelligent standpoint. You know that 
we Iarmers go down to Washington now one 
at a time, and we go to Congress, or we try 
to get to see the President or even the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is too busy to see us. We never 
do get to see the President, and if we do go 
to Congress—well, they carry us around for 
a little while on a chip, and then we go back 
home. It doesn’t amount to anything. But 
when we get an organization we are going 
down there, and we want to get where we 
can work with your organization and every 
other organization in the United States. ~ 


Labor Is a Big Problem. 


The question of labor today is a big ques- 
tion in this country. Labor has had the 
strike for its club, and if it persists and 
continues in using that weapon it is going 
to ride to a terrible fall. 

The thing that we want to do and that you 
want to do in this organization of yours, and 
that labor will finally say that it ought to 
do, is to get together and talk these problems 
over and agree, in a sane way, on what is 
going to be the solution. : 

I have fed quite a little stock for a small 
fellow out in Iowa. We have quite a little 
territory down there. But I produce a little 
stuff, and I am depending upon you men for 
a market. I have sense enough to know that 
if it were not for you I eould not market 
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that stuff. 
the year. 

We oftentimes run up against the propo- 
sition of shortage of corn or shortage of 
some of the things that we went to feed these 
cattle, and we have this -one consolation: 
There is a railroad, and there is a packing 
house at the other end, and we can ship the 
cattle. That is always true. I will admit 
that a year ago, during the year, we didn’t 
know whether we could ship them or not, 
and at other times we could not. (Laughter). 
But I think after the railroads get tired of 
running the Government, and the railroads 
get back to their owners, we won’t have 
much trouble. We will have a place to dis- 
pose of that stuff. 

Now, we are the biggest fools on earth to 
carry on a propaganda and go down there 
to Washington and say “We are in favor of 
the Kenyon bill,” when that bill is proposed 
to kill your industry. (Applause). 


I have got a market any day in 


Kenyon Bill is a Dangerous Measure. 

There is no Secretary of Agriculture big 
enough; there never will be one big enough, 
to run this packing industry of the United 
States. Think of it. It is impossible. 

You men who are making a success of the 
packing industry started in at the bottom. 
You had to learn every step as you went 
along, and when you get to the top and are 
making a success, and are taking care of our 
meats cheaper than we can do it ourselves, 
and we find fault with you, we are the biggest 
fools in the universe. We ought to realize 
these things and we ought to realize them 
more than we have in the past. 

Now, I made an investigation. I was chair- 
man of the Transportation Committee of our 
state organization. As chairman of that com- 
mittee, and also as a member of that com- 
mittee of which Mr. Imboden is chairman, of 
the Committee of Fifteen, I made a little 
investigation about the packers and the re- 
tailers. 

I know the retailers—some of these little 
fellows down in the country towns who don’t 
go to the city very often. They will tell 
you sometimes that the packers are selling 
their meat to them too high, charging them 
too much for their meat, and that they are 
barely making a living. 


The Trouble With the Retailer. 

I made this little investigation, and I 
looked for the disturbing influences. Down 
in Omaha I looked over some of the whole- 
saler’s prices for cattle for May and June, 
and they all had the minus sign. I suppose 
that minus sign means a loss. And I noticed 
that they were selling it at a very 
margin. In fact, they were selling it at a 
loss at that time. 

[I went to the retailers, and [ got a report 
from forty different counties in Iowa, and I 
found out the prices they were charging. 

Where I could, I got them to buy a beef 
and give me the actual amount of money they 
got for that beef. I averaged these different 
reports, and I found out the average price 
they were paying for dressed beef at that 
time. That was along about the middle of 
June, as I remember it now. It was twenty- 
one cents a pound, and on the sale of that 
beef they made an average profit of four 
dollars per carcass. 

Now, in our own town we had two butcher 
shops, and the one butcher that gave me the 
results of that sale told me that it took him 
three days to sell that carcass of beef. Now, 
imagine the profit that retailer made of four 
dollars, and it took him three days’ work to 
sell the beef. Of course, he was selling some 
other stuff at the same time. 

Of course, that was a small proposition. 
But it brought the fact to my mind that the 
retailer, even, was not making an exorbitant 


close 


profit. Of course, in some of the other states 
they have other troubles that we run up 
against. People want the best cuts of beef, 
and the lower grades have to sell for less 
money. 


All Interests Should Get Together. 
Now, if we can get together and understand 
each other’s propositions, we will find that the 
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trouble is in understanding each other, and 
that is the only trouble. When we under- 
stand one another everything will be all right, 
and we will go along in fine shape. 

We have some other people that don’t under- 
stand. I was thoroughly disgusted, not long 
ago, to find out that the papers were circulat- 
ing stories that our good President, Mr. Wil- 
son, was considering the proposition of selling 
wheat to the consumer at a dollar and a half 
a bushel, and making up the deficit on the 
$2.26 to the farmer out of Government funds; 
that the Attorney General was going after the 
profiteers, and that the laboring people were 
crying out all over the United States. 

I had a few hogs left, and I wanted to sell 
them, and I knew what that was going to do, 
and you people knew what it was going to do. 
And it has come. 

There is only one answer to that, gentlemen. 
I am going to lose some money; and you are 
losing money. Sut in the past, when Mr. 
Imboden and myself—I suppose he has struck 
the same troubles that I have, because I think 
we are about the only two men out in that 
country that have had a good word to say 
about you. (Laughter and applause.) 


Unpopular. For Telling the Truth. 

I made the statement one day, in making a 
little talk, at® Denison, Iowa, a little way from 
my home—lI made the statement that I did not 
believe the packers controlled the market, but 
that when the market was going down rapidly 
they were losing money, and when it was going 
up, they put it up, because they had to, be- 
cause they had to get the price. They let me 
finish my talking, but after I got done they 
were pretty near mobbing me. (Laughter). 

Now, then, do you know what they said to 
me when we got over to the hotel after that 
meeting? A man came to me and he said, “If 


the packers don’t control the market, why 
dou't the price go up a dollar a day? Why do 
the prices go down so fast?’ I will admit 


that I was nonplussed, and I had to tell him 
that I didn’t know. Now, we have an ex- 
ample. When they come after me now I am 
going to lay it onto the President of the 
United States, the Attorney General and on 
Congress, (applause), and there will be so 
many of those, that they won't know which 
one I mean. (Laughter.) 


I don’t know whether I ought to say any- 
thing about labor, but this crisis has come. 
There is a 


Labor had something to do with it. 
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great unrest in this country, They want 
higher wages, less hours, less work and cheaper 
living—a thing that is utterly impossible to 
have. (Applause.) 

Now, if we could—lI don’t know whether we 
want to adjourn Congress. I guess it would 
be all right. (Laughter.) 


The Evils of Newspaper Agitation. 


If we could cut down this newspaper propa- 
ganda! If they want to sneak around the 
United States and find out where there is a 
fellow that has a cellarful of meat—just 
quietly, you know—and when they find him, 
let them persecute him if they want to, but if 
they keep it out*of the newspapers, I think we 
can get along fairly well 

Let us go along quietly, and let everybody 
know that we owe twenty-four billions of dol- 
lars of war debt, or something like that, and 
know that it has got to be paid, and let us go 
to work. 

My heavens, there is plenty of work to do. 
I went to buy a suit of clothes during the war, 
and they told us we mustn’t buy any clothes, 
and I didn’t buy any—and I didn’t have very 
many when the war started. (Laughter.) 
When the war closed I simply had to have a 
suit. I have it on here. 

Last June I went to the tailor in our town 
and I said, “Louis,’—I had on an old suit 
that he had made for me three years before— 
and I said, “Louis, what will a suit of clothes 
cost me now? I think I paid forty-five dollars 
for that suit that 1 have on.” He said, 
“Seventy-five dollars.” I said, “For the Lord’s 
sake!” “Well,” I said, “I will have Mrs. Hunt 
come down and pick it out.” I can’t pick out 
my own clothes. She has to go and do it, 
(laughter). She did. 

He said, “I will have it for you next week,” 
and I went down for it the next week, and the 
tailor said, “They are all out of that cloth and 
they ain’t goin’ to make any more, :nd you will 
have to select something else.” I said, “‘Louis, 
you go to the devil. I won’t select another.” 
I said, “If they won’t make some more of that 
cloth I won’t buy clothes at all.” I don’t know 
what they told him, but in about three or four 
weeks he said. “I have got those goods and I 
am going to make it up for you.” (Laughter 
and applause.) 


Stop Guessing and Go to Work. 

Now, that is the way it is all over the United 
States. Everybody is just holding back and 
wondering what is going to happen. Now, if 
we would all go to work, gentlemen, and put 
our shoulders to the wheel, and forget that we 
think there is something going to happen, there 
would be a readjustment. But we go along 
slowly down the line, and I get a better price 
for these 900 head of hogs that I have still at 
home, and you will get a better price for your 
products. 

And the laboring people have got to live. 
But they buy everything under the sun, and if 
they. got four hundred dollars a day ‘they 
would throw it away or do something like that 
with it if they couldn’t spend it. But if we 
vould just go on in a sane manner, things 
would go on in pretty fair shape. 

Gentlemen, I don’t want to worry you with 
this harangue of mine, but I am really in- 
terested in the proposition of the Meat Insti- 
tute and the Farm Federation and Mr. Im- 
boden’s agricultural association, and the labor- 
ing people. If they will reform a little bit, 
and we can get together and understand one 
another, I think that is about all there is to it. 
(Applause. ) 

SECRETARY GOULD: It is quite ap- 
parent that there are at least two good follows 
in the live stock producing end of the game. 
Our chairman tells me that I have got to 
hurry if I am going to get on the boards all of 
the specialties that I am trying to put before 
you this afternoon. There may be some of 
you gentlemen here who know nothing about 
the accouchement that took place on the elev- 
enth floor of this building. We have a new as- 
sociation called the American Meat Packers’ 
Trade and Supply Association. It is com- 
posed of gentlemen who were formerly associate 
members of the American Meat Packers’ As- 


sociation. They have organized and elected a 
president. His name is Mr. T. P. Brunt. Mr. 


Brunt. 
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The Trade and Supply 
Association 


MR. J. P. BRUNT: Gentlemen, it is quite 
a privilege to speak to the American meat 
packers, and incidentally I want to empha- 
size that it is a privilege to speak as Presi- 
dent of the American Meat Packers’ Trade 
and Supply Association. 

I have always been an ardent association 
man, and in the past three or four years I 
have had the pleasure of leading one of our 
associations. But I do not believe the asso- 
ciations, as a whole, realize the value of the 
‘supply man. 

When I received Mr. Gould’s letter that the 
associate membership of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association had been discontinued, 
I was a little bit surprised—at the same time 
realizing the necessity of the move—because 
a supply association for associate membership 
is very constructive, and the American Meat 
Packers, to me, have been, for the past ten or 
twelve years, a very constructive association. 

Now, I want to point out, if you please, the 
value of a supply association or associate 
membership—whatever you want to call it. 
In our industry we have two associations, one 
we call the progressive and one we call the 
stand-patters, and the stand-patters adopted 
the old tenets of the supply men as a sort of 
a slogan. ‘he result is this. If you have 
an association that is big enough, and had 
enough money to have an expert on machin- 
ery and on boxes and packages and on any- 
thing of that kind in the employ of your asso- 
ciation, you would consider him a decided 
asset. Gentlemen, that is what you have in 
us. The main thing it to make them con- 
‘structive. 

I have never attended an active meeting of 
this association until this time. In fact, I 
did not know that we were permitted to at- 
tend an executive meeting. I was privileged 
to hear Mr. Wilson talk yesterday, and was 
very glad indeed that I was. 





Supply Men Appreciate These Conventions. 


Now, as to the profiteering propaganda and 
all things of that sort, the American meat 


packers undoubtedly have closed up _ their 
ranks. But don’t overlook the supply asso- 
ciation. After the first letter came out, we 


had a letter from Mr. Gould saying that they 
would like to organize the collateral body, and 
I didn’t intend to come to this meeting, be- 
eause I have been away this summer. 

But to me, the memory of the meeting of 
the American Meat Packers’ Association is 
something that I like to talk upon and appre- 
ciate, and I want to say that I think all of 
these supply men—I want to speak for them 


and express their appreciation for the cour- . 


tesy and kindness that you have shown us 
for the last ten or twelve years. 

Now, when it came down to the disbanding 
of the associate members, the logical thing to 
do was to organize an association of our own, 
provided the packers wanted it, and I want 
to say right now that if you don’t want it we 
want to know it. I have been told that you 
do. 

The second thing is, if you do want it, you 
want a constructive association, and that is 
what we have started out to build. We have 
organized the American Meat Packers’ Trade 
& Supply Association. We have three officers 
and nine on the board of governors. Our 
‘objects and some of our regulations I will 
read to you in just a moment. 

But just bear in mind that we are here to 
serve you in more ways than entertaining. 
When the supply men first came into this in- 
dustry, they were not very welcome, because 
it was thought that they were not needed. 
But we are here now, gentlemen, and we are 
ready to co-operate with you. And that is 
what is making this country stand head and 
shoulders above all the rest of the world. 
You could not afford to overlook a dignified 
and constructive association. 

I will read to you our objects, as set forth 
in our constitution. 

(Reads part of constitution and by-laws of 
‘Supply Association.) 
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A Dignified and Helpful Body. 


For the organization and personally, I wish 
to state to you that our association will main- 
tain the same standard of dignity that the 
American Mest Packers’ Association has main- 
tained. We want to participate in everything 
that we may; and I hope, for instance, that 
your committee will give us the right to con- 
duct the convention smoker each year, be- 
cause we want to do our part in the enter- 
tainment and do it in a dignified way. 

In the line of constructive work, I have 
been asked to make an announcement a few 
minutes ago, that the Cincinnati Butchers 
Supply Co., immediately after the close of 
this meeting, will present a film showing the 
operation of their new hog hoist and dehairer 
in this room. It is a moving picture con- 
sisting of 500 feet of film. 

I am glad to say that our new association 
is starting with eighty members, and we ex- 
pect to have two hundred very soon. 


SECRETARY GOULD: When Mr. Brunt 
started talking about the film I saw every 
one looking at this roll. It is not a film. It 
is practically an eadless line of newspaper edi- 
torials in regard to the Kenyon and Kendrick 


bills. It was the original intention to festoon 
these over the rafters, but we haven’t any 


rafter, so I have left these on the table, and 
those who care to may look at them at any 
time. 


PRESIDENT McCREA: The matter of 
legislation in regard to cold storage is quite 
important, important enough to be the reason 
for the proposal of special acts at this time. 
Mr. W. C. Kirk, of Armour & Company, is 
here. Mr. Kirk, will you explain the situa- 
tion to us? 


Cold Storage Legislation 


MR. W. C. KIRK: Mr. President and 
gentlemen ef the association: I am not going 
to deliver an address or make a speech. I 
simply want to make a few remarks regard- 
ing a subject to which I have given consid- 
erable study in the past. and which is going 
to be of very vital interest to this association 
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as a whole. That is the matter of cold stor- 
age legislation by our national Congress. 

You perhaps know that the President of the 
United States addressed a joint session of 
Congress in August, in which he said that he 
thought there was need for cold storage leg- 
islation, and recommended the passage of a 
cold storage law similar to that in effect in 
New Jersey. 

Now, prior to that time there had been two 
bills introduced in Congress, one by Senator 
Mcixellar of Tennessee, which, as he says, 
had teeth in it—and I guess he is right about 
it. It limited the storage of various kinds 
of meat products to short periods. 

Another bill was introduced by Congressman 
Hutchins of New Jersey, which was along the 
lines of the bill in New Jersey. It limited 
the storage of all the products covered by the 
law to ten months. The hearings before the 
House Agricultural committee lasted some 
two weeks. A number of people appeared 
there and told what they knew about cold 
storage. 


Mistaken Impressions About Hoarding. 


I might say that these meetings were 
largely on the question of hoarding. That 
seems to be the paramount issue, the question 
of hoarding. And I believe there has been 
a mistaken idea in the minds of a great many 
people, and probably among the members of 
Congress, that cold storage is used as a means 
of hoarding and keeping prices up in that 
way. 

Representatives of the Bureau of Markets 
and the Bureau of Chemistry, and cold stor- 
age interests, appeared there. The result was 
that the committee concluded to draft a bil! 
of their own, and a bill was prepared which 
has not as yet been introduced; and what 
I have to say is gained from talks with some 
of the members of the Agricultural Committee. 

The proposed bill, as prepared by the Agri- 
cultural Committee themselves, was one de- 
signed to cover all articles of food. Now, 
that is a pretty comprehensive measure, when 
you come to consider it. It is intended tu 
cover all articles of food which are carried 
under a temperature of forty-five degrees for 
a period of thirty days. They did not even 
consider in their proposed bill the question of 
carriage under refrigeration. So, if you had 
a cold storage warehouse where your tempera- 
ture was forty-five degrees or below, it would be 
cold storage within the meaning of that law. 


What the Bill Would Cover. 


The* bill, as it was drawn, would cover 
cured meats, lard and various other products 
which are carried under refrigeration and 
which are not in any sense ever regarded as 
cold storage foods. I think it would be con- 
strued to require the marking of smoked 
meats, hams and bacon with the words “cold 
storage,” the dates in and out of storage, and 
the location of the warehouse, and much other 
data. Even the green meats, during the pro- 
cess of curing, if they are carried at a low 
temperature, would have to be so marked. 

So, that is one of the important things that 
I think the Institute should give some con- 
sideration to. It does not seem to me that 
“cold storage” should cover products of that 
kind. It seems to me that it should be 
limited to fresh meats: that is, which come 
into competition with similar products which 
have not been carried in cold storage and 
which might lead the purchaser into the be- 
lief that he is getting fresh products. 

There is another thing that the Committee 
did not seem to be exactly clear upon, and 
that was that the ordinary coolers in packing 
houses are not’ refrigerator warehouses, 
and that goods are not carried in them for 
any particular length of time; simply during 
the marketing time. 

They had an idea that it was all right to 
exempt from storage a period of thirty days, 
but as to the reports that should be made out 
at different times, it should embrace every- 
thing that is carried under refrigeration, 
whether it has been carried thirty days or not, 
or whether it has or has not been carried in a 
refrigerator car, where it has been carried at 
a refrigeration under forty-five degees. 
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Absurd Cold Storage Requirements. 

They had a provision in their proposed bill 
that would make any product with which a 
cold storage product had been mixed or inter- 
mingled, a cold storage product. That is, the 
final product would be a cold storage product. 
If in the manufacture of sausage some cold 
storage trimmings had been used, the finished 
product itself would have to be marked “cold 
storage,” and with the date in and out of 
storage, together with the location of the 
warehouse in which the trimmings had been 
stored. 

Those are two of the very vital things in 
the bill that they have proposed. There are 
other things that were not quite so important, 
but perhaps would be objectionable. 

Another, and what I consider quite a vital 
thing, was that the reports called for were 
principally food surveys, and would, as I 
stated a moment ago, embrace everything 
that had been carried under refrigeration; 
that is, under a temperature of forty-five de- 
grees; or, as the bill was first drawn, whether 
it was under refrigeration or not, if it was 
under forty-five degrees. 

The Danger of Giving False Impressions. 

I think all you gentlemen agree that 
it would be very misleading information to 
give to the public, in a cold storage report, 
everything that the paskers carry under re- 
frigeration, because fresh meat products are 
practically carried under refrigeration from 
the time the animal is slaughtered until it 
is turned over to the retailer for sale to the 
consuming public. 

I might say, too, I presume a great many 
of you gentlemen know—at least, those of 
you who are doing business in a number ot 
states, that there are at the present time 
some seventeen states that have some cold 
storage laws. Also, that in the year 1914, a 
commission on uniform state laws was 
created, made up of Food Control officials of 
the State and Federal governments. 

They met in Washington, I believe, and 
framed what they termed a model cold stor- 
age law. It provided that all articles of food 
that are held in a cold storage warehouse for 
a period of thirty days or more were to be 
regarded as cold storage products. A cold 
storage warehouse was defined as a_ place 
artificially cooled at a temperature of forty- 
tive degrees or below, in which articles of 
food were carried for thirty days or more. 
It required monthly reports, I believe, in 
most instances, as to the amount of goods 
carried in such cold storage warehouses, and 
provided for a license from the State. ; 

I might say, on the license feature, that it 
is not regarded that Congress, under its in- 
terstate commerce powers, would have author- 
ity to license public cold storage warehouses, 
the cold storage warehouses not being en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. So the license 
provision has been left out of the legislation. 


Legislation Should Be Watched. 

I won’t say any more, except that I want to 
acquaint you gentlemen with that fact, and 
to say further that undoubtedly there will be 
some cold storage legislation enacted by this 
session of Congress; and the Agrieultural 
Committee of the House is now working on 
a bill which they will probably report out 
within a very short time. They have ideas at 
the present time along the lines I have just 
mentioned, some of which I think are rather 
contrary to the general practice in cold stor- 
age products, and will be opposed to the 
state legislation on the same subject. 

I think that the definition of a cold storage 
warehouse should be carefully defined in 
federal legislation, and if some of you gentle- 
men feel like taking the matter up with your 
members of Congress, or otherwise, I think it 
would be well to have that pretty well borne 
in mind, because I think the ordinary cooler 
of packing houses must necessarily be dis- 
tinguished from cold storage warehouses; that 
is, a place where goods are placed under 
refrigeration to be carried for some little 
time, and the sales cooling rooms, which are 
visited by buyers, at such houses, certainly 
should not be included as “cold storage” ware- 
houses. (Applause). 
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SECRETARY GOULD: Gentlemen, pray 
don’t leave. There is much of importance to 
come yet, and in keeping with the rest of 
the programme, we have placed upon the list 
one of our particularly delightful speakers. 

The one that is to follow now we have had 
great trouble in getting, and we take pride 
in the fact that we have him to offer to you. 
We have been in touch with steamboats 
across the ocean by wireless and all that sort 
of thing, and we have asked Mr. Crownie to 
speak to you on the subject of how things 
are on the other side. 


An American Packer 
Abroad 


MR. JAMES G. COWNIE: Mr. President 
and gentlemen of the convention: When I 
arrived in New York yesterday morning on 
board the good ship Cedric from Liverpool. 
I had no idea in my mind that there was such 
a thing as a packers’ convention in the United 
States. My thought was to get back to Buffalo 
after an absence of five months, and be with 
my fellow workers there. I had a most cordial 
wireless the day before, giving me a wonderful 
welcome back to Buffalo, and I had that in 
mind, 





JAMES G. COWNIE 
(Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Speaker at the Convention. 


However, on getting into New York yester- 
day morning I saw a man beckoning to me, 
and he handed me a telegram and a letter 
from the boss, asking me to come down to At- 
lantie City, and I will only say that while I 
knew there were so many of my old friends 
down at Atlantic City, that while my thoughts 
were in Buffalo, I was very glad to come down 
and meet you all. 

As you probably know, I left with a very 
congenial committee, some five months ago, on 
behalf of the American Provision Export Co., 
a committee composed of the cordial Charles 
Robert and the princely Al Eberhart. 

We went abroad to study conditions on the 
continent; and I think our President, Mr. 
Wilson, very aptly remarked last night at 
dinner time, ““Cownie, don’t let your people get 
an idea that a trip to the Continent is a vaca- 
tion.” It certainly was not a vacation, It was 
a very trying experience ; and while there were 
very many bright moments in our visit, there 
were very many trying ones, like those of my 
friend, Mr. Eberhart, who studied up especially 
on vises and police matters, who can address 
you on that special question. I think my 
friend Mr. Wilson also is very well up on 
these matters. 

It was a very trying thing, traveling through- 
out the Continent, but at the same time it was 
an education for all of us. We traveled in our 
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trip through Norway and Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Switzerland and 
Italy. 


Conditions Are Very Bad in Europe. 

I wish I could come back and tell you that 
things were looking bright over in Europe; but 
I am sorry to say that I cannot give you such 
a message. Of course, in my opinion, there is 
going to be an enormous demand for American 
products, provided the Central Powers in some 
way find out how to meet the pending acute 
credit situation. Unless that is done, I am 
afraid we are facing a very hard problem, as 
far as the export business is concerned, for the 
American packer. 

In my opinion, there is only one way in 
which this difficulty can be arranged, and that 
is through the United States Government 
granting large credits to the Central Powers. I 
hope that will be done. I believe that is our 
only salvation. 

Unfortunately, as you all know, our allies, 
the French and the Italians, are under govy- 
ernment control. That is also to be followed 
by Great Britain re-establishing government 
control. There have been large quantities of 
meat shipped over to all parts of Europe. The 
conditions of Europe are about the worst that 
in all my forty years of experience in the ex- 
port business I have ever seen. 

I don’t think that our packers realize that 
the days of the good old shipping companies 
have gone; and the majority of ships—ninety 
per cent, I will venture to say—are not now 
properly equipped. From what I could learn 
on the other side, they are chartering vessels 
through second-hand shipping brokers, and 
those second-hand brokers at both this end 
and the other are employing inefficient steve- 
dores. 


Terrible Condition of Meat Shipments. 

I went down to the docks, not only in Liver- 
pool, but in many other places, to witness the 
unloading of ships. I have seen, gentlemen, as 
much as one hundred and fifty tons of meat 
shovelled out of the steamer, not in boxes at 
all. The boxes were simply smashed to pieces. 
The meat was lying in the steamer hold and 
Was shovelled out in that condition. 

Now, the fault is not all theirs. I am very 
sorry to say that the American packer is re- 
sponsible for a great many of the wrong condi- 
tions that exist. I have seen hams, shoulders and 
other products showing the skin baked, just the 
same as if they had been smoked. Now, that 
could only arise from one condition, in my 
opinion, and that is that that meat was lying 
cut on a lighter in New York Harbor, and the 
sun baked the meat right there. I don't believe 
that condition could arise on board the steamer. 
It is true that in Liverpool and in other ports 
steamers have been held up for from thirty to 
fifty days in the unloading. 

Now, I have been in the export business a 
great many years. It has always been in- 
stilled into my mind by the English meat buyer 
that he wanted a nice, mild cured meat. I 
know that most of the packers have the same 
idea and have to act in good faith and have 
cured the meat, as they thought the English 
people liked it. They have shipped. The con- 
ditions have been bad, with a result very dis- 
astrous to the American packer. I believe 
there is lying over in Great Britain alone three 
hundred and fifty thousand boxes of meat. I 
believe that only twenty per cent of that meat 
can be called sound meat. 


American Packer Mustn’t Be Too Easy. 

We have tried to meet our English friends 
and other friends in a spirit of fairness and we 
have tried to act according to their established 
rules. I believe the day has come when the 
American packer has got to think more of his 
own industry and less of the buyer to whom he 
sells. I believe that we must, particularly with 
the English buyer—and I want to say, gentle- 
men, regarding the English buyer, taking him 
as a whole, he is a very honorable gentleman, a 
man whom I admire. But the rules under 
which we sell are very much more in favor of 
the buyer than of the seller. I think a study 
of those rules should be made by all the pack- 
ers employed in the export business. 

I don’t know just exactly the remedy. I 
know that there are some remedies which 
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could be applied, and I just ask the American 
export packer to study the question himself. 
You all know the conditions probably better 
than I do, particularly the large packers; but 
we have been up against a very serious prop- 
osition this year. 


British Labor Buys Only Best Meats. 


There is another feature in the situation 
this year which has not heretofore been pres- 
ent in England; that is the fact that the 
laboring man has been making so much money 
that he will buy nothing but the best. You 
would be astonished to know, perhaps, that 
the laboring men of Great Britain today, as 
a rule, are buying better products for the 
table than the middle class man or the or- 
dinary good professional man or merchant. 
They will buy nothing but what is actually 
of the best. 

I have had customers come into the office 
in Liverpool, customers to whom you could 
sometimes sel] a thing that was slightly off, 
perhaps at a cheaper price; but there is no 
chance of any of that business now. Their 


working men will not buy anything but the 
best. 
Now, gentlemen, the message I bring from 


one which to a native-born 
Scotchman would seem to be a very impor- 
tant one. I naturally admire Great Britain 
on the stand she made during the war. I 
admire the wonderful co-operation of her col- 
onies and her I had dreams in 
my mind of a greater and better Great Britain 
than was before. But whether it 
is the after effects of the war, or what it is 
I don’t know. 

But I came away from Great Britain very 
disappointed. The working man is working 
as little as he possibly can. When he 
work he not put into his work his best 
efforts. It is a very sad situation. I passed 
through Yorkshire on my way to Scotland 
for a little vacation, and I believe that prac- 
tically every big works was closed down. 


Great Britain is 


possessions. 


there ever 


does 


loes 


Trouble With the British Workingman. 


Now. I believe that the British workman. 
taking them all told, is a sensible well mean- 
ing man. Unfortunately, he is led by a few. 
I never, however, saw such a condition as 


there is now. They don’t seem to realize that 
they are wanting energy. England is losing 
all of her export trade. Her sterling pound 
is getting worth less and less, week by week. 
I hope that something will come up to change 
that opinion, because I feel that I am talking 
for all of you when I say what I have to say 
to the English speaking nation, wherever they 
he. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for listening to me. 
I don’t want this to be taken as an address 
before the packers’ convention, because I did 
not know that I was going to be called upon; 
but I did wish to give you @ little idea of the 
conditions as I saw them’ in England. I 
thank you. 

PRESIDENT McCREA: 
the run of business, 
any unfinished business. Is 
ished business? 

(No response.) 

PRESIDENT 
pass on to new 
business? 


Getting down to 
we will take up 
there any unfin- 


regulat 


will 
new 


McCREA : 


business. 


If not, we 
Is there any 


To Save Losses From Bruised Livestock. 

SECRETARY GOULD: I would like to 
raise a Mr. Chairman. Not long. ago, 
Mr. Jay E. Decker of Jacob E. Decker & Sons. 
wrote to me in regard to an important mat- 
ter, and I am going to read from his letter. 
because I believe he will very likely want to 
say something on this point, which is prob- 
ably one*ivhich the new Institute will take 
up. 

He believed that something should be done 
to endeavor to reduce the very great loss in 
meat food products by putting on a propa- 
ganda to minimize the bruising of live stock 
in its movement from the farm to the pack- 
ing centres, and eventually into the packing 
houses. “I believe that all of the packers 
could furnish records of at least the approxi- 
mate number of bruised animals they receive 


pont, 
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daily. They could also give you the approxi- 
mate loss due to the animals being bruised. 
I believe figures that could be gotten together 
on this matte: would be appalling if shown in 
grand total figures. I believe also with the 
right kind of propaganda a very large per- 
centage of this loss could be overcome.” 

There is a definite, specific suggestion for 
future activities, and such things as that are 
very welcome. Is Mr. Decker here? Mr. 
Decker, do you want to speak on this point? 

MR. JAY E. DECKER: I am not a pub- 
lic speaker, and I don’t know that I want to 
say anything more than I have said. I think 
a committee ought to be appointed to get to- 
gether on this proposition. 

SECRETARY GOULD: As I understand 
it, there are to be quite a number of stand- 
ing committees of the new Institute, and as 
I remember it, one of them under its normal 
scope of activities could easily include this 
sort of thing, and if you care to have me 
do so, I will simply transmit this as a sug- 
gested method of operation. 

MR. DECKER: Yes, all right. 

PRESIDENT McCREA: Is _ there 
other new business? (No response.) 

PRESIDENT McCREA: The report of the 
Resolutions Committee. Will the Chairman 
please report. 


any 


Report of Resolutions 


Committee 


MR. JAMES S. 
on Resolutions 
that 
passed unanimously, and we recommend that 


AGAR: The 


this morning, 


Committee 


met and these 


resolutions will be read to you were 


you adopt the same. Do you think it is nec- 
You 


all heard it yesterday, and we unequivocally 


essary to read Mr. Wilson's resolution? 


and unanimously recommend that it be put 


through just exactly as Mr. Wilson presented 
it. Is there any necessity of reading it, gen- 
tlemen? 

(Replies of no, no.) 

MR. JAMES S. AGAR: 


This is another 


resoluticn that the Committee recommended. 





Offer Aid in Investigation. 


“WHEREAS, The United States Depart- 
ment of Justice has recently instituted in Chi- 
cago criminal proceedings, the ostensible pur- 
pose of which is to ascertain the truth as to 
certain charges against members of the meat 
packing industry; and 

“WHEREAS, It is believed by the meat 
packers of this country that such charges are 
utterly unfounded; therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, That the members of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers hereby 
offer to the properly accredited officials of the 
United States Department of Justice all pos- 
sible aid and co-operation in its efforts to as- 
certain the truth or falsity of these charges, 
to the end that the public may be fully in- 
formed as to the worth and economic sound- 
ness of the meat packing industry.” 


PRESIDENT McCREA: Gentlemen, you 
have heard the resolution’ as read by Mr. 
Agar. What is your pleasure? 


(It was moved by Mr. James C. Cownie, 
and duly seconded, that the resolution be 
adopted. ) 

(Motion unanimously carried.) 

MR. AGAR: I might have prefaced that 
resolution by a few remarks on how we felt 
about it. It is not any particular packer 
they are going after in Chicago, gentiemen. 
it is all of them. It is all the packers, and 
they are a unit on this thing, and we want to 
be as a unit on this resolution. 

I will read another resolution. 


Resolutions of Thanks. 


“RESOLVED, That we extend our sincere 
thanks to the members of the General Com- 
mittee of Arrangements and the Committees 
on Entertainment and Banquet for their gen- 
erous hospitality and their untiring efforts to 
make our visit to Atlantic City both profitable 
and pleasant. The spirit they have shown has 
proved each one of them worthy members of 
cur organization, and we are happy over the 
results of our decision to accept their hos- 
pitality on this occasion. 

“RESOLVED, That we extend our thanks 
also to Mayor Bacharach and to officials and 
citizens of Atlantic City and County for the 
greeting they have given us, and the courtesy 
shown us during every hour of our stay; and 
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be elected President of this Association, now 
that we offer our thanks also the gentlemen 
of the press for the generous space accorded 
reports of our meetings in their columns.” 

PRESIDENT McCREA: 
have heard the resolution. 
pleasure? 

(It was moved and seconded that the reso- 
lution be adopted.) 

(Motion unanimously carried.) 

PRESIDENT McCREA: The next will be 
the report of the Auditing Committee. 

SECRETARY GOULD: I will read that 
which has been submitted for reading before 
you. 


Report of the Auditing 


Committee 


Your Auditing. Committee begs to report 
that the Treasurer’s records, consisting of 
cash book, bank book and bank statement, 
have been examined and found correct. The 
records show that they have been well and 
carefully kept. Their records verify ,that: 

Receipts were $29,607.78 

Disbursements 28,933.54 
Balance on 

tember 9th, 


Gentlemen, you 
What is your 


hand Sep- 
scare ge etre ceeg 174.24 
J. A. Whitfield 
Harry Culver 
Anton Stolle. 
Committee on Audit. 
PRESIDENT McCREA: You have 
the report of the Anditing Committee. 
is your pleasure? 
(It was moved and seconded that the report 
of the Auditing Committee be adopted.) 
(Motion unanimously carried.) 
PRESIDENT McCREA: The next will be 
the report of the Obituary Committee. 
SECRETARY GOULD: The Chairman of 
that Committee has asked me if I would be 
kind enough to read the report. 


Report of Obituary 
Committee 


“WHEREAS, God in His wisdom has taken 
from us during the past year a number of 
those who have so long been associated with 
us and identified with the industry we repre- 
sent; and 

“WHEREAS, It becomes our solemn duty to 
remember them even in death; therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, That we spread upon our 
records this evidence of our sorrow at their 
loss; and direct the Secretary to transmit to 
their families a copy of these minutes with 
an expression of our sympathy and condol- 
ence, 

“RESOLVED, That these names be added 
to the roll of our honored dead, as follows: 

Ralph W. E. Decker, Mason City, Ia. 
H. H. Meyer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Others to be added. 

(Signed) John Thuerer, 
Chairman Obituary Committee. 


PRESIDENT McCREA: Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Obituary Com- 
mittee. What is your pleasure? 

(It was moved and seconded that the report 
of the Obituary Committee be adopted.) 

(Motion unanimously carried.) 

PRESIDENT McCREA: Now we will have 
the report of the Nominating Committee. 


Report of Nominating 
Committee 


MR. A. EBERHART: Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen: In the reorganization of our As- 
sociation, the Committee was confronted with 
the task of presenting for your consideration 
the names of 21 men for 21 positions: the 
positions of President, three Vice-Presidents, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and 15 Directors; five 
directors to serve for one-year terms, five 
directors to serve for two-year terms, and five 
directors to serve for three-year terms. We 
have given most careful consideration to the 
selection of the names that we unanimously 


heard 
What 
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present to you at this time, and hope that 
they will meet with your hearty approval. 

In presenting the name of a man for Presi- 
dent of this Association, we wil present the 
name of a man of national reputation, a man 
of sterling integrity, a man of great executive 
ability, one in whom we can all take great 
pride, one whom we all love and admire, Mr. 
Thomas E. Wilson. (Loud and continued 
applause). 

Gentlemen, your Committee present as 
Vice-Presidents for the ensuing year, Mr. S. 
T. Nash of Cleveland, Mr. Howard R. Smith 
of Baltimore, Mr. Charles S. Hardy of San 
Diego, California. 

For Secretary we present the name of R. G. 
Gould of Chicago. (Applause). 

For Treasurer, John T. Agar. (Applause). 

Directors to serve for one year: Walter H. 
Miller, of Chicago; Charles Roberts, of Chi- 
cago; Michael Ryan, of Cincinnati; T. W. 
Taliaferro, of Detroit; George A. Hormel, of 
Austin, Minn. 

Directors to serve for two years: E. A. 
Cudahy, Jr., of Chicago; W. H. Gehrmann, of 
Davenport, Ia.; Oscar G. Meyer, Jr., Chicago, 
Ill.; R. E. Paine, of Houston, Texas; G. F. 
Swift, Jr., of Chicago, II. 

Directors to serve for three years: J. Ogden 
Armour, of Chicago; Gustav Bischoff, Jr., of 
St. Louis; Jacob C. Dold, of Buffalo; J. J. 
Felin, of Philadelphia, and Edward Morris, of 
Chicago. 

(It was moved and seconded that the Secre- 
tary be instructed to cast one vote for the 


election of the offcers mentioned for the 
terms specified.) 
PRESIDENT McCREA: Gentlemen, you 


have heard the report. All those in favor of 
the motion will signify it by saying “aye.” 
(Motion unanimously carried.) 
(Thereupon the newly elected President, Mr. 
Thomas E. Wilson, took the Chair.) 


Inaugural of President Wilson. 


PRESIDENT THOMAS E. WILSON: 
Gentlemen of the Convention: I am_ very 
srateful to you for the honor that you have 
bestowed upon me. I know of no greater honor 
that might be bestowed upon a packer than to 
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that you have all pledged yourselves for the 
higher ideals of the Association. I appreciate 
it from the very depths of my heart. 

And I further appreciate, gentlemen, that 
it is going to require a great deal of time and 
attention, and I appreciate that the success 
of our efforts, of the efforts of the Associa- 
tion, are going to depend upon organization. 
I recognize the limitations of any one man. 
I recognize my own limitations, and I know 
that without the hearty support of this entire 
organization, of the Committees, of the Board 
of Directors that you have elected, that we 
are not going to reach the goal that I think 
this organization is entitled to reach; and I 
am satisfied that I am going to have the 
necessary support from the entire organiza- 
tion, the necessary support from the officers 
that you have just elected, and from the 
Committees that are to be appointed, in 
order to place this grand industry and this 
grand Association, this Institute, on the level 
with the public and the people where it be- 
longs. I am grateful to you all. I am deeply 
appreciative. I thank you. (Loud and con- 
tinued applause). . 

SECRETARY GOULD: Gentlemen, at this 
stage of the proceedings, there is a little 
ceremony performed, but we are not going to 
stage it at this moment. It is going to be 
reserved for the banquet this evening. And 
before you leave, I want to again say for the 
benefit of those who came in late, that at 
11 o’clock tomorrow morning there is to be a 
flight, and we all surely will be there to see 
what happens. This evening, at 7 o’clock, 
there is to be the annual banquet. 

PRESIDENT WILSON: I would like to 
add one more thought, and that is this: I am 
ambitious for this organization; I am ambi- 
tious for the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, and my ambition extends to the 
thought of the possibility of being some day 
able to openly welcome to that Institute the 
producers of this country and the distributors 
of meats. The time has not yet arrived for 
that. We must prepare ourselves before we 
can extend that invitation. Gentlemen, the 
meeting stands adjourned. 

(The meeting thereupon adjourned.) 








G. F. SWIFT, THOMAS E. WILSON AND CHAIRMAN LOUIS BURK OF THE BANQUET COMMITTEE. 
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American Meat Packers’ Trade & Supply 
Association 


Co-incident with the reorganization of the 
American Meat Packers Association, a rep- 
resentative gathering of the former associ- 
ate members of that Association, at a pre- 
liminary meeting held in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 5, formulated plans for the forma- 
tion of a separate organization among the 
business houses which are interested in the 
packing house industry. 

A meeting was called for Sept. 15, at 
Atlantic City, to perfect such an organiza- 
tion. On that day about 75 men met at the 
Hotel Traymore in Atlantic City and or- 
ganized the American Meat Packers’ Trade 
and Supply Association. The meeting was 
opened by Mr. R. G. Gould, Secretary of the 


Institute of American Meat Packers who 
briefly explained the situation and then 


turned over the meeting to Mr. J. P. Brunt, 
the temporary chairman. After a thorough 
discussion of the proposition the meeting 
decided to organize the American Meat 
Pack®s Trade and Supply Association. 

The purposes of this new body, among 
other things, are to further and protect the 
nterests and general welfare of the mem- 
bers; to co-operate with the Federal and 
State Governments and to provide means for 
thorough co-operation with the meat pack- 
ng industry. 

A constitution and by-laws were adopted 
ind the following officers and Board of Gov- 
‘rnors were elected: 

President.—J. P. Brunt, Vice-President and 
General Manager, Mid West Box Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Vice-President.—_W. G. Agar, Agar Bern- 
son Corporation, New York City. 

Secretary and Treasurer.—C. E. 
The National Provisioner, Chicago. 

Board of Governors.—A. A. Davidson, Dav- 
idson Commission Co., Chicago; F. M. De 
Beers, Swenson Evaporator Co., Chicago: 
W. F. Brunner, Paterson Parchmont Paper 
Co., Paterson, N. J.; C. V. Brecht, The 
Brecht Company, St. Louis; Horace C. Gard- 
ner, Gardner & Lindberg, Chicago; E. W. 
Bromilow, Continental Can Co., Chicago; C. 
B. Robinson, J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, 
Mich.; W. J. Richter, Armour Mechanical 
Co., Chicago; J. F. Livezey, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Hooker, 


Charter Members Enrolled. 


The following were enrolled as charter 
members, it being provided that thirty days’ 
time be allowed for other concerns not rep- 
resented at the meeting to join as charter 
members: 

Charter Members.—Agar Bernson Co., New 
York; American Meat Packers’ Supply Co., 
Chicago; Armour Mechanical Co., Chicago; 
Baltimore Construction Supply Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; The Brecht Company, St. Louis; 


W. B. Cassell, Baltimore, Md.; Cincinnati 
Butchers Supply Co., Cincinnati, 0.; Chicago 
Engineering Co., Chicago, Ill.; Continental 


Can Co., Chicago, Ill.; R. C. Crawford, Pitts- 


burg, Pa.; A. A. Davidson, Chicago, IIL; 
Darling & Co., Chicago; Herman Fleming, 


Boston; J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich.; 
Gardner & Lindberg Co., Chicago; P. G. 
Gray & Co., Boston; W. B. Hulme, Chicago; 
Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., Hagerstown, 
Md.; Johnson Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W. 


Va.; Kansas Rock Salt Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Korrect Kutting Co., Chicago; J. R. 


Livezey, Philadelphia, Pa.; Louisville Rend- 
ering Co., Louisville, Ky.; Morgan Bros.; 
Myles Salt Co., New Orleans, La. 

W. B. Mullaly, Chicago; The National Pro- 
visioner, Chicago and New York; O’Neill & 
Payne, Philadelphia; Pacifie Coast Borax Co., 
New York; Packers Machinery and Equip- 
ment Co., Chicago; Paterson Parchment 
Paper Co., Paterson, N. J.; Pioneer Box Co., 
Chicago; J. R. Poole & Co., Boston, Mass. ; 
Preservative Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; E. C. 
Price Co., Chicago; Redfield Mechanical Co., 
Chicago; W. T._ Riley, Philadelphia; 
Schwenger Klein Co., Cleveland, O.; John E. 
Smith Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: Standard 





Asphalt and Refining Co., Chicago; Statler 
Engineering Co., Chicago; Chas H. Sterne, 
Chicago; J. T. Taylor, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Thompson and Taylor Spice Co., Chicago; 
Van Loan & Co., New York; Wagner Re- 
fining Co., Cincinnati, O.; C. H. A. Wannen- 
wetsch & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Weis & Leish 
Co.; The White Co., Cleveland, O.; Wyants- 
kill Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y.; Oliver Wynne, 
Norfolk, Va.; H. C. Zaun, New York City; 
American By-Product Machinery Co., New 
York; Alfred H. Benjamin, New York; 
Rogers, Brown & Co., Seattle, Wash. 
President Brunt made a request of the 
members of the new Association that they 
send to him the names of all those who 
might be eligible to membership, and who 





J. P. 


BRUNT 
(Mid-West Box Co., 
President Trade & Supply Association. 


Chicago) 


would meet the high-class qualifications de- 
manded by the standards of the organiza- 
tion. The charter roll remains open for 30 
days for this purpose. 

The President was authorized to appoint 
a Brokers Conference Committee. The fol- 
lowing were appointed on this Committee: 
A. A. Davidson, Chicago; J. T. Taylor, Pitts- 
burgh; W. B. Cassell, Baltimore; Chas. H. 
Sterne, Chicago; E. Griffin, Boston; W. T. 
Riley, Philadelphia, and J. J. P. Langton, St. 
Louis. 

The offces of the Association will be with 
The National Provisioner at Chicago. 

The following Constitution and By-laws 
were adopted unanimously by the meeting. 
CONSTITUTION 
Name 
Article 1. The name of this organization 
shall be the AMERICAN MEAT PACKERS 
TRADE AND SUPPLY ASSOCIATION. 

Objects 

Article 2. This association is organized 
for the purpose of lawfully furthering and 
protecting the interest and general welfare 
of its individual members; providing a 
means of rendering effective the spirit of 
co-operation existing among the several 
branches of business which are closely re- 
lated to the meat-packing industry; to co- 
operate with the Federal and State Govern- 
ment in all pertinent matters; of standing 
ready at all times to endeavor to correct, 
should the necessity arise, abuses of trade 
customs which may develop from time to 
time in even the most carefully regulated 
industry; of aiding in the improvement of 
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packing-house practice; and of instituting 
and executing measures calculated to bring 
about economy by means of standardization 
of equipment and supplies whenever possible. 


Membership 
Article 3.—Any individual, partnership or 
incorporated company whose business largely 
consists in buying or selling materials or 
products for from or to the packing-house 
trade, or in furnishing professional services, 
news service, equipment, machinery, or sup- 
plies to the packing-house trade, may be ad- 
mitted to membership, upon such terms as 

the By-Laws may provide. 


Officers. 

Article 4. The officers of this association 
shall consist of a President, Vice President, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and a committee of 
nine, in addition to the officers to be known 
as the Board of Governors, of which the 
President, Vice President and Secretary- 
Treasurer shall also be members. All officers 
and members of the Board of Governors, ex- 
cept the Secretary-Treasurer, shall be mem- 
bers and shall be elected by ballot at the 
regularly called annual meeting, or at a spe- 
cial meeting taking the place of such regu- 
lar meeting. 

Elections 

Article 5. All elections shall be by bal- 
lot, unless otherwise ordered, by a majority 
of the members present at the meeting. The 
officers shall be elected for one year and shall 
continue in office until their successors have 
qualified. 

Annual Meeting 

Article 6. This association shall hold an 
annual meeting for the purpose of electing 
officers, acting upon matters affecting the 
association, discussing topies of interest to 
the packing-house industry, for promoting 
the objects of the association, and for so- 
cial intercourse between the members. The 
time and date of the annual meeting shall 
be decided upon by the Board of Governors, 
and announcement to the members duly made 
by the Secretary. . 


Amendments to Constitution 

Article 7. This Constitution may be 
amended, or a new Constitution adopted, by 
a vote of two-thirds of the members pres- 
ent at the annual meeting, provided that 
thirty days’ previous notice of such inten- 
tion, stating the nature of the proposed 
amendment, be given in writing by a mem- 
ber to the Secretary of this association, who 
shall, at least fifteen days previous to the 
annual meeting at which the proposed 
amendment or amendments are to be acted 
upon, mail a copy of the proposed amend- 
ment or amendments to each member of the 


association. 
BY-LAWS 


Fully cognizant of the dignity and eco- 
nomic worth of the meat-packing industry 
as it is at present organized, the members 
of this association pledge themselves to so 
conduct this organization as to render it a 
worthy element in the interpretation to the 
people of America of their greatest and most 
important industry. 


Duties of the President 

Article 1. The President of this associ- 
ation shall preside at all its meetings and 
appoint all special committees, unless other- 
wise ordered by the meeting. He shall de- 
cide all points of order raised, subject to 
change by a two-thirds vote of the meeting. 
In case of his absence or inability to per- 
form his duties, the meeting shall be con- 
ducted by the Vice President. In case both 
President and Vice President are absent, a 
chairman pro tempore shall be chosen by the 


members present. The President shall call 
special meetings whenever he may be re- 


quired to do so, upon the written request of 
the Board of Governors, or of twenty-five 
members, and shall direct the Secretary to 
issue notices (stating the object) to all mem- 
bers. 
Duties of the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Article 2. The Secretary-Treasurer shall 

keep a record of all meetings, and of all 
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other transactions and affairs of the associ- 
ation of which a record is commonly kept; 
issue all official notices; keep a roll of the 
members; conduct the correspondence, and 
perform all other duties incidental to his 
office, and as Treasurer, shall collect all dues 
and have the custody of all money due to the 
association and disburse the funds under the 
direction of the Board of Governors. He shall 
keep an accurate account of all money re- 
ceived and expended, and shall submit a 
statement whenever requested by the Presi- 
dent or Board of Governors, showing the 
financial condition of the association, and 
shall submit a statement in writing at the 
annual meeting, showing all receipts and ex- 
penditures for the year. He shall receive 
such remuneration for services and expenses 
ais may be decided upon by the Board of 
Governors, 


Duties of Board of Governors 


Article 3. First—The Board of Governors 
shall elect its own Chairman, and shall have 


the general management and direction of 
this association. It may investigate and 
take action on any matter of interest to 
this association or its members while the 
issociation is not in session. 

Second—A majority of the Board shall 
form a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness. All members of the Board shall have 


ample notice of all meetings. 

Third—Whenever any vacancy shall oc- 
cur in the executive staff of this association. 
the Board of Governors shall, by balloting 
it the earliest possible moment, proceed to 
fill such vacancies. 

Fourth—The Board of Governors shall de- 
cide upon a place to hold the annual meet- 
ing, and all members must be notified of the 
selection at least thirty days before the 
meeting. 

Fifth—It shall provide a program for the 
annual meeting. 

Sixth—The Board of Governors may at its 
liscretion drop from membership any mem- 
ber who has been guilty of misconduct or 
violation of any of the rules of this organ- 
ization. 

Standing Committees 


Article 4.—There shall be three standing 
committees appointed by the President, 
which shall serve one year, and until their 
successors shall be appointed. They shall 
each consist of five members. These com- 
mittees are as follows: 

Committee on Membership 
Auditing Committee 
Entertainment Committee. 

The Auditing Committee shall audit the 

books and accounts of the Secretary-Treas- 


urer, and make a written report upon same 
wm the annual meeting. 

All applicants for membership shall be ap- 
proved by the Committee on Membership and 
referred to the Board of Governors. 


Election of Members 
Article 5. Members shall be elected at 
any regular or called meeting of the Board 
of Governors by a two-thirds favorable vote 
of said Board. The amount of the annual 
dues must accompany all applications for 
membership. 


Privileges and Duties of Members 

Article 6.—First—All members shall be en- 
titled to enjoy the rights and privileges se- 
cured through membership, as fixed by the 
Constitution, equally and impartially. 

Second—Each member. binds himself to 
pay all dues promptly, and to comply with 
the Constitution, By-Laws, Acts and 
lutions of this association. 

Third—Each member shall have the right 
to one vote. 

Fourth—All applications for membershhip 
shall contain the business title of the per- 
son, firm or corporation applying for mem- 
bership, and must be signed by a competent 
officer thereof. 

Membership Dues. 

Article 7. The annual dues shall be $25.00 
a year. All dues shall be paid to the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer within thirty days after 
the annual meeting, and shall terminate with 


Reso- 
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the opening of the next annual meeting. 
Members in arrears six months may at the 
discretion of the Board of Governors be 
dropped from the roll. The Board of Gov- 





WILLIAM G. 
(Agar Bernson Corporation, New York) 
Vice-President Trade & Supply Association. 


AGAR 


ernors at its discretion may reinstate de- 
linquent members upon the payment by such 
members of the amount of dues in arrears. 

Asticle 8. Special assessments may be 
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levied by the President subject to the au- 
thority of the Board of Governors, 
Quorum 

Article 9. Twenty-five members shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
all Hwsiness. 

Meetings. 

Article 10. Any meeting can be adjourned 
to any subsequent day, for want of a quo- 
rum or other causes. In case of failure to 
hold a meeting at the time called, it shall 
be the duty of the President to call such 
meeting at as early a day as possible there- 
after. 

Order of Business. 

Article 11. 1 President’s address, 2 Roll 
Call, 3 Reading of Minutes of Preceding 
Meeting, 4 Report of Secretary-Treasurer, 5 
teport of Board of Governors, 6 Reports of 
Special Committees, 7 Election of Members, 
8 Unfinished business, 9 New business, 10 
Reading and discussion of papers, 11 Elec- 
tion of Officers, 12 Adjournment. 

Official Organ 

Article 12. The official organ of this as- 
sociation shall be The National Provisioner, 
of Chicago and New York. 

Amendments to By-Laws. 

Article 13. The By-Laws may be amend- 
ed, or new By-Laws adopted, by a _ two- 
thirds vote of the Board of Governors at 
any regular or called meeting of said Board, 
provided that fifteen days’ previous notice 
of such intention, stating the nature of the 
proposed By-Laws or amendment be sent to 
the Secretary, who shall at once notify each 
member of the Board of Governors. 

Supplementary 

Article 14.—In all matters of dispute, 
Cushing’s Manual shall be taken as the par- 
liamentary guide. 


The Convention Smoker 


smoker was held 
at the Hotel Blackstone on Monday evening, 


The annual convention 
and for the first time in the history of con- 
ventions the ladies were guests. This was a 
happy accident. It had been intended to give 
the ladies a theater party on Tuesday night, 
while the But the 
all-pervading “strike” intervened, and as the 
theaters were dark the committee quickly 


men were banquetting. 


changed the plan, and made it a “ladies’ 
That is, the ladies 
they did not necessarily smoke! 

the form of a 
cabaret performance which lasted from nine 


smoker.” were there— 


The entertainment took 


until well along after midnight, with some- 
thing new every minute, and dancing for the 
guests in between. There was an excellent 
“jazz” orchestra, and all that was missing 
was Fred Burrows to set the terpsichorean 
styles. 

The show began with the regular Black- 
and later the “added starters” 
Jack entertainment 
committee began to forge to the front. As 


stone cabaret, 
provided by Livezey’s 
it neared midnight they edged very close to 
the front, and later they even got out, on 
top and made things buzz considerably. A 
their own 
who were 


few gentlemen accompanied by 


or other men’s Wives or sisters, 
rash enough to pre-empt ringside seats, re- 
They 


out of 


uretted it before the night was over. 


would have been more comfortable 
range. 

What with bright-eyed ladies and dancing 
men and Apache acrobatics and _ roller-skat- 
ing stunts, it was a large and lively evening. 
In the midst of it Sheriff Johnson was called 
upon to violate his own laws by presiding at 
from numbered 


four winners to be 


a lottery 
tickets, the 


drawing guest- 


awarded a 


special prize not denominated in the bond. 
The “lucky” four were Chas. F. Unrath, of 
the Fulton Packing Co., Chicago, H. L. Har- 
of the Pacific Coast Borax Company, 
New York, attorney W. P. Jones of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Mrs. Simon Greenwald of 
Baltimore. When it was announced that the 
prizes were airplane flights to be taken over 
the ocean the next morning, Mrs. Greenwald 
invited James S. Agar of.Chicago to be her 
substitute, and he gallantly responded. 


ris, 


Going Up in the Air. 

The next morning at 11 o’clock there was a 
large and interested assemblage at the Inlet, 
near the northern end of the Boardwalk, to 
witness the The flights were 
given the courtesy of the Curtiss 
and Earle L. Ovington, president 
of the Curtiss Flying Station at Atlantic 
City, was the pilot. went up 
two by two, and came down the same way. 

First Bill” Harris and Brother 
Jones of the legal fraternity ascended, after 
their friends had bid them a tearful good- 
bye, and after Harris had thoughtfully de- 
posited his watch and money with his side- 
kick Leon Alexandre, for safe-keeping. When 
they had skimmed the water and 
through the air to a height of a mile or so, 
and landed safely, “Jim” Agar and packer 
Unrath took their seats with jaunty confi- 
dence, flowers being omitted on this occa- 
sion. They, too, had a safe journey to the 
stars and return, and aside from a slight. 
ringing in the ears, nobody was the worse 
for the experience. 

Each aviator was presented with a duly 
executed flying certificate, to be taken home 
and proudly displayed as an unusual sou- 
venir of the greatest convention ever! 
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The Annual Banguet 


The annual dinner of the 1919 meeting 
was unique in more than one respect. It 
was on the level, of course, and yet it was 
beneath the level, being held in the Sub- 
marine Grill of the Hotel Traymore, with 
the courtyard fountain playing overhead, and 
the little fishes swimming round in plain 
view of those who turned their faces ceiling- 
ward. It somewhat of a come-down 
compared to the 18th floor banquet of Oscar 
Mayer’s year, but otherwise it was a come- 
up in every respect. 

The entertainment which preceded the 
speaking was a delightful surprise; no more 
finished artists of their kind have ever enter- 
With the ex- 
cellent menu which preceded these diversions, 
the assemblage of nearly 400 banqueters was 
just in the mood to relish the after-dinner 
wit and eloquence of the veteran toastmaster, 
the Jersey ex-governor’s ironic arraignment 
of the politicians, the Philadelphia lawyer’s 
purling brook of poetic prose, and the news- 
paper poet’s delightful character verses woven 
into the closing speech. 

The speakers speak for themselves through 
the stenographic report which The National 
Provisioner here presents for the benefit of 
those who 


was 


tained a dinner assemblage. 


missed this memorable occasion. 
Do not be appalled by the array of cold 
type; every word is worth reading, and no 
packer can afford to pass by the oration of 
Stokes. It is worthy of care- 
ful perusal and frequent quotation. 

The Dinner Committee had the inimitable 
Louis Burk for with Bayard C. 
Dickinson as executive secretary, and Morris 
C. Bastian of Allentown, Pa., Jacob S. Ulmer 
of Pottsville, Pa., Frederick A. Vogt and 
Jacob Beiswanger of Philadelphia, 
Kern of New York and Walter 


ex-Governor 


chairman, 


George 


Brainard of 


Jersey City as fellow-committeemen. The 
tables were banked with beautiful floral 
centerpieces, and a fine orchestra played 
throughout. 

THE MENU 


Cocktail of Fresh Fruit a la Parisienne 
Heart of Celery Green Olives 
Salted Almonds 
Cream Windsor aux Profiterolles 
Aiguillette of Jersey Sole Riviera 
Persillees New Potatoes 


Vol au Vent of Sweetbread a la Toulousaine 
La Neige a la Orientale 
Roasted Milk Fed Maryland Chicken 
With Watercress 
Cranberry Jelly 
Salad 
Raspberries Souffle a la Vanille 
Mignardises 
Cafe Double 


Cigarettes 


Algerienne 


Cigars 


At the conclusion of the dinner Chairman 
Louis Burk called the assemblage to order. 

CHAIRMAN BURK: A very important 
matter is before you, gentlemen. It is so 
very important that I do not feel that I am 
equal to the occasion of presenting it to you, 
and I will turn the matter over to Mr. 
Thomas E. Wilson to present it to you. 
Please give your very undivided attention to 
Mr. Wilson’s remarks. 

PRESIDENT WILSON: Gentlemen, this 
is rather a difficult room to speak in, and I 
ask you to give to me and to give to all the 
gentlemen who follow me your very closest 
attention, and let us have quiet while we 
are speaking, please. 





Presentation to Retiring President. 

Mr. McCrea, will you please step forward. 
(Ex-President McCrea then stepped to the 
platform.) 

Mr. McCrea, the first duty that has been 
imposed upon me, as president of the Asso- 
ciation, is, I think, the most pleasing duty 
that might be possible. It is customary to 
give to the retiring officer some token of 
the appreciation of the membership of this 
Association. It is with great pleasure that 
I extend to you this little token on behalf 
of the membership of the Association, and 
I would have you know, Mr. McCrea, that we 
present it to you, and the membership pre- 
sents it to you, not with the ordinary 
expression of good will, but they present it 
to you with their love, with their great aa- 
miration, and with their greatest and most 
sincere gratification for the services which 
you have rendered during the past two years. 
Your services have been fully and greatly 
appreciated. We are not releasing you from 


BAYARD C. DICKINSON 


(Louis Burk, 
General Secretary 


Philadelphia, 
Convention 


Fa.) 
Committee. 


duty to this Association. We are going to 
expect to retain your advice, your counsel 
and your companionship. I present to you 
on behalf of this Association, Mr. McCrea, 
this little token which I hope you will 
accept with our love and appreciation. (Loud 
applause.) 

A VOICE: What’s the matter with Jimmie 
McCrea of Cleveland? 

MANY VOICES: He’s all right. 

MANY VOICES: Who’s all right? 

MANY VOICES: Jimmie McCrea. 

MANY VOICES: Who said so? 

MANY VOICES: I. 

MR. McCREA: Mr. Wilson and Gentlemen. 
This is something that I can hardly express 
my appreciation of, and I hardly know how 
to express my thanks, and [| shall retain it 
as long as I live as one of the most valued 
of my possessions. Gentlemen, I thank you. 


Some Very High-Class Entertainment. 

CHAIRMAN BURK: Gentlemen, we have 
a great treat in store for you, and, if we 
may have your attention and quiet, Miss 
Elida Morris will give you a very delightful 
entertainment. It is very important that 
she have every attention and perfect quiet. 
(Miss Elida Morris thereupon entertained the 
assemblage.) 

CHAIRMAN BURK: Gentlemen, when 
your committee asked me to introduce the 
artists engaged for tonight’s entertainment, 
I had every confidence in them. It is evident 
from your response to the artist that was 
before you just now that you appreciate it 
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very much. I feel so confident in your En- 
tertainment Committee’s work that I think 
after you hear this number you will call a 
special meeting and pass a resolution of 
thanks and gratitude to your committee for 
the wonderful performance that they have 
furnished. I now take great pleasure in pre- 
senting to you Miss Irene Franklin, assisted 
by Mr. Burton Green. (Miss Irene Franklin 
thereupon entertained.) 


A Philadelphia Singer. 


CHAIRMAN ,BURK: Gentlemen, I take 
great pleasure in introducing to you my 
personal friend, Jimmie McCase of the 
Seventeenth Ward of Philadelphia. Jimmie 
and I are the two oldest residents of the 
Seventeenth Ward of Philadelphia. That 
sounds funny, doesn’t it? But I tell you 
why that is. In the Seventeenth Ward of 


Philadelphia you must either fight or move, 
and Jimmie and I have been doing both all 
our lifetime, and we are there yet. Jimmie 
will entertain you with one of his finest new 
songs, called “Danny Boy.” (Mr. McCase en- 


tertained with the following songs: “Danny 
Loy,” “Rosie O’Shea,” “Mike the Cop” “Rosie” 


and “When the Fighting Irish Come Home.”) 

CHAIRMAN BURK: Gentlemen. permit 
me to introduce to you my friend, Mr. Cat- 
tell, the father of the State of Pennsylvania, 
a gentleman who has made more addresses 
than any other man in the State and, per- 
haps, a great many other places, and who 
can give you more statistics on the State 
of Pennsylvania than any other man. Mr. 
Cattell. (Applause.) 


The Toastmaster Speaks 

MR. E. J. CATTELL: My dear friend, Mr. 
Burk, and my friends of this wonderful As- 
seciation: I am delighted to be here, and I am 
delighted to be introduced in just that way. 
I did come over with William Penn, and I am 
pretty old. But, I thank God for, life every 
morning that I live and then I want to live 
to be 100 years old and then double the lease 
and do my own repairs if necessary. 


I get more out of life every year I live. 
I played a game of base ball last June in 


Detroit, and I was the only one that got.a 
run. I got a base hit and when I got on 
second base my heart was on third. I have 
a sign in my office at the City Hall which 
says: “If a pretty girl passes my office and 
I don’t know her, send for the Coroner; ’m 
dead.” 

[ have lived long enough to outgrow all my 
fears, even the fear of a bald head, because 
1 have- discovered that you never see cheap 
furniture with a marble top. I believe that 
every man who is alive ought to thank God, 
and each new day I live makes me feel richer. 
The world doesn’t owe me a living. I owe 
the world a life. That is the spirit of 
America. We get by giving, and you have 
got to give first. If you can’t get what you 
like, like what yvou’ve got—a good rule even 
for married men. (Laughter and applause.) 

Men of Right Kind. 

It is a delight to look upon a body of 
men like this. You're so different from the 
type of the little boy who said to his mother: 
“Mother, where does the light go when it 
goes out?” And she said: “That is a foolish 
question to ask me. You might just as well 
ask me where your father when he 
goes out.” 

You are the right sort. You know what to 
do and when to do it. This is so important. 
A great many people are good coroners. They 
know what to do after the thing is all over. 
When I was stopping at Baltimore I had 


goes 


breakfast with a friend and he had two 
boiled eggs. He looked suspiciously at one 


of them, and the waiter said: “Wasn't it 
boiled long enough?” My friend said: “Yes; 
but it wasn’t boiled soon enough.” 

When I was down in Virginia about a year 
ago in the old town of Fredericksburg, I was 
driving around a place where I had taken 
luncheon. It was the watermelon season, 
and on the side of the road was a little boy 
eating watermelon. My friend went over, 


after remarking that the boy seemed dis- 
consolate and said: “What is the matter, 


Tom; too much watermelon ?%” 
too little nigger.” 


He said: “No: 
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Big Men Are Required. 

That is the trouble with the present day 
problems, my friends. We will always have 
big problems, but we have got to be bigger 
ourselves. As the Frenchman says: “If we 
have got to do it, it is done; if it is im- 
possible, we will do it.” That is the sort 
of Twentieth Century spirit we must have. 

I am an optimist—as optimistic as a dear 
little chap who came to see me and said: “1 
am going out to the Sandwich Islands.” I 
said: “It is 180 degrees in. the shade out 
there,” and he said, “Well, I don’t have to 
stay in the shade all the time.” 

Give the other fellow a chance. Don’t mis- 
judge him. I used to take ninety per cent. 
myself and give the other fellow ten per 
cent. Now I find it hard to divide on a 
fifty-fifty basis. 

I was driving on a car one day and I saw 
a fellow trying to overturn a load of hay. 
I got off the car and said, “I will help you.” 
He said, “I can’t stop; father wouldn’t like 
it.” I remember being afraid of my father, 
but I wasn’t 90 years old then. I said, 
“Where is your father?” He said, “He’s 
under the hay.” 


Life’s Opportunities. 

Let us get a grip first on the fact that 
we have something to thank God for even 
in life. Let us then get a grip on the fur- 
ther fact and thank God that we have op- 
portunities. That strengthens me and helps 
me. I once knew of a farmer boy who said 
he knew all about mules, and he stood back 
of a mule and harnessed him. It was a mis- 
take. The mule kicked off half his face, and 
his father said to him, “Well, you ain’t as 
handsome, but you have a whole lot more 
sense.” Two or three people on this side of 
the earth have had that kick. They could 
not learn without the kick. We have had 
our lesson. 

As I came down the other night, I passed 
through Haddonfield, and I looked at our 
old frame building still standing, and I went 
back to one of the earliest memories I have. 
This was before Sumpter was fired on. 


A Vision of the Past. 


They brought me to Philadelphia on a 
chance of saving my life. I could see as I 
flashed by the little window of that old 
frame house out of which I looked upon the 
world which God had given me, and then 
came the vision of a true old mother, who 
has been many years with that Father whom 
she trusted—more than half a century—and 
this nation, my friends, with a wealth of 
only $17,000,000,000 and with a population 
of 25,000,000, before that awful Civil War, 
which was to test the strength of the people 
and the real belief in liberty. 

Now, I am the oldest of my family alive, 
and I look on this wonderful land of 110,000.- 
000 people and a wealth of $257,000,000,000. 

Five years later, or four years, I heard my 
father and Cyrus Field express the fullest 
faith in the Atlantic cable. No road across 
the continent. Nothing. But oh, my 
friends, that old sea, to which I used to come 
more than fifty years ago, was still rolling 
in unrest but unhastening because of the 
great laws laid down by the Mighty Lord. 

Thank God, the vision has come true, and 
tonight we are gathered here in this mighty 
house right within the sound of that won- 
derful sea that has been singing that same 
song of faith, of faith in man and life, for 
work in honest.dealings all these years, and 
we will lead the world, and we will prove 
this sovereign and divine right is not a 
dream, but the noblest doctrine ever preached 
to man. I am very happy to be here to- 
night and come to this wonderful meeting to 
meet with men who stand for the honor of 
the greatest ideals of our nation, which has 
added more happiness to the health and de- 
velopment of America. I am happy to be 
here, but my words fail me. I must pass 
the torch to those who have gone so much 
further than I have in doing the things that 
I would love to have done. 

It is my very high privilege to present to 
you men who have done so much to increase 
the prosperity of America, a man who stands 
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for the best work produced in this splendid 
State of New Jersey, a man who hae al- 
ways been a little ahead of others, but with 
a willingness to help others and to act in 
concert that the State he loved and the 
Union he loved might reach that ability to 
serve which was his highest object and am- 
bition. For more than half a century I have 
known of this man, and I have the greatest 
delight in bringing before you former Gov- 
ernor Stokes of New Jersey. (Applause.) 


The Confessions of 


a Politician 


HON. EDWARD C. STOKES: Mr. Toast- 
master and Fellow Countrymen. I have just 
discovered a cure for prohibition. That in- 
troduction supplied it. It is better than a 
glass of champagne, more stimulating, and 
without any reaction. There was only one 


thing that I regret—your toastmaster said 
that he had known me for the last fifty 





EPMUND J. CATTELL 
(City Statistician, Philadelphia, 
Toustmaster at the Banquet, 


Ta.) 


Years. I don’t like to be known ten years 
before I was born. 

I am always glad to be introduced by 
that splendid Eastern product of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Cattell, and especially tonight, 
when I am to talk to you on “The Confes- 
sions of a Politician.” Mr. Cattell knows 
more about politics in a minute than I do 
in a year. He comes from a city where they 
breed politics—Philadelphia. I was born in 
his city, you know; in Philadelphia. He re- 
mained there. But after a sojourn in that 
community for six weeks, dating from the 
day of my birth, I held a caucus with my 
conscience, and I decided that Philadelphia 
was no place for a reformer to grow up. 
(Laughter.) 

And so I followed the example of Wash- 
ington and crossed the Delaware. You have 
all heard the old adage that a man is known 
by the company he keeps. I am a pronounced 
exception. Some time ago I addressed the 
National Coffee Roasters’ Association; and 
I don’t drink coffee. On a former occasion 
I spoke to the New York Tea Importers: 
and I don’t drink tea. Some time ago I 
was the guest of the Wholesale Liquor Deal- 
ers’ Association; and I am a total abstainer 
On a recent evening I said a few words of 
consolation to the Married Men’s Protective 
Society; and I am a bachelor; and tonight 
T am the guest of the National Meat Packers’ 
Association; and I don’t eat meat. 


Experts Are Not Desired. 
Nonetheless, according to the modern 
theory of government, as exemplified at 
Washington, I am a competent expert upon 
all of these activities, simply because I don’t 
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know anything about them. Under the anti- 
quated theory of government, as practiced 
by our fathers, those who were engaged in 
any particular occupation were regarded as 
competent advisors and legislators. But to- 
day, the men who know more about an en- 
terprise than anybody else are regarded as 
interested and selfish. You must not, there- 
fore, consult your doctor about health, or 
your banker about finance, or your minister 
about orthodoxy. Only men who are un- 
familiar with the subject are ethically fit 
to pass the laws. (Loud applause.) 

Under this modern theory of government, 
therefore, a vegetarian like myself is a fit 
article to preach to these carnivorous pa- 
triots of the country. 

I want first to congratulate you upon this 
frontispiece illustration, designed, as Il 
understand, by your secretary, Mr. Dickin- 
son. Evidently some meat packers are art- 
ists. You know, we Jersey men regard the 
invasion of our State by the meat packer 
with profound satisfaction. The wealthy are 
always welcome to our domain, and as a rule, 
we billet them at our seaside resorts. These 
resorts have special facilities for taking care 
of the rich. Here the wealthy are relieved 
of their surplus, so that when they are sum- 
moned to Washington for investigation they 
can prove by the meagre size of their pocket- 
books that they are not profiteers. 


New Jersey Attractions. 

Nor is that the only benefit of Jersey hos 
pitality. You know that all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy. Long ago, we 
Jersey men realized that the meat packers 
needed a place of refuge, where, freed from 
their virtuous and exemplary life, they could 
do those things over the week-end which 
they would not do at home. To establish 
this long-felt want we built a line of seaside 
resorts, whose popularity rests upon the 
assured confidence upon the part of our 
guests that no matter what they may do 
during their sojourn here there is no danger 
of a leak. 

This is the first time I have had the pleas- 
ure of looking into the faces of the meat 
barons, and I feel perfectly at home. They 
are distant but valied relatives of mine. 

Aside from my duties as a churchman and 
as a banker, I possess the virtue of being 
a politician, and in this Republic of ours, 
where every citizen is a voter with duties 
to perform, the man who is not a politician 
is not a very good patriot. 

The Never-Failing Issue. 

Now, there is a close affinity, a very sym- 
pathetic relation, between the meat packers 
and politics. The beef industry is not the 
chief product of meat packers. It is only 
a by-product. The chief product of the meat 
packers is in providing nourishment for our 
politicians. (Loud applause.) They are our 
sure and best allies. When we politicians 
run out of issues, whenever we grow stale, 
whenever our popularity begins to wane, we 
become the tribunes of the people and pack 
the meat packers, and we always count on 
the Federal Trade Commission to help us 
virtuous politicians out. (Loud applause and 
cheers.) 

MANY VOICES: (Singing) We _ believe 
you; we believe you; we believe you just 
now. 

GOVERNOR STOKES: I thought the en- 
tertainment was over. 

GOVERNOR STOKES: What the Federal 
Trade Commission cannot think out, we do. 
Checking the meat packers is a safe and 
popular sport; and there is no closed season 
for it. They have so few votes. There are 
so few of them that it is utterly impossible 
for them to correct the multitude of inac- 
curacies with which we politicians feed the 
people. Our talk is not as hygienically in- 
spected as to accuracy as your product is 
to purity. It is not a part of our political 
ethics to inform the public that the product 
of the meat packers under Government in- 
spection is healthful and free from the germs 
of disease, a contribution to national health 
worth one hundred thousand—nay, a million 
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times more than all the profits that you 
make. (Applause.) 


Some Things Ignored. 


Nor do we explain to our outraged listen- 
ers that the profits of your industry are less 
than two cents per dollar on sales, a quarter 
of a cent per pound on beef, and that you 
engage in such large transactions that you 
are able to do business on a smaller margin 
than any other industry in the country, save 
that of us philanthropic bankers. (Laughter 
and applause.) For we could not gain any 
votes by that kind of oratory. 

Nor do we politicians explain to our in- 
dignant constituents how the genius of your 
organization has produced economy of use 
and elimination of waste and how, out of 
a thousand pound steer you now utilize the 
440 pounds that were formerly thrown away, 
and how, in your scientific methods, you 
have been able to turn that waste into new 
objects of use, like the soap that makes 
for cleanliness, the music that comes from 
the strings of the fiddle and the banjo, the 
ligatures that aid the physician in his life- 
saving operations, and the materia medica 
and nourishment that bring the glow of 
health to the sickly cheek. 


The Poetry of Business. 


The poet, my friends, is not only the cre- 
ator of rhythm and song. The poet goes 
down to look at the sea, and he has a 
vision and he writes that vision and he 
writes that vision into a song which says, 
“Roll on, thou dark blue ocean, roll.” And 
every school boy knows that Lord Byron 
was the author of that poem. And then 
another one goes and sits by the side of the 
Great Lakes, and he has a vision of the cat- 
tle on the plain, of the hungry mouths scat- 
tered throughout the country, of the great 
waste of food through unscientific handling 
and distribution, and he has another vision 
of a great industry with its packinghouses 
and refrigerator cars, with a multitude of 
new uses, and he writes that vision intu a 
reality, and, with the courage of a pioneer, 
he builds up a new and great business, such 
as we have in that dream. The man whe 
did that is just as much of a poet as Lord 
Byron, who wrote the song of the sea. (Ap- 
plause.) 

We politicians do not tell our constituent 
public that the poet who wrote that song of 
the sea made no new discoveries for his fel- 
low men; but when the poet who kills the 
beef is able through his new discovery to sell 
that meat for less than he paid the farmer 
for the live animal on the hoof—then the 
poet meat packer by his discovery of new 
uses for what was formerly wasted, is able 
to pay the producing farmer more and charg» 
the consuming public less than before h» 
wrote his poem on a new industry and a 
new service. 


Where Country Was Ready. 


My friends, we politicians do not tell the 
public what the meat packers did during the 
war; of the mobilization of food suppiies in 
enormous quantities with its quick trans- 
portation, which was possible only because 
of the facilities developed by your industry 
after years of study and development—train 
after train of food sent to the seaboard and 
then transported to the other side. All this 
was made possible because of this gigantic 
industry. We may have lacked in prepara- 
tion and ammunition and in military train- 
ing, but there was no lack of preparation 
on the part of the meat packers for the 
supply of the necessary food supplies to 
nourish our magnificent army of doughboys 
who carried our Flag on the soil of France. 
Where German military foresight failed 
was in its inability to realize that America 
had produced an industry that could feed an 
army 3,000 miles away from its base of sup- 
plies, something that military science had 
never been able to do before in the history 
of the world. (Loud applause.) 

Medical science made possible the Pan- 
ama Canal, by its discovery of the cause of 
the transmission of yellow fever and malaria. 
Medical seience did not possess that secret 
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in the time of de Lesseps. Medical science 
did possess that secret in the time of Colonel 
Goethals; and it was medical science that did 
it. 

New Weapon of War. 

Military science of itself could not have 
fed a great army 3,000 miles away from its 
base of supplies; but a great industry—de- 
veloped thrsugh the Wilsons and the Ar- 
mours and the Swifts and the Morrises and 
Cudahys and the Sulzbergers and you men 
around these tables—gave to military science 
a new weapon, and before that new weapon 
of America’s genius and skill, the trained 
armies of Germany went down to defeat. Had 
it not been for this gigantic industry of 
yours—if it is true that an army travels 
upon its stomach—it might be possible that 
even today our boys would be fighting along 
the banks of the Rhine an unfinisked war. 

Those were one or two little incidents that 
were whispered in my ear. For. certain it 
is, that no matter what we politicians may 
say or do, every demand that the Govern- 
ment made upon you, you promptly re- 
sponded to, and never did you fail or waver 
in your loyalty or your patriotism. One 


HON. E. C. 
(Ex-Governor of New Jersey) 


STOKES 
Speaker at the Banquet. 


Monday morning they asked you for 60,000,000 
pounds. I am not a statistician like our 
good chairman—and if I miss it, nobody can 
disprove it, I guess. Sixty million pounds 
were demanded by the Government to be in 
motion on Wednesday morning, 70,000,000 
pounds the next week, and, this is the Gov- 
ernment I am quoting, the head of the Food 
Supply asked that you be able to supply 
300,060,000 pounds in March, 1918, April of 
that year and May of that year—900,000,000 
pounds, rolling for the Atlantic seaboard, and 
the meat packers were ready to do it. You 
said, sir, in your opening, something about 
doing the impossible. These men did the 
impossible, and helped to win the war. (Loud 
applause.) 


Penalty for Achievement. 


3ut for these great achievements and ac- 
complishments of an industry, I think, Mr. 
Wilson, first in size in the country and so 
gigantic in variety of material that it is un- 
equaled anywhere in the world—for these 
great achievements and accomplishments, we 
politicians have devised a just and effective 
punishment. We propose to make an ex- 
ample of the men who constructively build, 
and we are not going to permit them to do 
business except under Government license. 
In that way we hope to be able to work out 
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the quarter of a cent a pound profit on meat 
now exacted from a helpless public. 

Oh, it is a great scheme for us politicians. 
It will give us a grip on the business of this 
country that will make the autocracy of the 
Kaiser seem virgin and common. A business 
man who criticises us or who does not vote 
our way will have his license revoked over- 
night, and the next morning he will wake 
up on the retired list. Russian Bolshevism 
can do no more. 

For centuries, Anglo-Saxon civilization 
struggled for the right of the individual to 
engage in business and to labor without 
the assent of royal or autocratic authority. 
It was a struggle against the license of the 
king, of the tolls levied by the barons on 
private enterprise, and civilization made a 
great step forward waen they shook off the 
royal shackles, and when the individual won 
the right of barter and trade without asking 
royal assent. 


Attacks Licensing Bills. 


When King John signed that great charter 
at Runnymede, individual enterprise was 
born; and now, in this era of new freedom— 
I think we politicians call it—there have 
been introduced into Congress several bills 
providing for the licensing of American en- 
terprise just as a man who guns or fishes has 
to take out a license. If such a power can 
be put in the hands of any administration, 
Xepublican, Democratic or Socialistic; if a 
man has $25 or $100 or $1,000,000 or $50.- 
000,000 invested in business, some commis- 
sion at Washington will have the right to 
put him out of business by revoking his 
license overnight. Who would invest under 
such unstable conditions? What would be 
the condition of a business house not in the 
favor of the party that is in power? Every 
concern would have a license and would be 
compelled to pay tribute—not in money, I 
say, because we politicians would not take 
money (Laughter)—but in votes or things 
or in favors to the reigning political power. 
A man who says that that would not hap- 
pen, who has been in polities, is either igno- 
rant or is wilfully falsifying. 

Threat to Democracy. 

Suppose that the press of this country was 
licensed by the Government and one of them 
wrote an editorial unfriendly to the party 
in power. The next morning you would see 
his license revoked and the presses stopped 
and that paper go out of circulation. The 
press and free speech and free suffrage would 
be abrogated under this political licensing. 
God save America if such an autocracy as 
that is to supplant representative govern- 
ment. The unparalleled growth of this 
country is due to the unfettered right of the 
individual to carve out his own future, 
whether he is a miner in the Rockies, a pio- 
neer in the wilderness, a ship master on the 
high seas or a captain of industry. 

In the 130 years of our existence, we have 
not solved, Mr. Toastmaster, all the problems 
of life, nor have we made everybody pros- 
perous and happy, but we have made more 
progress toward that end than any other 
government or any other industrial system 
in the history of the world. (Applause.) 
Under it we produced a nation of 22,000,000 
Liberty Bond holders, every one a capitalist; 
18,000,000 homes, 6,000,000 of them without 
a mortgage; 12,000,000 savings bank deposit- 
ors with an aggregate of over $7,000,000,000 
of deposits; 6,500,000 farms with an annual 
income of $12,000,000, and with a crowning 
glory of 20,000,000 boys and girls marshaled 
in our public schools under the American 
Flag. 

Hands Off Constitution. 

An industrial system under which such 
great achievements as this have been wrought 
must have some merit in it, and there is 
nothing in the 130 years of American ex- 
perience to warrant the conclusion that it 
would be improved by a licensing system in 
the hands of politicians. Innovation is not 
always reform; and American experience has 
some assets and principles worthy of pres- 
ervation without change. Take that wonder- 
ful Constitution of ours. On the 17th we 
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are going to honor that organic instrument 
which after 100 years Gladstone and Bright 
said was the greatest instrument that ever 
came from the brains of man, sufficing to- 
day for a hundred millions, either in peace or 
war. It enabled us to double our territory 
by the purchase of Louisiana, and under it 
we have our marvelous group of educational 
and industrial institutions. It has stood this 
test of change and vicissitude 130 years with 
only four fundamental changes up to the 
adoption of the 18th Amendment—only four 
fundamental changes necessary to be added 
to the wisdom of our fathers during our jour- 
ney of a century and a third. Surely every 
patriot should hesitate before he permits the 
spirit of change to lay violent hands upon 
an instrument that has proven so effective. 


A Duty to Soldiers. 

And, indeed, my friends, the demand for 
these changes is not coming from the men 
who have fought our battles. They wanted to 
come back to the old conditions they left. 
They wanted to come back to the same father 
and mother, the same wife and children, the 
same old home they Jeft behind. Our heroes 
abroad wanted none of the Bolshevik, anar- 
chistic, socialistic policies and demoralization 
that they witnessed on the soil of Europe. 

[I think it was wonderful, the manner in 
which those soldier boys took the places of 
the policemen of the City of Boston (ap- 
plause). 

Those boys were homesick—not for the new, 
but for the old conditions—and we have no 
right, in the spirit of fair play, to change 
this Government of ours. We have no right 
today, in the spirit of fair play to change this 
Government of ours, until we have had a 
chance to seek a vote, from a Republic to a 
paternal and socialistic government with auto- 
cratic control of business enterprise. 


Wants War Phrase Explained. 

The great source of America’s business has 
been the individual, as it was when Rome was 
mighty. You know, sometimes we forget 
that it was individuals who built our country. 


We are a queer people. We shift from one 
vice to another. We have just given up 
drink, and we have taken up making the 


world safe for democracy. 
That is a beautiful phrase; but there is 


not a man here who can tell me what it 
means. Making democracy safe for the world 
is the real problem. Democracy never made 


anything safe. It didn’t make the Irish sate. 
It didn’t make America safe. It was Ameri- 
ean brains and character and individuals that 
made democracy and free government possible. 

Our forefathers were among the brainiest 
men in the history of the world. There was 
Washington, the Father of his Country; Pat- 
rick Henry, who shouted for liberty or death; 
Robert Henry Lee, Madison, the Father of the 
Constitution; Marshall, its first Chief Justice, 
who gave it virility and life—these men all 
lived at one and the same time, in a single 
one of the Thirteen Colonies. Add to that the 
Gadstons and the Rutledges and the Carolines, 
the Franklins and the Wilsons of your States, 
the Pattersons of my State, the Clintons of 
New York—and it was these men, unlicensed 
individuals, who made our Government what 
it is. The Government didn’t make these men. 
It was individuals that made the Government. 


Individualism Is Essential. 

Civilization, to survive must have unfet- 
tered individuals. Civilization is not the re- 
sult of collective, but of individual efforts. 
Did you ever see the magnificent painting, the 
“Sistine Madonna,” said to be the finest paint- 
ing in the world. An individual painted that 
picture. The masses never painted a picture. 
Did you ever look upon some magnificent 
piece of statuary? An individual carved that 
statue. The masses never carved that. You 
have listened, spellbound, to some soul-stirring 
oration like that of which our-Toastmaster is 
capable? An individual delivered that oration. 


The masses never made an oration. The 
masses never discovered the. attraction of 
gravitation or invented a machine. Individ- 


uals take these steps of progress alone, and 
every step in the history of social develop- 
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ment is the attempt of the individual to break 
through the barrier of governmental license 
and restraint. 

Greece was mighty while she was individual, 
but she fell when Rome became her overlord. 
Rome was great when she consisted of inde- 
pendent localities, but she declined when her 
Government became like ours threatens to be. 
The Renaissance, known to every student, 
was simply the protest of individuals against 
governmental and ecclesiastical intervention, 
and when that came, the Dark Ages ended. 
And there came a Gutenberg, with his print- 
ing press; a Columbus, who charted the seas; 
a Galileo and a Copernicus, to unveil the heav- 
ens; a Newton, to weigh the planets in their 
courses, and later, a Shakespeare, to drama- 
tize the age. And three centuries after the 


outbreak of this individualism, an individual 
you all know of stepped into your City of 
Philadelphia and founded a Government based, 
not upon the licensing power of the State, but 
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a Government founded upon the just consent 
of the governed. 


Motives in the War. 
We have just had, my friends, a war be- 


tween those two ideas. That is all the war 
was—between those two ideas of the right of 
the individual to carve out his own fortune 


and the effort of the Government to control 
it—two ideas which Abraham Lincoln said had 
always been in conflict in recorded history. 
Take Germany. Germany owns ninety-two 
per cent of her railroads, her telephones, and 


telegraphs. Her banks are under Government 
agency. She built one of the most magnificent 


and scientific military machines known in his- 
tory under a paternal rule that made her 
people mere thinking machines, calloused and 
unfeeling. And I turn now to America, with 
her railways and telephones and telegraphs 
and business enterprises and trades and trans- 
portation—not governmental, but individual. 
If she did not produce as great efficiency as 
Germany, she produced real men and women, 
fine characters, recognizing their obligations 
to their fellow men and when that scientific 
war machine under that control of the govern- 
mentally regulated Empire of Germany, met 
America on the field, the German machine 
went down to defeat. Unfettered, individual 
America triumphed. 


No Bureaucratic Geniuses. 

The unanswerable argument of the 
world against Government ownership and Gov- 
ernment regulation—at least, too much of 
it—is the verdict of the European battlefields 


one 
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in favor of the American Flag. You never 
saw a Morse or a Holland or a Singer or an 
Edison in a Government Laboratory. They 
are all developed under private enterprise. 
Some time ago, just before his first depar- 
ture for Europe, the distinguished Chief Mag- 
istrate called upon Congress to give them a 
few kindly words of advice. You know, he 
has that habit occasionally (laughter). He 
drops in on Congress now and then for a cup 


of afternoon tea, and generally when he 
leaves, Congress has the tea and he has 


Congress, 

On that occasion—and I commend his words 
to Congress today, Mr. President—he said, 
“The American people do not need to be 
coaxed or led; they know their own business. 
Any leading strings we might seek to put 
upon them would become hopelessly en- 
tangled, because they would pay no attention 


to them, but would go their own way. The 
American business man is a thinking ma- 
chine.” 
Are Worthy of Trust. 
That statesmanlike utterance, if it means 
anything, means that governmental interfer- 
ence With business ought to cease. And as 


our Chief Magistrate stood there, he was a 
splendid example of the individualism he was 
portraying. Can you imagine President Wil- 
son under Government control (laughter). 
Wasn't his whole plea during the war to give 
lim power, free from governmental red tape, 
to settle the problems of conflict? And if 
you can trust your President, free from gov- 
ernmental red tape, to settle the problems of 
a great War, you can trust the American busi- 
ness man—just as honest and just as re- 
sourceful as the President, to handle his own 
private affairs (applause). 

Washington the individual made this coun- 
try; Lincoln the individual saved it. And 
Wilson, the individual, has been preaching 
its doctrines on the Continent of Europe and 
the whole plea has been for a freedom from 
restraint under which they have labored for 
centuries, Aren’t the American people en- 
titled to just as much consideration as the 
Europeans? Why fetter the American busi- 
ness man with a straightjacket, which every 
step in the progress of the world 1 
diated and condemned. 

Let me give you illustrations both of Ameri- 
can honesty and efficiency and initiative. 


has 


repu- 


Experiment With Railroads. 


You are the pioneers of a great industry 
that commands the markets of the world and 
saves 100 per cent. of waste: and out of it 
you produce new products ranging from music 
to surgery and health. The railways of our 
country were pioneered through individual 
enterprise, adding millions to the wealth of 
this country in the mines and villages and 
cities and factories that spring up at their 
top. and with a capitalization of than 
one-third of the capitalization of the Govern- 
ment-owned railways of France, Germany and 
England, and we carried over our roads a 
trafic density double that of the three coun- 
tries named. 

In every comparison between Government- 
owned railways in Europe and the privately 
owned railways of America, America beats 
Europe two to one. And then the Government 
thought that they could improve them: and 
you know the result—a minimum of efficiency 
with a maximum of cost. Every passenger 
pays more, Every shipper pays more. The 
railroads earn less and we have the poorest 
service in our history. And the Federal Di- 
rector of Railroads in this country stated 
that for the last vear and four months of 
this vear, the deficit was about $1,400,000,000 
added to the cost of living, for the taxpayers 
to pay. 

When the Government licenses your busi- 
ness and my business and tells us how to op- 
erate it, you will have the same increase of 
prices as you did in the railway service. and 
the public will have to pay for it. 

My friends, it is always the same story. 
We believe in the rule of the people. If we 
can trust a free people to run their own Gov- 
ernment, we can trust that same free people 


less 
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to handle their own private business enter- 
prises (applause) 
Business Standards High. 

‘The American business man is just as hon- 
est as his public official. The American busi- 
ness man is honest, and he seeks to render a 
maximum of service for a minimum of profit. 
And he is more capable in his line than his 
public official, because he knows more about 
his own business. 

Every step of progress in the world has 
been the struggle of the individual, the night 
of individual initiative against governmental 
control. Sometimes it took one form and 
scmetimes another. Sometimes it was a strug- 
gle for the freedom of the press, sometimes 
for the liberty of speech and action, some- 
times for liberty and the right to engage in 
business—but no matter what it is for, as 
Lineoln said, it was always the same strug- 
gle, the struggle of the individual for the right 
to carve out his own destiny against Govern- 
ment restraint and control. 

Country Rich in Men. 

And our country has reached its highest 

point, and made us the greatest Republic on 


earth. It has given us a Washington and a 
Jefferson. It has given us a Lincoln and a 
Grant. It has given us a Garfield and a Mc- 


Kinley. It has given us a Roosevelt and a 
Wilson—men differing in opinions and con- 
victions ; but men all—the architects of their 
own fortunes. Americans, honored at home 
and abroad: the product, not of a populace 
governmentally owned, but of a Government 
the people own; a Government of the people 
and for the people that shall not perish from 
the earth (loud applause). 

MR.CATTELL: I think I express the feel- 


ing of every man present in saying that I 
thank God I had the opportunity to hear 
that eloquent expression of real American- 


ism. 

I was present in New York at a large ban- 
quet where a high Government official of the 
new ideas was to address a body of large 
employers of labor. He had been appointed 
the Chairman of the body that was to direct 
the actions of the employers of labor all over 
America. I asked him, “Did you ever work 
for wages?” He said. “No.” I asked him. 
“Did you ever employ anybody?” He said. 
“No.” 

How Experts Are Made. 

That young man had gone from school] to 
college, from college to a clerkship at Wash- 
ington, and with that splendid training as an 
expert Was placed in control of the men who 
employed the labor of America. It is un- 
necessary to say anything more. 

He was the type of a dear little boy, my 
nephew. that I was left in charge of one 
evening. He was bright. He is of that type. 
like so many of our rulers, educated beyond 
their intellects. I gave him a sum to keep 
him quiet. 

I said, “My boy, there is a well sixty feet 
deep, with a frog at the bottom of it, and 
every time he jumps up three feet, he falls 
back six. How long will it take him to get 
out? If you answer that I will give you a 
half a dollar.” 

“Well.” he said, “Give me a piece of pape? 
and a pencil.” He covered the paper up with 
figures. 

I said, “You little fool, you ought to do 
that sum in your head.” 

He said, “I understand it thoroughly. Give 
me another sheet of paper.” In five minutes 
the other sheet of paper filled up with figures. 

I asked him. “Well, what is the trouble, 
ean’t you do it?” 

He replied, “I can do it all right; just 
give me a little more time, and I will have 
that frog in hell.” 

Now, that boy didn’t make a mistake in his 
calculations, but he didn’t know the subject. 


So, with these people who are pessimistic 
about America. 
I read last year that one day Congress 


appropriated $42,000,000 for expenses—the 
country going to the dogs. Why didn’t that 
man say we appropriated $42,000,000 because 
we created $100,000,000 of new buying power 
in twenty-four hours. 


Don’t be a pessimist. Don’t be a pessimist. 
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A pessimist is nothing more than a blind man 
in a dark room looking for a black cat that 


- ain’t there (laughter). 


That is all there is to it. 

It is my privilege to introduce now a dis- 
tinguished member of the Philadelphia Bar 
who has charmed many an evening for me 
with his wonderful power of eloquence that 
reaches the heart, and who has a mind culti- 
vated as God wishes a mind to be cultivated. 
It is my pleasure to introduce to you Mr. 
Lewis of the Bar of Philadelphia. 


A Philadelphia Lawyer 


MR. HOWARD B. LEWIS: Mr. Toastmas- 
ter and Gentlemen: It is a great pleasure, 
and, I am sure, a great honor, to stand here 
this evening before this numerous and repre- 
sentative body of American business men, and 
it is a great privilege to find myself by the 
side of this distinguished ex-Governor of New 
Jersey, and in the presence of this distin- 
guished American writer of poetry, Mr. Daly. 

It is not my intention to discuss the highly 
technical problems that have been engaging 
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your deliberations here in Atlantic City. In 
the first place, I have not the facts where- 
with to do so; though, according to the Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, that should make me 
ethically fit to speak (laughter). 

I would not know, for example, whether this 
Institute should or should not join with the 
American Federation of Labor or the National 
Board of Farm Organizations in applying 
for the appointment of a national commission 
to study the meat industry of America. I 
would not know whether the cold storage or 
the smoke houses on the farms of our country 
could benefit or injure you. I have no means 
of knowing whether the so-called big five can 
answer boldly, “Not guilty.”. In a general 
way, I suppose that in your industry, as in 
every other industry, there are points, vulner- 
able, it may be, which should be corrected in 
the interests of the public good. But these 
are problems beyond my ken, and I leave them 
where they belong in the sanctum of your 
legal counsel. I prefer to see in this array of 
distinguished gentlemen here tonight only the 
representatives of the fine manhood of 
America. 

I have been told that by belonging to a 
certain secret organization that should a man 
go across the sea to unknown lands and stand 
before a strange people, if he should raise his 
hand and utter a single mystical word, he 
will find himself in the house of friends, with 
hands reaching out to him in warmest fellow- 
ship. 
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A Representative Southerner. 
So I think it is here tonight. You have 


come from all sections of our broad country— 
the North, the South, the East and the West 
converging, as it were, tonight, at this famous 
Atlantic resort. And you have brought with 
you from your respective localities, at the 
bottom of your hearts, a beautiful love of 
conscience which makes us all wondrous kind. 
It is for that reason that I choose to regard 
you, not as the meat representatives of the 
country, but as the choice and master spirits 
of American citizenship. 

There is in this broad land, seeking whom it 
may devour, a lawless and alien spirit, at war 
with the cherished maxims and institutes of 
America. Governor Stokes referred to it when 
he mentioned the events which are occurring 
in cultured Boston. Upon a moment's re- 
laxation of the constituted authorities it 
broke forth and overrode all rights of private 
ownership and established a reign of terror. 
I ask you: when we speak of American citizen- 
ship, do we mean the citizenship that once 
preponderated or the citizenship that now pre- 
ponderates? 


Old Stock Passes. 


I am told that in the city in which Faneuil 
Hall stands, the cradle of our liberty, that the 
population is sixty-five per cent foreign born, 
When we speak of the American type, are we 
thinking in terms of the Puritans of New Eng- 
land, or the Cavaliers of Virginia, or the 
European hordes which have been constantly 
pouring in, or of Asiatic influences? Franklin 
Lane has told us that of the first 2,000,000 of 
men that went into the war, 200,000 were 
unable to understand the orders given to them 
or to read the letters sent to them from home. 
Are we nationally awake to the new American 
and to our real responsibility to the growing 
generations which are to compose our great 
democracy ? 

As leaders of public order and zealous 
friends of Republican Government, we should 
do all we can to check instantly the artifices 
of men who are laboring for ascendency over 
the wills of others ha apepals to their objec- 
tions and prejudice. I submit that we should 
always cherish a gradual, immovable attach- 
ment to our Government, watching for its 
preservation with jealous anxiety,  dis- 
countenancing the first attempt to invade any 


part of this country from the West, or to 
sunder the sacred ties that bind the whole 
together. 
Little Asked of Aliens. 
In ancient Greece a foreigner was a 


barbarian. With the ancient Romans, he was 
an enemy. With us, in our democracy we 
have been strengthened and enriched from 
time to time by generous contributions of 
population from all parts of the world. All 
we have asked is that they become, not merely 
consumers of the fruits of our soil, but useful, 
loyal, permanent members of our community, 
upholders of the general welfare. They are 
interested in our broad and fertile lands, and 
they come and take them. We have a home of 
many mansions for the well disposed. 

I suggest, therefore, that we should ever 
present to the growing generation a just and 
noble pride in our marvelous national strength 
and resources. We have a physical America to 
arouse their admiration and wonder, a vast 
Republic of forty-eight sovereign common- 
wealths, stretching in array from ocean to 
ocean, the national wealth exceeding the com- 
bined wealth of Great Britain. Germany, 
France and Italy; a multitudinous people of 
110,000,000 souls, whose industry and energy 
have supported and enriched the great globe 
itself. These arts and crafts: farms and 
mines; factories and furnaces; schools and 
railroads; sports and national figures are the 
wonder of the world. America the beauty— 
beautiful for spacious skies, for amber fields 
of corn, for purple mountains, majestically 
towering above the fruited plains, beautiful for 
Pilgrim feet. 


Back to the Fathers. 


But besides the physical America we have 
a spiritual America, and here I think we must 
get back to ancient ways. We must get back 
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to Plymouth Rock and bend the knee with 
the Pilgrim Fathers for the protection and 
guidance of Almighty God. We must get back 
to Valley Forge and kneel with Washington 
upon the wintry snows. We must get back, 
as the Governor has said, to the times of 
Jefferson and Madison and Monroe and all 
the early patriots and Presidents, whose State 
papers abound with pious supplications to the 
Supreme Ruler of the World for His guidance 
and protection. 

If there be a great irreligion in the high 
places in our Government and if we have en- 
tered upon times where perhaps there is now 
so open and public a confession of the national 
dependence upon the invisible hand that has 
delivered us safely from so many perils, we 
must get back to the ancient days of the Re- 
public, with all its grandest names, its ancient 
landmarks, and all its original altar fires 
around us. God of our Fathers, known of old; 
Lord of our far flung battle line beneath whose 
awful hand we hold dominion—Lord God 
above, be with us yet; lest we forget; lest we 
forget. 

The European War. 

But yesterday we looked across the sea 
and we beheld a monstrous war raging in the 
Old World; in the Old World, in that world 
which for ages had been a plaything of real 
grandeur, whose game was empire and whose 
stakes were thrones, whose table was earth, 
whose dice were human bones, a world whose 
history, from the time of antiquity, has been 
little less than a picture of human crimes and 
misdemeanors, a tale of the rise and fall of 
nations. In that world, Persia was crushed 
by Greece, and Greece by Rome, and Rome 
by the Germanic hordes. 

And we saw that the hereditary Huns of 
today were about to repeat the barbarities of 
their ancestors and crush this Republic. Look- 
ing across the water, we saw the great peril, 
and this nation threw its mighty forces across 
the waters and entered the war, and today, in 
the providence of God, thrones are tottering, 
dynasties are falling. Empires are falling. 
Kaisers are falling; Republics are rising; the 
heavens are filled with shouting, and the 
standards of the people are plunging through 
the thunderbolt. 

Such is this nation, which has brought 
forth upon this Western Continent this revolu- 
tionary society which says to all the world, 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make ye free.” It was a nation established 
by the sword of Washington, and hallowed by 
the tears and prayers of great and good men, 
and it rose and prospered and expanded until 
it became the wonder of the world. 


The Great Lincoln. 

Its days of danger came. It is the product 
of that very mighty force of the ages which 
contained in its almighty chain a weak link. 
When the weak link snapped, there came a 
serene and majestic figure, born on our West- 
ern frontier, with a heritage of high degree, an 
heir to penury, cradled in the depths of the 
forest, nourished by the manna of the wilder- 
ness; but great, great—oh, great with a great- 
ness that matched the mountains and com- 
pelled the stars to look our way and honor us. 
He stepped forth, and the color of the ground 
was in him, the red earth, the dank odor of 
the primeval forest, the rectitude and im- 
patience of the rock, the quietness of the 
wind that shakes the corn, the courage of the 
bird that dares the sea, the justice of the rain, 
and the pity of the snow, the loving kindness 
of the wayside flower—and so he came. Out 
of the West he came, solitary and majestic, 
with the right of way, in God’s providence and 
shod with the preparation of the ages, and he 
took his place among the nations here and 
when the shock of earthquake shook the house, 
clanging its rafters upon their ancient home, 
he held again the ridge pole up, and he spiked 
again the rafters; he held them in place; held 
to his purpose like a growing tree; and then 
he took this continent in his mighty hands, 
and with malice toward none and charity to 
ail, he grappled with it; he wrestled with it. 
He would not let is go until he had conquered 
it, purified it, redeemed it and regenerated it. 

And when he had done so, he bound up the 
nation’s wounds; he healed the brokenhearted ; 
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he set at liberty the captives, and enfranchised 
and enlarged and lifted up the human family 
through the growth of centuries, and then he 
fell in a whirlwind and went down ag the 
kingly cedar goes down, with a great shout 
upon the hill. And suddenly he was not, for 
God took him and led him away, not like 
Moses of old in Moab’s Land, but in the re- 
membrance and benediction of mankind. The 
Athenians walked among the statues of their 
heroes and kept themselves familiar with 
duties of patriotism and valor. 


Heart Governs All. 

So we do well tonight and every night in 
these perilous times to turn to our mighty 
Lincoln, who, without a model and without a 
peer, came into this world and adorned and 
enriched and ennobled all that is great and 
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all that is good in humanity. We do well to 
turn to him and prove to all mankind, as he 
did, that the human heart is the key to the 
universe; that as a man thinketh, so is he; 
that as a nation thinketh, so are they. 

The Government is merely private morals 
applied to public affairs. The overreaching 
law of the universe is love. The highest 
civilization is that which constrains men to 
love one another; the hope of the world lies 
in the brotherhood of men, to the man that in 
God’s own proper time, all the nations of the 
earth shall be gathered together, and that 
there shall be a triumphant federation of the 
world in the Parliament of Mankind. (Ap- 
plause). 

MR. CATTELL: It is my privilege to intro- 
duce my dear friend, Mr. T. A. Daly, a 
poet who has said words that have made many 
a man take a new hold and thank God for life. 
I stand his debtor for many happy hours, and 
I ask for my friend your very close attention. 


A Newspaper Poet 


MR. T. A. DALY: Mr. Toastmaster and 
Gentlemen: The Toastmaster has called me 
a poet. I feel like replying to him now in the 
language that he and I used to use when we 
were boys together. You are another. Mr. 
Cattell is a poet. 

Once upon a time, the church in our village 
gave an oyster supper. There were two oysters 
in the stew, and one of these oysters floated 
up to the other and said, “What do they want 
with both of us?” (laughter). 

I am under no illusions about myself upon 
this program tonight. You have had wit 
and wisdom from the master of the feast. You 
have had an oration from Governor Stokes, 
which, as a Democrat, I am free to admit is 
the most patriotic oratorical utterance I ever 
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heard from the lips of a Republican statesmam 
(laughter and applause). You have had from 
Mr. Lewis, in hig quiet manner, a wealth of 
musical prose that is almost pure poetry. 
Your banquet is finished and rounded out. 


Also Spokes Classified. 

I know where I stand. I am simply an also 
spoke. If I should be so fortunate tomorrow 
as to have my name in the paper, it will be 
under that classification. Most Irishmen are 
not supposed to do otherwise, but I am wise 
errough not to kick if that thing happens to 
me. I am much wiser than a certain gentle- 
man in New York—we will call him John J. 
Smith, so as to identify him—who was very 
fond of speaking when he got a chance, merely 
for the publicity of it. 

The New York publishers got onto the fact, 
and he was then referred to as an also spoke. 
This man was foolish enough to complain. He 
wrote a letter to the New York Sun and the 
next time he spoke in public he got his. The 
New York Sun said, “Following the magnifi- 
cent oration by Governor Stokes, Mr. John J. 
Smith, who complains that whenever he speaks 
in public the New York Sun says he also 
spoke, also spoke.” 

Now, some people think it is a misfortune 
to be the last speaker. Sometimes it is a 
misfortune for the people; sometimes for the 
speaker. But there is an advantage in being 
the last, because you have had time to pick 
the dinner out of your teeth and get rid of 
the effect of the gingerale cocktail at the 
beginning. 


Army Amenities. 


One of my boys has just come back from the 
Marine Corps, and he brought this story about 
a sergeant from his company and a rookie 
marine who was in the habit of chewing 
tobacco constantly. The sergeant was full of 
pep, and one day he went up to this rookie 
and he said, “Spit, I am going to ask you 
a question.”’ So even those in the front ranks 
are not in much danger from the last speaker ; 
not in any danger of a great shower at any 
rate. 

I have no intention at all of telling you 
how to run your business. I don’t know any- 
thing about it. All business is more or less a 
mystery to me. My business is the writing 
business; but even some writing I can’t un- 
derstand—and there are others. 

I went into a drug store not long ago with 
a prescription. I was going away. I had this 
bottle of medicine made up. I think it was 
about three cents’ worth of stuff, and I paid 
seventy-five cents for it, and I told the clerk I 


wanted a copy of the prescription be- 
cause I was’ going away. He - said, 
“You will have to go to your doctor for 


that.” “Why,” I said, “can’t you give me a 
copy of the prescription?” He said, “No; I 
could not make out his writing.” (Laughter.) 

Now, some one has said that an oyster is 
a fish built like a nut; but a more peculiar 
fish, a poor fish, is a crab, because he always 
has his crust with him. 

I have no intention of telling you the 
things tonight that Mrs. Daly told me to 
tell you. When I left home, she was looking 
ever a bill she had gotten from the grocer, 
who buys his meat from John J. Felin in 
Germantown, and she said, “I hope you tell 
those men what you think of them.” “Well,” 
I said, “I am good natured, you know.” 
“Well,” she said, “tell them what I have 
been saying about them.” “Well,” I said, 
“my dear, you know I am only supposed to 
talk about ten or _ fifteen minutes.” 
(Laughter. ) 


Attends to Own Affairs. 

So, I made up my mind before I came in 
here, and before I heard Governor Stokes at 
all, that I would simply attend to my own 
business. 

As the toastmaster said, I am a sort of 
a poet, in a way, and I have come down 
here to spread out some of my samples and 
let you look them over. 

Now, of course, most business men be- 


lieve that all great poets are dead, and all 
the others ought to be; but the business 
You 


men haven’t anything on the poets. 
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know, most poets, when they think of a 
business man, imagine that he is like the 
Hebrew boy that I heard of in Chicago, who 
was given twenty-five cents for some service 
that he had done. After the little boy got 
the twenty-five cents he went around the 
neighborhood and he got the quarter 
changed in two dimes and.a nickel and then 
he went still further on and he got the 
two dimes changed into nickels, and then 
further on he got the five nickels changed 
into pennies. A gentleman stepped up to him 
after he had been going around the neigh- 
borhood getting all this change, and said, 
“What was your idea in doing that?” And 
he said, “Well, I thought somebody might 
make a mistake.” 
A Railroad Story. 

And while we are talking on the subject 
of business people, looking at you men to- 
night reminds me of a story about an ac- 
cident. A motorman had been struck by 
a locomotive, and a Jewish gentleman came 
along and found him lying alongside of the 
track, with five bodies with him, four of 
them dead, and the poor motorman almost 
all in. The Jewish gentleman said, “Did you 


hev en accident?” The motorman said, 
ad ag “Did the locomotive hit you?’ 
“Yes.” “Did he blew his vissle?” “No.” 


“Vell, iss de inspector came around yet?” 
“No.” Well, do me a favor; let me lie 
down alongside of you.” (Laughter.) 

Now, gentlemen, these verses of mine are 
made from very, very raw material, most of 
them; and some critics have been unkind 
enough to say that when I have finished my 
work, the finished product is just as raw as 
the material, and most of them are about 
the Irish and the Italians. 

History of the O’Dalys. 

I don’t like to brag about myself. Most 
Irishmen are modest, but I must tell you 
something about the history of the O’Dalys. 
The O’Dalys, way back in the days when 
they owned Ireland—or some of them did— 
were known as a Bardic Sect; they were de- 
voted entirely to poetry. They used to run 
around those days with hardly anything on 
when they were calling upon each- other. 
They were very serious bodies then. They 
hadn’t much sense of humor. They after- 
ward deteriorated. 

And it was some time after that that the 
landlord came into Ireland, and made trouble 
for the O’Dalys and others. Before that, the 
chief occupation of the O’Dalys and the 
crowd around was making poetry and sing- 
ing it. Then they got into the habit of 
shooting landlords as an outdoor sport. I 
remember my grandfather telling about the 
good old days in Ireland, back in the early 
forties, and one day he turned to his people 
and he gave them an awful lambasting. He 
told them that beer is the greatest curse 
of this country. Beer, he said, is the thing 
that makes you shoot at the landlords—and 
miss them. 


Effects of the Big Wind. 


Now, as many of you know—that is, those 
of you who have any business with the Irish 
—all modern Irish history dates from the 
time of the Big Wind, on January 6, 1839. 
It was at that time that some of our people 
came over here, and among them was my 
Aunt Bridget, who married a Franklin. I 
want to tell you about her. 

Aunt Bridget went up into the coal regions 
and married this man Franklin. She had 
the habit of saying the wrong thing in the 
right place or saying the right thing in the 
wrong place. In this village where she lived 
there was a famous girl named Mary Ann 
Cassidy, who, though she married a German 
named Schwartz, was always known as Mrs. 
Cassidy, and the house she lived in was the 
Cassidy House. The house was a wonderful 
thing. It had the biggest attic in the town. 

Schwartz was given to drink a good deal, 
and one day he went out and he got drunk, 
and he got the delirium tremens, and he 
came back to this great, big attic and hanged 
himself. Well, it was a great shock to the 
community. About a month afterward, my 
Aunt Bridget one day tore herself away 
from her duties and she said to herself, “I 
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think I will go over and call on Mary Ann 
and cheer her up.” My uncle says, “Don’t 
you do anything of the kind; you will say 
something you will be sorry for.” She says, 
“Not at all; give me my hat and shawl.” 

And she went over to Mary Ann’s house, 
and she says, “You are looking fine, consider- 
ing all your troubles,” and Mary Ann says, 
“Yes, I am looking fine, and sometimes I 
try to forget my troubles, except on a wash 
day. We can never forget our troubles on 
a wash day.” And Aunt Bridget said, “Mary 
Ann, it is not for the likes of you to be 
complaining about that, and you with such 
a fine big attic to hang things in.” 


His Own People. 

Well, I have this habit of Aunt Bridget’s, 
of saying the wrong thing sometimes, if I 
let my tongue loose away from my own reg- 
ular field. So I am going to confine myself 
for the few minutes left to me to these Irish 
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and Italians of mine. My people have some- 
times reproached me because I prefer to 
write about the common or garden variety 
of Irish rather than about kings and queens 
that all of us Irish are descended from. But 
the reason for that, gentlemen, is because 
the common fellows seem to be the most 
lovable—but, at any rate, they make the 
best copy. 

I never stand on my feet to talk about 
the Irish without saying a good word for 
my friend, John Casey; who came to this 
country many years ago, without even the 
pick and shovel that he afterward used so 
well. He never had any money; he never 
made a great deal; and being an unusual 
Irishman, he saved what he did make. He 
gave to his children—and he had many of 
them; if you could only have gone to his 
house sometimes and seen those children 
when they were rounded up for bed, you 
would have to have a double entry book- 
keeper to count them coming in the back and 
the front door—and, of course, they were 
very dirty, playing in the mud all day, and 
they had to be tumbled into bed just as 
they were, because if each one was properly 
washed before they went to bed, it would 
be time to wake the first one up in the 
morning. This man had all these children, 
and he gave them all an education, which 
had been denied to him, and the brightest 
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day in John Casey’s life was the day that 
his daughter Kitty graduated. And this is 
the story: 
Kitty’s Graduation. 
Dublin Alley jisht was crazy, jubilation was 
the rule, 
Chewsday week whin Kitty Casey won the 
honors at the school. 
Shure, the neighbors had been waitin’, all 
impatient of delay, 
For to see her graduatin’ on that most im- 
portant day. - 
Eddication is a power, an’ we owned wid 
one accord 
Casey’s girl the sweetest flower ever blos- 
somed in the ward, 
Whin, wid dress white as the daisy, but wid 
cheeks that shamed the rose, 
We beheld wee Kitty Casey in her graduation 
clo’es. 
Now, this Casey loved his daughter in a 
most indulgent way, 
he spent his gold like water for her 
graduation day. 
Sich a dale of great preparin’; 
think she was a bride; 
Sorra hair was Casey carin’ for a blessed 
thing beside. 
For whin Casey once comminces, 
niver stops at all, 
An’ he dressed her like a princess at a Coron- 
ation Ball. 
An’ ’twas Madame Brigette Tracy for dress- 
maker that he chose, 
For to fit out Kitty Casey in her graduation 
clo’es, 
“Bong Moonseer,” sez she, “I'll try it wid the 
usual ‘savoir fair,’” 
“As fur that,” sez Casey, “buy it, wid the 
other things she’ll wear.” 
So ye see, the man was crazy for to get the 
best that goes 
For his little Kitty Casey in her graduation 
clo’es. 
All the women jisht were itchin’ for to see 
her gettin’ dressed, 
Some were crowded in the kitchen an’ the 
stairway, while the rest, 
The most favored ones, wint rushin’ to the 
livin’ room above, 
Where stood Mrs. Casey blushin’ wid a 
mother’s pride an’ love. 
“O!” sez she, “’*twould be a pity if Icouldn’t 
schame an plan 
So that Kitty’d look as pritty as Mag 
Ryan’s Mary Ann.” 
“Tut! ye needn’t be onaisy,” 
“Goodness knows, 
There’H be none like Kitty Casey in her 
graduation clo’es.” 
An’ there’s really no denyin’, whin they 
marched into the hall 
Kitty Casey pushed the Ryan gurl completely 
to the wall. 
Whin she made her prize oration an’ they 
gave her her degree, 
There was sich a dimonstration as ye’ll never 
live to see, 
For the men from Dublin Alley voiced their 
feelin’s in a cheer 
Like they utter whin they rally in a Dim- 
mycratic year, 
An’ of Casey’s proudest days he counts that 
best of all he knows 
Which beheld his Kitty Casey in her grad- 
uation clo’es. 

There was a man in our parish that I 
want to speak to you about, too. He was 
known as Jim the Kisser, and he got this 
nickname because he used to admit that he 
was in the habit of kissing his own wife on 
the slightest provocation. Now, I say he 
admitted it, but it would have done him no 
good to deny it, because he would have done 
it right on the step where the neighbors 
could see him, and just inside his vestibule 
he had, framed on the wall, a little bit of 
doggerel verse, and he thought it was the 
finest thing that he had ever seen. And 
here it is. 


An’ 


Shure, ye’d 


faith, he 


sez a neighbor. 


Kiss Her. 
Say, young man! if you’ve a wife, 
Kiss her. 
Every morning of your life, 
Kiss her. 
Every evening when the sun 
Marks your day of labor done, 
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Get you homeward on the run— 
Kiss her! 

Even though you're feeling bad, 
Kiss her. 

If she’s out of sorts and sad, 
Kiss her. 

Act as if you meant it, too; 

Let the whole true heart of you 

Speak its ardor when you 


Kiss her. 

If you think it’s “soft,” you’re wrong. 
Kiss her. 

Love like this will make you strong. 
Kiss her. 


If you'd strike with telling force 

At the Evil of Divorce, 

Just adopt this simple course: 

Kiss her. 

Well, this fellow. of course, was very 
popular in the parish. He got himself elected 
to nearly all the parish societies, except the 
Young Ladies’ Society. Of course, they 
would not let him into that. 

There was a whole-souled Irishman stand- 
ing on the corner one day who was very 


proud of his fellow Catholics, and rather 
boastful of their prowess. There was a 
crowd standing around. A Protestant com- 
menced talking to him, and said, “I have 


never seen 


He said. "a 


anything like this in my life.” 
never supposed there were so 


many Catholics in Pennsylvania.” The 
Irishman said. “Oh, that’s nothing at all. 
That’s only the gang that don’t swear. You 
ought to see the fellows that do.” 

Song Brings Story. 

[ don’t intend to talk to you about the 
Irish tonight. but I am reminded, by the 
song that “Jimmie McCase sang, “When the 
Fighting Irish Come Back,” of a story that 
was told to me. My friend said, “Tom, | 
am a Lutheran Protestant, and I have no 


business to enjoy this story and keep it all 


+ 


o myst lf I will send it to vou, and I hope 
I am the first to tell it to vou. It is a 
pretty lively verse for St. Patrick’s Day. 
“Here’s to the harp of ‘Tarah’s Halls,’ the 
harp of old Ireland: may it never lack a 
string while there’s a gut left in the 
oy AP a 

There were a couple of Irishmen in a 
saloon one day. St. Patrick’s Day—a great 
hig Mick from the South, and a little feliow 
from the Nort} The big fellow was rather 
browbeating the little fellow, and he sai‘. 


‘John. what the hell are you a Protestant 
for There is nothing at all in it.” “Well,” 
John savs. “I was born a Protestant.” And 
the other save. “What the hell?” And he 
said, “Well. one Catholic priest knows more 
than a hundred ministers.” John says. 


“Why the hell 
always telling 


The Irish and Jews. 

I will have to yuit talking about the Irish 
or 1 won't time to say a word about 
the Italiane. The Irish don’t need any words 
of comfort this country, any- 
own this country. 
with the help of the Jews. There is a little 
grain of humor about that 
and the Jews have proven 
= only half a chance, we can 
bosses of any country under 
Ireland and Judea. gut a 
word about this Italian. I will have to jump 
the Germans ut that won’t matter greatly 
Perhaps the best way for me to introduce 


wouldn’t he, with you fellows 
iim things.” 


have 


from me—in 


how hecause the Irish 


bit more than a 
because we Irish 
that if there 

make ourselves 
the sur 


eX ept 


the Italian is to tell you why I began to 
write about him in the kindly way that | 
always have J did it because. being of 
Irish blood. it seemed to me that many of 
the troubles of the Italians in this country 
in the past at any rate, have been all of 
Irish manutacture So the introductory 
poem is called “Two ’Merican Men,” and I 
think it is a typical American story with a 
moral. The president of the peanut stand 
is lLalking. and he says: 
Two ’Mericana Men. 
Beeg Irish cop dat walk hees beet 
By dees peanutta stan’, 
First two. tree week w’en we are meet 
Ke- cal! me “Dagoman.” 
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An’ w’en he see how mad I get, 
Weech eesa pleass heem, too, 

Wan day he say: “W’at’s matter dat, 
Ain’t *‘Dago’ name for you? 

Dat’s Mericana name, you know 
For man from Eetaly; 

Eet ees no harm for call you so, 
Den why be mad weeth me?” 

First time he talka deesa way 
I am too mad for speak, 

But nexta time I just say: 
“All righta Meester Meeck!” 


O! my, I nevva hear before 
Sooch langwadge like he say; 

An’ he don’t look at me no more 
For mebbe two, t’ree day. 

But pretta soon agen I see 
Dees beeg poleecaman 

Dat com’ an’ growl an’ say to me; 
“Hallo, Eyetalian! 

Now, mebbe so you gon’ deny 
Dat dat’s a name for you.” 

I smila back an’ mak’ reply: 
“No, Irish, dat’s a true.” 

“Ha, Joe,” he ery, “you theenk dat we 
Should call you *Merican?” 

“Dat’s gooda ’nough,” I say, “for me, 
Eef dat’s w’at you are, Dan.” 

So, now all times he speaka so 
Like gooda *Merican: 

He say to me, “Good morna, Joe,” 
I say, “Good morna, Dan.” 

Now, gentlemen, my time is up, and lL 
haven't told you what I wanted to tell you 
about this Italian. I shall only take up two 
or three more minutes of your time. The 
Italian has been in this country in numbers 
perhaps twenty-five years. He has been a 
good deal of a laughing stock. That is because 
of his temperament. He will get over that. 
The Italian in America is not now the same as 


le was when I first began writing about 
him. The Italian has made good. He is 
coming back after this war, and I think 
he will be better off. When he comes back 


there is just one place for him, or for the 
majority of his people. Mr. Cattell has 
asked me to recite one bit of verse which 
I am glad to bring it jn here in 


ve likes. 


conclusion, because. it embodies in my esti- 
ination as to the proper place for the Italian 
in this country. It is called “Da Sweeta 


Soil,” and it is an idyll of the early spring. 
The digger of the trenches is talking, and 
he says: 
All weenter-time I work and deeg 
Da tranch eeen ceety street, 
An’ I am looka like da peeg 
An’ smel’ jus’ ’bout as sweet, 
javeause my har’s, my face, my clo’es 
Fes dirty as can be, 
An’ sewer-gas ees eeen my 
An’ steeck all ovra me. 
More dirty and more mean [| feel 
Dan | am look to you; 
My soul eenside ees seeck, but steell, 
W’at am I gona do’ 
Ees notheeng sweet eeen ceety street 
For mak’ me better man. 
All men an’ theengs dat I am meet 
Mak’ meanness all déy can, 
An’ all dey speak ees ogly words 
An’ do som’ ogly theeng. 
So even, too, dose leetla birds, 
Dat ought be glad an’ seeng, 
Dey fight each other een da dirt 
For dirty food dey eat. 
Ah! so my soul eenside ees hurt 
For work een ceety street. 


nose 


jut yestaday! Oh, yestaday, 
I leeve, I breathe again! 

Da boss ees sand me far away 
For work een countra lane. 

Hiow can I mak’ you ondrastand 
You are so grand, eo reech 

To know da joy I feel, my frand, 
For deeg dees countra deetch? 

J sweeng my peeck, an’ Oh! da smel’, 
W’en first I turn da sod! 

So sweet! Excuse me eef I 
Ees like da breath of God, 

So pure da soil, like Eataly, 
J stoop an’ taka piece 

An’ den—Oh! donta laugh at me— 
J talk to eet and keess! 


tal, 
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An’ while I do dees foola theeng 
An’ mak’ so seely tears, 

Ees com’ a pritta bird an’ seeng 
Hees music een my ears. 


You know dees ’Mericana bird, 
Weeth breast so lika flame, 

So red; I do not know da word 
You say for call hees name, 

But w’at he seeng ees plain to me, 
An’ dees ees part of eet: 

“Ees spreeng, ees spreeng een Eetaly, 
So sweeta, sweeta, sweet!” 


Oh, eef you weesh da Dagoman, 
Dat com’ for leeve weeth you, 

To be da gooda ’Merican 
An’ love dees countra, too, 

I ask you tak’ heem by da hand, 
Aaway from ceety street, 

An’ show heem first dees granda land 
Wheere eet ees pure an’ sweet. 


MR. CATTELL: I think we ought to get 
that lesson of kindness, a stranger within the 
gates, in a way we won’t forget. 


Regrets Absence of Mercier. 

I have been asked by my friends to an- 
nounce that they are very much disap- 
pointed that they could not have the great 
cardinal from Belgium with us _ tonight. 
When the Belgians were asked by the Em- 
peror of Germany as to whether they could 
pass through Belgium, they replied, “Bel- 
gium is a state, not a road.” The man who 
stood steadfast for his people is not able to 
be with us. 

I am also asked to call attention to the 
fact that the prize winners who are to have 
the flight over the sea can be witnessed in 
that flight at 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
Thanking you for your courtesy and asking 
you each to carry home with you in this dear 
old land, a new love of America, a new love 
of life and a prayer for strength and guid- 
ance in this country, I have the privilege 
of saying good night. 


e-— 


THE CHICAGO SPECIAL TRAIN. 
Eddie LaPart truly said in his letter of 


exhortations: “You will miss the time of 


your life if you don’t go on this train.” 
Those who did not—did; and those who did 

did not; some paradox, we'll say. The 
three headliners on the train entertainment 
committee—John Agar, “Salt” Williams and 


W. J. Callahan, were ably assisted by every- 
body on and in the train, and “ably’ is the 
word, for an abler bunch of ablers was never 
herded together in or on any train at any 
time, anywhere, and at the end of the pil- 
grimage there wasn’t a disabled abler dis- 
embarked. Good substantial eating; safe 
and sane drinking and a variety of enjoyable 
entertainment was in evidence throughout 
the trip, and in spots a little sleep was in- 
dulged in, or caught, or stolen. 

The the party 
spot all to themselves and they thoroughly 
enjoyed every mile of the trip and it showed 


ladies of had a_ secluded 


plainly in their faces as they stepped off the 
train at Atlantic City on Sunday afternoon 
they were just bubbling over with delight. 
The men folks were bubbling, too (don’t get 
the idea they were full of bubbles, however), 
even the staid older businessmen of the par- 
ty, men who never knew they had a bubble 
in ’em before, and seemed tickled to death 
with the discovery. 

The minimum of 125 passengers was ex- 
ceeded, this being the only through train 
ever run from Chicago to Atlantic City. 
and the “only train,” anyhow, and it went 
through smoothly and on time without a 
slip or hitch. There was no involuntary 
“Shimmying” on the part of the passengers, 
as imposed by. some roads we know; the 
old Pennsylvania Railroad don’t shake you 
down, or up; you just glide along, and so 
we glid into Atlantic City, happy and hopeful. 
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Convention 


As a shedder of sunshine, who can beat 
Eddie La Bart? 

When anybody said “Morris” during the 
convention everybody thought of Ed. Water- 
bury. 


? 


A. D. W. was there as usual, quiet and 
unassuming, but getting the results. 

The patriarch of the Association was 
missed. General Ryan sent son and Presi- 
dent Joe to represent him. 


This was Edward F. Dold’s first conven- 
tion. Been too busy to get there before. 


Never’ll miss another, says he. 

That was a mean trick to barricade “Salt” 
Williams at the smoker, after all the trouble 
he took to get a ring-side seat. 


A. R. Powter, of Montreal and South 
America, was an _ interested guest, and 
learned all that was to be learned about 


things. 

‘The “Little Giant” was there as usual with 
bells on. Any time you lose James Agar 
you’ve accomplished the eighth wonder of 
the world. 

The New York representation of Swift & 
Company included general manager George 
J. Edwards, W. A. Johns, T. P. Kidd, F. L. 
Gaudreaux and others, and they had the 
ladies along, too. 

When the train stopped at Burlington, N. 
J., on the return Max Planer was greeted by 
a large delegation of school children with 
flags and flowers. They have heard of Max, 
even in Burlington. 


The Wilson delegation from New York in- 
cluded general manager J. C. Good, J. A. 
Tapee, Isaac Stiefel, J. Schmitt and H. M. 


Schwarzschild, and it held the Chicago dele- 
gation level, at that. 

Dr. Carleton Ellis, inventor of the modern 
process of hardening oils, was an interested 


spectator at the meetings. Dr. Ellis’ new 
apparatus which any refiner can use will 


revolutionize the lard business. 

A. H. Benjamin, New York representative 
of the Compania Sansinena de carnes Con- 
geladas, of South America, made himself very 
popular among conventioners. He brought 
Mrs. Benjamin to enjoy the sights also. 

An exhibition not down on the programme, 
but which made a big hit, was the baby show 
in the Traymore lobby. Needless to say 
Miss Katherine Elizabeth Good, of New 
York, was the whole show, and papa Good 
was a proud individual. 

One of the most intent and interested at- 
tendants at the convention was young Mas- 
ter Edward Wilson, son of the first president 
of the institute. He did not miss a minute 
of anything—convention smoker or 
banquet. And father was proud to have him 
along, too. 

With apologies to Joan of Are the follow- 
ing order for the “Midnight Crew’s” reper- 
toire of songs was filled by Carl Aldrich at 
a moment’s notice: 

Kenyon Bill, Kenyon Bill, 

You have sure got lots to do; 

Lay down your cards and show your hand, 

The packers are “calling” you! 

Mike Lilienthal, Jack Hall’s side kick and 
the one who poses for most of them pictures 
Hall sends out weekly, smiled all the way 
to Atlantic City, and all the while he was 
there, and all the way back, and he’s smiling 
yet—“Smiling Mike,” it is, sure. Guess Mike 
was the inspiration for that popular song, 
“Smiles.” 

Wm. J. Mullaley—pronounced same as in 
uke-llé, We were under the impression 
‘twas Mul-lal-ley; that’s why we always said 
there was too much “L’” in Mullaley. Mul 
sells cans, you know, for lard and stuff like 
that. Mul’s looks are deceptive, like the 
family horse. Sometimes it takes the whole 
family to drive him. Been on the circuit 
ever since the first show and improves with 
age. pacer, Bill is. 

George Wizard Beman, now a_ bloated 
broker in packinghouse products, helped hold 


sessions, 


Some 
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the Chicago train down outward bound, and 
we understand walked back—*needed the ex- 
ercise,’ he said. No one walks for any other 
reason these days, anyhow, This may not be 
true, but nothing is impossible with this old 
warhorse—balks at nothing. Atlantic City 
saw and was duly impressed. 

A. C. Lazarus is now Simons, Day & Co.’s 
provision expert. “Laz” has experted and 
trained with experts for vars an yars and 
yars, and he sure ought to know the game. 
Laz & A. City seemed to get along very nicely 
together. 

A. E. Hayes, vice-president of Hately Bros. 
Co., and well-known and popular member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, took in the meet- 
ing and pronounced it splendid, interesting 
and instructive, Archie is not prone to effu- 
siveness; observation and action are cardinal 
points with A. E. 

Oscar F. Mayer, the illustrious North Side 
packer, and one-time “Night Mayor” of Chi- 
cago—prominent in Democratic circles along- 
side Carter H., Tom Carey, Ed Tilden and the 
rest of the famous brigade, helped to make 
the convention interesting and enjoyable as 
only Oscar knows how. 

Chas. H. Hanson, Thomson Taylor Co.'s 
popular sipce department manager, thought 
so well of the last convention he concluded 
never to miss another through any fault of 
his own. Men of Hanson's calibre to no 
small extent help make such meetings worth 
while, and this year will see Charles busy 
among the A. M. P. T. & S, A.’s 

John T. Agar, the deservedly popular gen- 
eral manager for Davies & Co., Ltd., not only 
extended himself to make every one happy 
on the special train from Chicago, but con- 
tinued his efforts throughout the convention. 
No effort to John to make people happy-—he 
just exudes happiness. Happy Jack! 

Chas. H. (Tod) Sterne, of Sterne & Son Co., 
thinks Atlantic City purty nearly up to our 
old Lake Front. Charley said he’d like noth- 
ing better than to send Pete Cosgrove a 
couple of clams & telegraph him to get the 
gang together for a clam bake. Some one 
said, “Send him a couple o’crabs, Charley, and 
have Grandpa Martin sic em on Pete.” Crab 
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the party, so to speak, Charley had the wife 
along and she sure made a hit. 


Atlantie City got just one flash at E. W. 
3romilow and surrendered. Some of the 
natives were stunned out of all expression. 
One guy did manage to exclaim: “Shades of 





Beau Brummel! I take my panamahah off 
to that Chicago effect! Me to Chi for my 
next suit of armor! Introduce me!” We did. 
Brom gets ’em going and also coming—with 
orders for cans. 

Reed Gale, E. C. Price & Co.’s star pro- 


ducer, graced the meeting with his presence. 
Reed has time for everybody and never 
wastes or loses a minute. He can smoke a 
cigar, talk about advertising, dictate a letter, 
answer the phone, chase the office boy, usher 
you out and the next guy in all at once, and 
never skip a note; and what’s more remark- 
able. keeps on smiling all the time! 

John J. Sheehy, provision department man- 
ager for the Corn Belt Packing Company, 
Dubuque, Iowa, and a heavyweight physically 
and mentally, tested the board walk and 
pronounced it safe. John believes in con- 
ventions, in this get-together idea now and 
again, contact and that thing, and 
backs up his belief by att nding in all his 
majesty. 

B. L. Kohn, Guggenheim Bros.’ press 
agent, wheelhorse and coach, was plainly dis- 
cernable to the naked eye—so is an elephant. 
“Barney” is some card, liable to “yard in” 
anywhere; wouldn’t be surprised if some day 
he gets by old Salt Peter—if the old bullshe- 
vick can get him past. Barney fills in con- 
ventions, gives substance, weight, heft and 
things to photographs. and generally speaking 
elevates such gatherings. 

And now we come to “Salt” Williams, Salt 
the great, the irrepressible, the one and only 
Salt. The Salt of the Earth, his friends say. 
And his enemies? Well, he ain't got any. 
Salt was raised a pet, and a pet he has been 
ever since. Mrs. Salt says he’s just a boy 
and never will be anything else; youth per- 
petuated. What would a convention be or 
where would the packers be without Salt? 

Fred Burrows, he of the eagle eye and the 
iron hat, he of terpischorean fame and other 


sort of 


qualities too numerous to mention, was 
missed this year. ‘Tisn’t natural without 
Fred. 
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J. P. Brunt, president of the new American 
Meat Packers’ Trade & Supply Association, 
was most impressively the right, man in the 
right place. If Mid West Box Co. achieve- 
ments are any criterion, the new Association 
is a winner from the start. 

C. P. J, Kroeck, the genial Carl of the 
Cudahy Company, Milwaukee, Wis., always 
attends and is one of the most popular stand- 
bys of these gatherings, and nothing gets by 
the old soldier without getting his double 
O. Unostentatiously, of course, but never- 
theless complete. 


Atlantic City held no terrors for Fred T. 
Fuller, Iowa Packing Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
Nay! Nay! F. T. is city broke, ain’t afraid 
of the kyars ner nuthin; mermaids couldn’t 
scare him; he’s seen everything there is to 
be seen. Fred just went about the same as 
he would in Des Moines, unarmed and with- 
out a chaperon or anything. 

H. P. (Pete) Henschein, packinghouse archi- 
tect of renown, and some fashion plate 
thrown in, was on the job. That’s Pete’s 
forte all the time. He was raised in a “Get 
There” atmosphere, and it stuck. Henschein 
& McCharen have new offices spacious enough 
to drill a regiment in—all of which points 
a moral and adorns a tale. 

Harry C. Woodruff, the Brecht Company’s 
New York generalissimo, was right there in 
the front row, where he belongs. The front 
was made for Harry, and he for the front. 
When you say “There’s one good old scout” 
you say something absolutely undeniable. 
Harry does love to take the night air in a 
roller chair! 

Asa Davidson went ahead and spread the 


glad tidings throughout the length and 
breadth of Atlantic City. Cheer up, the 


worst has yet to come. He might more truth- 
fully and gramatically have stated “Cheero, 
the woist have came!” Dave never misses 
anything by not being there ahead of time, or 
on time, at least; that’s what has made the 
House of Davidson famous. 

Al Eberhart, of Austin, Minn., and Chicago, 
Ill., and Europe, breezed in as usual. The 
by-ways and hedges of Atlantic City are not 
as familiar to Al as those of Chicago, hence 
he stepped a trifle more careful just at the 
start, but he wasn’t long finding his usual 
gait, and that’s no snail’s pace, if any one 
should ask. But why elucidate? Who doesn’t 
know Al Eberhart? 

F. M, de Beers, the wizard of evaporation, 
never misses fire; it’s a cinch bet he’ll turn 
up, even if he does chase the train out of the 
depot now and again; he'll get another or 
walk. He figures A. City a good point to 
start in and evaporate the Atlantic Ocean. 
The salt would pay for the expense and he’d 
have all the treasure at the bottom thereof 
to the good. F. M. always had big ideas, and 
he carries them out. 


John J. Mulville (Short Rib Jack), with 
Clement Curtis Co., has never missed a Chi- 
cago gathering. John J. has been connected 
with the Board of Trade (provisions and lard) 
as boy and man for forty years, through all 
the branches to trading in the pit for him- 
self and others, and has seen hundreds come 
and go. Those who know “Short Rib” have 
the fullest confidence in his integrity and 
ability. 

W. E. Pemberton, of the Acme Packing Co., 
attended as a member of the Institute. Pem- 
berton knows cattle from the ranch to the 
can; he has punched cattle on the prairies 
and punched the beef into the can, and knows 
#ll the vicissitudes between—knows the game 
from A to Z, so to speak; and what’s more, 
has made that knowledge pay. Pem believes 
in enjoyment to equal the hard licks; that’s 
why he takes a few months play now and 
again. Why don’t they ali do that? 

Fred G, Baker, of the Baker Meat Products 
Co., originator of the now famous “Delicia” 
brand of canned meats, and incidentally of 
famous “English” stories, was very much in 
evidence and very much interested. Fred has 
built up a big business and a big plant in 
the few years he has been out for himself. 
One room, however, doesn’t tally with the 
plant, and that is the reception room. We 
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had to wait there one day, outside in the 
street, unti! Pete Hamler backed out! 

Fred Usinger, the Milwaukee sausage 
maker, was one of those who enjoyed the trip 
to its fullest extent, Fred has one of the 
finest sausage factories and markets in the 
United States. 

Beecher Starbird, general superintendent of 
car route sales for Armour & Company, cer- 
tainly enjoyed the outing, from the trip on 
the special to the banquet Tuesday evening, 
nor missed anything. Didn’t beat your show, 
though, Beecher. 

T. B. Brennan, of the Independent Packing 
Co., Chicago, left Daddy and “Silent” An- 
drews to take care of the packing house 
while he measured off the board walk and 
counted the millionaires on parade. That is, 
during his spare moments. 

And now we come to Carl M. Aldrich, he of 


the billiard-ball noodle. Carl doesn’t look 
a day older than he did 20 years ago. Carl 


says he’s going to start a correspondence 
school and teach but one subject: ‘How to 
strike.” Thinks he’ll make a fortune. 


Jay C. Hormel, of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn., attended. Jay arrived from Gay 
Paree, France, not so long ago, after doing 
his bit with the rest of the boys. Jay wrote 
one time, and amongst other things he said: 
“The girls in France were very nice, very in- 
teresting, ete. But—the corn-fed Minnesota 
girls for me!” 


J. J. P. (T. N. T.) Langton, of St, Louis, 
Mo., the “get there” broker, stirred up At- 


lantic City quite a few. Langton does every- 
thing with vim, vigor and versatility; noth- 
ing ancient, stereotyped or orthodox hanging 
crepe on this old warhorse. He’s refreshing, 
entertaining, invigorating, elevating, and then 
some. 


Elwood Uhlmann, president of the Chemi- 
cal & Engineering Co., is another steady at- 
tender and close observer. Boyish looking 
though he be, he has an old, well-filled-with- 
gray-matter noodle on _ him, especially 
equipped with scientific packing-house lore. 
His partner, Professor Tarnoski, is of the 
same school. 


Wm. J. Russell, Sr., of Swift & Company. 
Chicago, and Mrs. Russell and “Young Billy” 
Uncle Billy doesn’t 


took in the whole show. 
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work so hard now as formerly. A few hours 
a week suffice him now, he says. Well, Uncle 
Billy has earned a lay off, if any one has. 
Billy, Jr., is coming fast—in fact, “has came.” 

Max N. Agger, treasurer of the J. C. Roth 
Packing Co., Cincinnati, and old-time treas- 
urer of the A. M. P. A., made Chicago in time 
to take the special, and says he wouldn’t have 
missed it for anything. 


The St. Louis Independent Packing Co. was 
represented by Gustav Bischoff, Jr., and Louis 
E. Dennig. Both regular fellows; in fact, 
just a trifle better than that. They don’t 
put ’em out of the works these days any 
better than Gus, Jr., and Louis. 


Ernest Kissling, Morris’ lard and oil ex- 
pert, graced the meeting, and he is some 
gracer, Ernie is. Everybody that meets 
Ernie falls in love with him, and we heard 
one young lady on the train say as he ap- 
peared in the offing at Englewood. ‘Here 
comes the old dear now!” 


A. W. Ruf, R. C. Johnson, and D. E, Hos- 
tetter represented Cudahy & Co. in good style. 
Billy Ruf has the reputation of being the 
king-pin receiver of everybody calling upon 
C. & Co., and we can testify to the truth of 
that reputation. They sure get royally re- 
ceived when Billy is on the job. 

J. P. Dowding, superintendent for Armour 
& Co., lined up with the best of them, An- 
other of Armour’s Stars. We had explicit 
instructions from several sources not to over- 
look Mr. Dowding, so here we are. He can 
have anything we have any time for the ask- 
ing. How’s that? 

Jay E, Decker, vice president of Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, Iowa, made the 
Chicago special, accompanied by his wife. 
Of course we missed the lamented Ralph, to 
whom Jay bears a_ strong resemblance. 
Daddy D. didn’t come along this time, and 
we missed him, too, especially at the smoker. 

Wm. B. (Billy) Lane, vice-president of the 
North American Provision Co. and the Anglo- 
American Provision Co., also member of the 
Board of Trade and one of the Veribestever, 
came down the pike and was on the job look- 
ing for his old side-kick and partner in crime, 
Judge Harry Boore, and instead of finding the 
Judge he ran into no less a personage than 
“Short Rib Jack.” 
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Speaking of “mixers,” who can beat T. E. 
Wilson, our new “prexy”? 

R, C. Buck represented Darling and Co., 
Chicago, in place of Mr. Butler, who hereto- 
fore made our conventions. Mr. Bock is a 
fitting representative. 


One old-timer we haven’t seen for several 
years at a convention until this year was 
Fred L. Wilson, of the Wilson Packing Co., 
Peoria. One of the live wires, Fred is, 

J. W. Murphy, the crack Omaha hogbuyer. 
brought along his beaming countenance and 
winning smile. Wizard among hogs, they 
say. 

The Producers’ Committee of 15 was rep- 
resented by C. W. Hunt, of Iowa, who came 
through in the special accompanied by J. G. 
Imboden, of Decatur, Ill., president of the 
Illinois Live Stock Association. 

A. Watson Armour was “one of the boys” 
on the train, and throughout the convention 
in his quiet way, enjoyed the trip and the pro- 
ceedings thoroughly—just one of the party, 
like everybody else, and thoroughly demo- 
cratic. 

John J. Dupps, Sr., and John J. Dupps, 
Jr., saw that no one missed the merits of 
the “Boss” machines. Their movie show of 
the new Boss hog scraper and dehairer made 
a big hit. 

Rogers Brown & Co., importers and ex- 
porters of oils, tallows, greases, etc., were 
ably represented by Carl H. Smith, manager 
of the Chicago office. This was the first con- 
vention Mr, Smith attended, and it will not 
be the last. 

The Purity Packing Co. was represented 
by O. A. Altschul and Chas. P. Sautier. These 
gentlemen have a faculty of making friends 
speedily; seems to be the rule of the house, 
in fact, and you are going to hear from them 
in a big way ere long. 

Charles Muller, general manager of the 
Standard Asphalt & Refining Co., did the 
honors for his company. This company is a 
big thing in packing house construction, 
flooring, roofing, paving, everything, and then 
some, as Mr. Muller puts it. 

The American Fat Sales Corporation was 
represented by President J. G. Oberndorf. J. 
G. was raised in the grease business with the 
old firm of Albert & Oberndorf, Chicago, and 
knows the game thoroughly; also is no 
slacker in the convention game. 

The White Company, motor cars and 
trucks, was represented by Vice-President 
F. H. Williams, H. B. Harmer, division mana- 
ger at Chicago, and C. E. Doling, of the home 
office, three very effective representers, The 
White Company seems to pick out “get there” 
men. 

The Armour Mechanical Co., manufacturers 
of packinghouse machinery and equipment, 
was boosted by that little old booster from 
Boosterville, W. J. Richter, sales manager. 
Rick trained with Perrin and Allbright and 
Nell in days gone by, and knows the game 
from Alfred to Omaha. 


Chas. F. Unrath, Sr., and Chas. F. Jr., 
looked after the interests of the Fulton Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago, Unrath, Sr., is of the old- 
time firm of Decker & Unrath, for many 
many years on Fulton street, Chicago, pio- 
neers in the game, strictly speaking. Charles, 
Jr., was one of the high-flyers in the Wed- 
nesday airplane stunt. 


Phil Ganzhorn, of the Korrect Knitting 
Mfg. Co., brought along a section of his cut- 
ter, showing how easily the plates are changed 
and parts removable when worn, the cost of 
repairs being minimized to the last degree. 
This proposition is well worth investigating, 
and Mr. Ganzhorn will be pleased to furnish 
literature to all enquirers. 


Herman Luer, W. J. Luer Bros. Packing & 
Ice Co., Alton, Ill., attended. Herman is an 
old timer and brought along his nephew this 
time to get acquainted. Billy is kind of shy, 
but he’ll get a long O. K. One or two more 


trips and he’ll be up alongside Uncle Her- 
man, who is inventor and manufacturer of the 
Alton hog. scraper and the Alton head cheese 
meat cutter. 
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John Fuhrman and J. Boyle, of Fuhrman 
and Foster, sausage manufacturers, Blue 
Island, Ill., mixed freely. Mr. Fuhrman is an 
old-timer at the business of conventioning, as 
well as that of making sausages of all kinds. 


A. C. Schueren, general sales manager of 
the Brecht Company, St. Louis, caused a lot 
of people to sit up and take notice when he 
began to talk about Ellis oil hardening appa- 
ratus and Bannon separators. Two of 
Schueren’s aces! 

David B. Gore, Libby McNeill & Libby’s at- 
torney, is classy, speedy, abrupt, sudden, like 
a hawk; soon as you lamp him you say, 
“Look out, pick up yer feet, watch yer step, 
listen fer th’ whistle,” and things like that. 

Thos. E. Wilson, president of Wilson & 
Company, was one of the big guns at the 
front. Democratic and human to a degree, 
he evidently runs 90 per cent. seriousness and 
cracks a smile once in a while—who could 


help it in a meeting of this kind. 





THE THREE GRACES. 


Chas F, Dickens, treasurer of the Layton 
Company, Milwaukee, accompanied by Mrs. 
D., was a passenger on the special train. Mr. 
Dickens doesn’t claim any relationship to the 
novelist; anyhow, it’s safe to say “the dickens 
he ain’t” a good packing-house man! 

Wilson & Company was represented in part 
by W. A. Lynde, manager of the cut meat 
department, and W. W. Bowers, general 
superintendent, both worthy and elegant rep- 
resentatives of a worthy house and family, 
and real regular guys worth knowing. 


Lyman U. Faulkner, vice-president of the 
Cochrane Packing Co., Kansas City, came in 
on the Chicago special with the rest of the 
gang, and while practically a stranger in our 
midst, he got along O. K. and didn’t miss 
anything worth taking in, And there’s plenty 
worth while in Atlantic City. 

Sam Stretch, the spice man, was there with 
a glowing sunset and a pair of bed-tick pants 
We reminded him of the fact, and he actually 
blushed, or rather turned a trifle redder, if 
that is a-tall possible. Same old Sam. 
Same old style, same old smile, in spite of 
his age and the infirmities he loves to talk 
about. 

And he turned up in Atlantic City shortly 
after our train pulled in, the Hon. Fred K. 
Higbie, and it took him three seconds to find 
“Salt” Williams and “Bill” Mullaley, and at 
about 10:30 that evening they sallied forth 
and doubtless the natives got a good idea 
of what Chicago birds are when festively dis- 
posed. 

D. C. Roberton, Walter Miller and E. A. 
Fobes put in the licks for Miller and Hart— 
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led by Dave, of course. One of the biggest and 
best in Chicago, 

Al Rohe, U. 8S. A. Don’t know what more 
to say; there isn’t any more to say. No 
wonder the convention programme went off 
like clock-work, with Al as general chair- 
man! 

J. T. Taylor, Pittsburgh, certainly never 
left at the post, nor in the also rans. J, T. 
generally comes under the wire with the 
bunch of leaders. A weight carrier and ab- 
solutely reliable. A loyal booster and hard 
worker. 

Fred Guggenheim, that big Barney Grogan 
of Guggenheim Bros., takes up so much room 
we came nearly overlooking Fred, which 
would be criminal, to say the least, for no 
better mixer ever came down the pike. 


W. D. Flanigan, superintendent: for the 
Sullivan Packing Co., Detroit, comes of a 
family of athletes, and his children, big and 
strapping, take after Bill, with Mrs. Bill 
counting quite a few, as she also comes of 
similar stock. 

Jas. S. Agar, John G., Wm. G. and Wood S. 
—the four best licks the old man ever put in— 
were on the job. It does a feller good to see 
these four men together, for they belong to- 
gether and stick together, and have time and 
plenty of it for their friends, 

Robert Conway, Armour & Co.’s East St. 
Louis executive, was on the train and stuck 
through the convention. Mr. Conway is 
quick on the comeback and we acknowledge 
he took a couple of falls out of we’uns in 
good style. No relation of “Steve” Conway. 

Morris & Company was represented by G. 
G. MeKnight and Paul A. Dett, manager 
small stock and cut meat department, and 
provision department, respectively. Of 
course E. S. Waterbury was there. When 
you say “Morris” you have to think of Ed. 

Joseph Ryan and F. B. Edmonds repre- 
sented the Cincinnati Abattoira Co., the Gen- 
eral not being just quite as fit as he would 
like to be to attend. Considering whose mark 
is set for these boys, they did splendidly, and 
the General has good reason to be proud of 
Joe. 


J. Sidney Hoffman, of Chicago, New York, 
Atlantic City, San Francisco, and other baili- 
wicks, rode in on the bumpers from Chicago 
-—-yes he did, not! It was Jake here, Jake 
there, and Jake everywhere. Even Eddie La 
Bart writes him “Dear Jake,’ which is rec- 
ommend sufficient. 

Walter B. Hulme, merchandise broker, and 
D. J. Gallagher, Union Stockyards, were 
among the brokers present, evidently consid- 
ering uhe trip worth while. Such attendance 
is unquestionably appreciated. The broker- 
age side of the game was well represented, 
as well as that of the supply end. 

G. F. Swift, Jr., Frank A. Fowler, A. D. 
White, Jack Smith and Charles H. Swift 
were there from Chicago—looks like some 
representation, even for a house like Swift’s! 
and when you add George Edwards, Will 
Johns, Tom Kidd and Frank Gaudreaux, 
from New York, you cap the climax! 

E. W. Penley, Auburn, Maine, was the 
heaviest man at the convention; one of the 
original standbys, and in those days con- 
siderably bigger than now. In the old Grand 
Pacific Hotel an elevator absolutely refused 
to budge with Penley, Pete Hamler and Con 
Short aboard. One of ’em had to get off. 

J. C. Dold, J. J. Cuff and Ralph S. Dold 
represented the great old house of Jacob C. 
Dold & Company, of Buffalo, in a manner 
becoming. We missed Jamie Cownie, an’ 
with him the scent o’ the heather. Tuesday 
he turned up direct from Liverpool, England, 
with Mrs. Cownie, and made one of the best 
speeches of the convention. 

M. R. Murphy, emperor of Omaha, Neb., 
and incidentally Cudahy & Company’s boss 
there, was right on the job as usual. Mike 
has a happy knack of doing everything and 
everybody right, conventions and convention- 
ers included. He looked like Brian Burroo, 
the King of Ireland, when snapped sailing 
down the board walk in a_perambulator. 
“Crankerup!” said Mike to the coon when he 
got on board, 
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of the Jamison Cold 
Storage Door Co., Hagerstown, Maryland, 
breezed in as only J. V. Knows how. South- 
ern style, and that’s saying a whole lot. 
Jamison’s doors are opening into lots of 
coolers these days. 

James B, McCrea, of the Ohio Provision 
Co., Cleveland, two-time president of the A. 
M. P. A., was on the job as usual. Jim is 
another proof that good stuff comes in small 
packages. 

E. Griffin, of P. E. Gray Co., Boston, never 
misses an opportunity to meet his old friends 
in the trade. He believes in personal contact 
as often as possible. Men get a better under- 
standing of each other; it’s necessary in busi- 
ness. 

A. W, Gaddum, A. J. Hansle and S. R. Log- 
wood formed part of the Brecht contingent. 
Old Gad, of course, in the van, smiling his 
way along as usual. Needless to say, the 
House of Brecht never passes up a bet, no 
matter how small or how big. Few people 
know its ramifactions thoroughly, not only 
in the U. S., but abroad as well. 

Chas. H. Ogden, the genial president of the 
Pittsburgh Packing and Provision Co., never, 
never, never misses fire. We can always de- 
pend on C. H. every time, and he never fails, 
and this idea is what makes a convention a 
success. 

G. H. Nuckolls, of Pueblo, Col., was the 
tallest man at the convention, next in rank 
being Harvey G. Edwards, of the American 


J. V. Jamison, Jr., 


Can Co. Mr. Nuckolls is one of the faithful. 
Had his charming daughter with him this 
year. 

H. P. Hale, of the H. P. Hale Co., Bos- 


ton, is a bet no one could overlook when most 
everyone you meet says “Did you see Hale?” 
there’s a reason. . 

H. L. Harris, Pacific Coast Borax Co,, is a 
cinch bet all the time. Basso Profundo Borax 
3ill would brave anything to attend the old 
annual, and everybody looks for him. 

Another Bostonian who gets a hand every 


time he appears is H. F. Morris, of J. R. 
Poole & Co. 
Another no small man in any sense of 


the word is our old friend Hermon Fleming, 


the well-known Boston broker. Hermon 
classes without trying; it comes natural. 


He’s to the manner born, so to speak. 

W. F. Brunner, Robert B. Harbison, G, C. 
Mayer and A. T. Bratt represented the Pater- 
the three 


son Parchment Paper Co., boys 
chaperoning Papa Brunner, the Parchment 
Paper Kid. Daddy Brunner treats his boys 


well, and that’s where he wins out. 

Tim Ingwersen, Swift & far-famed 
hog buyer, accompanied by Mrs. Ingwersen, 
enjoyed the convention and all Atlantic City 
offered, which is no negligible amount. Tim 
plays like he buys hogs—for all it’s worth; 
the right idea. 

Possibly the most earnest man at the con- 
vention was Thos. E. Wilson, though that 
does not mean he wasn't there to take some 


Co.'s 


enjoyment between acts. His speech to the 
gathering at the opening was conceded a 
masterpiece and brought to his hearers a 


realization of what they were there for, 


THE CONVENTION COMMITTEES. 
Following is a list of the 
which planned and carried through the ar- 


committees 


rangements for this convention, and to whom 


boundless credit is due for its success: 
Committee on General Arrangements.— 


Dickinson, 
Whitfield, 


Howard 


Albert T. Rohe, Chairman; B. C. 
secretary; John J. Felin, J. A. 
W. S. Forbes, B. W. Corkran, Jr., 
R. Smith, E. W. Penley. 
Entertainment Committee.—John R. Live- 
zey, Chairman; Wm. Schluderberg, Jr., Fred- 
erick Kriel, W. B. Cassell, F. C. Rogers, W 
I. Riley, Solomon Greenwald, Wm. D. Burk. 
Dinner Committee.—Louis Burk, Chair- 
man; Bayard C. Dickinson, Secretary; Mor- 
ris C. Bastian, Jacob S. Ulmer, Frederick A. 
Vogt, Jacob Beiswanger, George Kern, Wal- 
ter Brainard. 
Hotel Committee.—R. G. Gould. 
Reception Committee.—The members 
committee on general arrangements. 


of 
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Packers’ Grand Jury Hearings Begin 


The grand jury investigation of the packers 
Wednesday at Chicago. J. M. 
Chaplin, chief auditor of Swift & Co., was the 
first witness. 
the for a statement for 
publication by Isadore J. Kresel, chief of the 
lawyers representing the Government by ap- 


A. Mitchell 


was begun 
The beginning of exammations 


vas made occasion 


pointment of Attorney General 
Palmer. 

The Government’s lawyer gave what pur- 
ported to be an explanation of the means used 
by packers to hold the meat trade in a close 
grip and conceal profits. He said: 

“In Chicago, Darling & Co. and the Gen- 
eral Rendering Company, buy all butchers’ 
rendering The latter 
owned entirely by Wilson & Co., and the 
former is controlled by the Morris family, 
Armour, and Armour and Wilson employes. 
The Globe Company, which gets animal bodies 
from the yards after they have died in the 
pens, is controlled by Morris, Armour and 
Swift. ‘The St. Paul Union Rendering con- 
eern is controlled by Swift, and Morris and 
Swift jointly own the East St. Louis Rend- 
ering Works. 

“Contracts with producers provide that the 
J fix the prices for the sale of dead 
stock. As a matter of fact, the packers, 
through control of stock yards, fix the price, 
take it out of one pocket of the industry and 
put it in another.” 

As an example of this scheme, the attorney 
have been writ- 
A. Chatham, of 


concern is 


supplies. 


yards 


exhibited a letter, alleged to 
ten in February, 1916, by H. 


Swift’s Chicago office, to I. H. Rich, of 
Swift’s Kansas City office, where it is de- 


clared others of the big five were not fol- 
lowing a set purchase price. 


2, 
- go -—- 


PALMER PREJUDGES THE PACKERS. 


A. Mitchell Palmer, Attorney General of 


the United States, attacked the packing in- 
dustry in a speech at a State conference on the 
high cost of living at Albany, N. Y., on 


Wednesday. He asserted that the data collect- 


J. C. GOOD AND J. A. TAPEE 


BY ‘‘JIM”’ 


OF WILSON 
McCREA AND 


& CO, 
N. 


ed by his investigators would arouse public 
sentiment so as to compel the trial jury in the 
prosecution that has been begun in Chicago to 
return a verdict of guilty. The Attorney 
General spoke as if indictments are certain 
and the grand jury’s inquiry merely a matter 
of routine. He said: 

“Let me assure you that this investiga- 
tion is different from any that has gone be- 
fore. There has never been so complete a 
collection of data the activities 
of this giant combination as there is today, 
and when it has been laid before a jury the 


bearing on 


wrath of the American people will compel a 
verdict of conviction. The story will amaze 
America as it amazed me. 

“If the packers were meat packers only, 
they would deserve attention, but they would 
not require the same thoroughgoing action as 
they do when we know that they control not 
only 75 per cent of the meat supply but prac- 
tically all of the substitutes for meat that go 
on the American table. 

“If they were a combination simply dom- 
inating or controlling the meat market, the 
people might find some relief in refusing to 
eat meat. But when you realize that these 
same gentlemen control 40 per cent of the 
eggs which are marketed in America, a like 
proportion of the butter, a large proportion of 
the cheese and a sufficient proportion of the 
rice to the market; you 
know that they are largely in the wholesale 
grocery business and are so engaged in the 
canning and vegetable products that they 
have the industry by the throat, you will re- 
alize that the proceeding in Chicago is noth- 


dominate when 


ing short of a proceeding against a con- 
spiracy to control the table of the American 
citizen. 

“IT had one of the Chicago packers tell me 
a few days ago that the prosecution would 
come to nothing; that his company’s books 
would satisfy everybody because they would 
show an average drop of 20 per cent in the 


(Continued on page 193.) 
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Hearings on Packers’ 


The hearings on the Kenyon and Kendrick 
bills came to an end temporarily on Septem- 
ber 13, the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
taking a recess, so far as the hearings are 
concerned, until the call of the chair. They 
will be resumed in October, probably in the 
early part. Chairman Gronna is expected to 
inake an announcement soon. 

In the meanwhile, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the self-appointed conservators of 
the interests of the consuming public and all 
the -which a few 
years ago was telling the people of the country 


holier-than-thou coterie 


that food manufacturers were deliberately 
poisoning their products and using benzoic 
acid to hide inferiorities, regardless of the 


facts of chemistry which call them liars—are 
expected to devote themselves to an effort to 
obtain material which they will claim to prove 
that the men who objected to the Kenyon and 
Kendrick bills were interested, and not disin- 
terested, as the self-appointed conservators of 
public health and morals claim to be. 
Reports that such an inquiry was going to 
be made have been in circulation for a long 
time. Senator Kenyon has said that he objects 
to the preparation in advance of summaries of 
what witnesses expect to say to the committee. 
Senators prepare, and have printed, at public 
expense, the speeches they expect to deliver 
Senate. ‘They often 
public expense, summaries of what 


in the have prepared, 


also at 


they are going to say. Newspaper corre- 
spondents are glad to have them do so. They 


They like to 
receive advance summaries of what witnesses 
intend saying. All they ask is that the sum- 
maries be honest and fairly representative of 


are not afraid of propaganda, 


the position taken by the witnesses. 
But the “holier-than-thou” 
begins operations advance notice of what those 


when element 
under attack intend saying in their own de- 
regarded as the 
wickedness. If there is such an inquiry about 
the the material that will be col- 
lected will be to show that those who testified 
are actuated by unworthy regard for their 


fense is quintessence of 


witnesses 


pockets. 
Burke Denies Livestock Influence. 

Advocates of the Kenyon and Kendrick bills 
began appearing the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture on September 12. 
Edward L. Burke, a member of the market 
committee of {f® American National Live 
Stock Association, being the first of the sec- 
ond run of advocates. He came to deny that 
the market. committee had controlled or 
sought to influence the Federal Trade Com- 
making the report it did, 
Colver’s declaration 
told us to do” when 
he said, in addressing the last 
January, that he came, so to speak, to make 
the task set for the 
commission by the Association. 

“The statement made by Dr. Wilson is a 


again before 


mission in not- 
withstanding Chairman 
that “we did what you 
Association 


a progress report: on 


lie,’ said Mr. Burke, referring to the charge 


of Dr. Wilson, a member of the association’s 


executive committee and president of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association, that 


the market committee and the Federal Trade 
Commission had engaged in a conspiracy, and 
that members of the market committee had 
a selfish behind “We 
never attempted to direct or control the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission.” Mr,.Burke appeared, 


interest their moves. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Bills Are Suspended 


before the senators as the representative of 
the market committee of the association of 
which Senator Kendrick is the president. 

Mr. Burke accounted for the opposition of 
big cattlemen to the bills on the ground that 
they were either “representatives of the pack- 
ers or a comparatively few producers who 
have seen fit to make common cause with the 
packers.” He said some of the witnesses rep- 
resented their own “selfish interests.” That 
caused Senators to smile, because most of the 
Witnesses had said frankly that they were 
appearing because they feared the bills, if 
enacted, would hurt their business. Speaking 
of the Omaha packers who had appeared, he 
said he “did not know there was an inde- 
pendent packer in Omaha,” 

The fight the packers have been making 
appeared to Mr. Burke as an “unholy. alli- 
ance” with stockyards, newspapers and indi- 
vidual producers representing their own self- 
ish interests. The methods of the packers he 
thought vicious, and their propaganda 
“greater than any. ever before known.” 

Accuses Big Cattlemen of Selfishness, 

The livestock association, he said, adopted 

resolutions favoring the bills. Senator Ken- 
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drick addressed several meetings at which 
resolutions were adopted. The attitude of 
the large producers of livestock who have 
appeared before the committee was well 
understood, the witness said. They have lots 
of cattle to sell, and when a packer “envoy” 
comes around and pats them on the back the 
appeal is irresistible. 

“I know the largest farmers and producers 
in Kansas and Nebraska have been here pro- 
testing against these bills,” said Mr. Burke. 
“But it repeatedly has been stated their 
cattle are receiving favorable treatment on 
the markets.” 

The implication created by his testimony 
was that the testimony against the bills was 
induced either by good prices paid for cattle, 
fear as to what would happen to the business 
if the bills were passed, or plain fear of the 
packers. This was so notwithstanding that 
the bills had received the approval of Her- 
bert C. Hoover, the Trade Commission and 
several committees of which Hoover or trade 
commissioners are members. 

Answering, as he said, the questions pro- 
pounded by Thomas E. Wilson, president of 
Wilson & Company, and of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, Mr, Burke said the 
packers need common sense enough to accept 

(Continued on page 184.) 


Packers’ Comment on the Hearings 


The Institute of American Meat Packers, 
through its Washington office, issued the fol- 
lowing the 


of the Senate Agricultural Committee on the 


statement concerning hearings 
Kenyon, Kendrick and similar bills: 

“The hearings of the Senate Agricultural 
the Kendrick 
other bills to regulate and license the pack- 
allied 
temporary halt. 


Committee on Kenyon, and 


ing and industries have come to a 
They have been in progress 
four weeks and of the nearly two hundred 
witnesses from all parts of the country who 
have testified fewer than ten have advocated 
passage of the measures. 

“The advocates of the bills consisted of a 
the Trade Com- 


mission which made the so-called investiga- 


representative uf Federal 
tion of the industry; a representative of an 


association of wholesale grocers, who are 
the 
wholesale grocer mem- 
the Market the 
American National Livestock Association, of 
which Senator Kendrick, father of one of 
the most radical of the bills, is the presi- 
two farm 
the livestock 


would be 


business competitors of packing com- 


panies; a himself; 


bers of Committee of 


papers—business 
market 
under 


dent; editors of 
news- 
papers which the 
proposed legislation; and two or three per- 


competitors of 
licensed 


sons who have been co-operating with the 
Federal Trade Commission, 

“The witnesses opposed to the legislation 
included independent the largest 
livestock producers in the United States, of- 
ficial representatives of chambers of com- 


packers, 


merce, and numerous trade and civic and 
trade organizations, a former governor of 


Colorado, mayors of cities, representatives 
of canners’ and farmers’ co-operative organ- 
izations, many individual farmers, livestock 
feeders, livestock commission men and re- 
tailers. Not a single big packer testified 
during the hearings. 

“To a man these witnesses protested 
against governmental interference with busi- 


ness—especially the complex packing busi- 
ness-—and the setting up of a bureaucracy 


to control and even stifle an industry at the 
will of a politically appointed official. 

“By a flood of testimony, during the past 
four weeks, it has been conclusively proved 
that. the Kenyon, Kendrick and similar 
radical bills would, if passed, bring about 
lower prices to livestock producers and in- 
crease the cost of living to consumers. 


“It has been shown, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, that the proposed legislation 
would disrupt and probably wreck the pack- 
ing, livestock and allied industries—the 
greatest and most vital in America. 

“The proposed legislation, termed ‘socialis- 
tic’ by many witnesses is founded upon the 
report made by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion about the packing industry. It has been 
shown during hearings that the report is 
misleading and grossly inaccurate; a score 
of small packers themselves testifying that 
they do not exist by ‘sufferance’ of the big 
packing companies—that not only are they 
able, to take care of themselves in the com- 
petitive markets of the country, but that 
they in many instances actually have made 
greater profit percentages than the big com- 
panies. 

“The Federal Trade Commission charged 
that the packers: were monopolizing the food 
products of the country and submitted a long 
list of products dealt in to prove the asser- 


tion. It has been shown during the hear- 
ings that the list of products actually 


handled by the packing companies was ex- 
panded and warped by the commission, in 
order to make its point, by the method of 
listing, for example, thirty-seven different 
kinds of sausage as thirty-seven different 
products. By its method the Federal Trade 
Commission did the same with many other 
products. It listed sardines and canned sar- 
dines as two commodities, ox tongue, beef 
tongue, beef tongue fresh, beef tongue cured, 
pickled tongue, potted tongue and smoked 
tongue as seven more and flour and wheat 
flour as two more. 

“It has been proved, too, during the hearings 
that the packers, taking the narrowest possible 
margin of profit, are able to deliver meat 
to retailers at a price smaller than they pay 
for it on the hoof, through utilization of by- 
products; and that instead of being a men- 
ace, as unknowing and prejudiced interests 
have claimed, they actually perform services 
of the greatest value to consumers and pro- 
ducers; making markets and paying good, 
fair prices to farmers for their products, and 
keeping down the price of the finished pro- 
ducts. 

“The packers are gratified that the oppor- 
tunity for the public to determine the ac- 
tual facts about the industry has presented 
itself. When the hearings are resumed at 
an early date additional corroborative evi- 
dence, although none is needed, undoubtedly 
will be offered by persons having no connec- 
tion whatsoever with the packers, who are 
interested in seeing that farmers get fair 
prices, that consumers get low prices and 
that a bureaucracy over business is not set 
up in the United States.” 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


PRICING SWEET PICKLE PRODUCTS 

A packer in the Middle West addresses the 
following inquiry to The National Pro- 
visioner: 

Editor The National Provisioner: , 

As a matter of information, will you kindly 
inform me what, in your opinion, is the way 
other packers handle products put in sweet 
pickle as to price? 

For example: Say in December you put 
hams in the sweet pickle cellar at 20c., which 
would be cost, and you held those hams for 
three months. In January S. P. hams were 
worth 25c. and in February they were worth 
28c. Would you retain the price on the hams 
as when you put them in, or would you fluc- 
tuate them as the market changed? Is it not 
policy to retain the original cost of the product, 
and show the profit or loss on the product 
when sold, or show same each month with the 
fluctuations of prices? 

A canvass of the trade does not disclose 
any The majority say: “List in- 
ventory at current prices.” One packer said: 
“List at monthly average for the fiscal year.” 
Another advised: “List any way to suit your- 
self; it is not a question of profit and loss.” 
Yet another packer said: “List in lots, if con- 
venient, at original cost, plus carrying charges, 
and let the profit or loss show when the stuff 
is sold, delivered and paid for.” This latter 
appeals to us, and seems to agree with your 
deductions. 


set rule. 


— -e—__ 


DIRECTIONS FOR BOILING HAMS. 

A provision man in New York City asks 
the following question: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

I should like to have you give me some 
advice concerning the way to boil hams so as 
to get the best results. Some of our cus- 
tomers have complained of our hams being 
overdone. How long should they be cooked? 

In an open vessel, water cannot be heated 
to a higher point than 212 degs. Fahr., hence 
violent unnecessary, as it only 
serves to evaporate the water quicker, ren- 
ders the exterior of the meats tougher and 


boiling is 


harder, and consequently retards the cooking 
of the interior of the piece. Once water be- 


gins to boil its best work will be done at that 
point, if constant boiling is necessary to the 
article being cooked. 

One method of boiling hams is to place in 
boiling water a few minutes, 5 or 10, then 
reduce by cold water to the tepid point; then 
heat up to the “simmering” point and keep 
there without interruption until cooked, which 
means 20 minutes or thereabouts to the 
pound, figuring from the time the water 
begins to simmer the second time. The cook- 
ing goes on through the agency of the natu- 
ral moisture of the flesh, converted into vapor 
by the heat, a kind of steaming process takes 
place within the piece of meat; it is, when 
skillfully done, cooked by its own steam. 

Another method is to wrap hams in covers, 
made by all butcher’s supply houses for this 
purpose, place in boiling water, and at once 
reduce to a just perceptible simmering, and 
so continue until meats are cooked. 

Hams should not be overdone, nor yet 
underdone; if anything, the latter is prefer- 
able. Ordinarily, a 16-pound ham should cook 
about 4 hours, or 15 minutes to the pound. 
Salt meats as a rule are placed in cold water 
to be boiled, so as to extract the salt. At the 
same time, however, much more valuable 
matter than the salt is being extracted, the 
albumen and nutritive juices. 

As hams to be boiled are usually prepared 
beforehand, they should be put at once into 
nearly boiling water. If, however, they are 
so saturated with salt as to turn out un- 
palatable, then soaking in cold water is neces- 
sary; or commence with cold water when 
preparing to cook them. If of the proper 
flavor as far as salt is concerned, then by all 
means take care to prevent the escape of 
any of the juices. 

One old butcher advocates putting into the 
water in which he boils his hams fresh bones 
—beef, pork, mutton and veal—to the extent 
of a pound or two of each. The bones are 
put in cold water and the heat applied, and 
when the water begins to boil the hams are 


put in and the heat reduced to a simmering 
basis, and kept at that point until the hams 
are cooked nicely, when the heat is shut off 
entirely and the hams are allowed to remain 
in the water in which they were cooked until 
cold, when the fat is skimmed off and the 


hams removed. 


So 


TO CURE OILY BACON. 


A New York meat man asks the following 
questions: 





Editor the National Provisioner: 

Can you give us a few suggestions as to 
how to “firm” bacon? Also, in what temper- 
ature should bacon be hung after being 
smoked ? 

To “firm up” greasy or oily bacon is well 
nigh impossible. There is very little if any 
choice between dry and pickle cure in this 
instance. Wash in cold water and drain 
thoroughly before applying the smoke, and 
smoke as cold as possible. When smoked, 
cool off thoroughly, and keep in the cooler 
around 38 to 40 degs. Fahr. Handle as little 
as possible. Some packers freeze this class 
of bacon fresh, and dispose of it in that con- 
dition. 

Smoked meat should be kept in a cool ven- 
tilated room, not too cold, as when it comes 
out it is liable to sweat when exposed to a 
higher temperature. The sooner smoked 
meats are disposed of the better, in every 
respect. 





o, 
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REFRIGERATORS IN AFRICA. 

To develop the meat freezing and canning 
industry in East Africa, the British Govern- 
ment has offered for leasing 34,000 acres be- 
tween Uln and Sultan Hamund. The lease 
is to be given for 99 years at 10 cents a year. 
The lessee will be required to build and equip 
a factory capable of handling 5,000,000 pounds 
of meat within two years. Meat chilling works 
will be established at Livingstone, Rhodesia 
and Bulwayo. These plants involve plans for 
expending $300,000. 
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ment Paper Co., Paterson, N. J,; C. V. Brecht, The 
Brecht Company, St. Louis; Horace C. Gardner, Gard- 
ner & Lindberg, Chicago; E. W. Bromilow, Continental 
Can Co., Chicago; C. B. Robinson, J. B. Ford Co., 
Wyandotte, Mich.; W. J. Richter, Armour Mechanical 
Co., Chicago; J. R, Livezey, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wm. Davies Co., 





COMMITTED TO CONVICTION 
The Attorney General of the United States 
has committed the Department of Justice to 











prosecution and conviction of certain meat 
The jury 
which was begun in Chicago on Wednesday, 


packers. grand investigation, 
is evidently a mere formality. There will 


be indictments directed against both cor- 
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porations and individuals. It has long been 
a truism of Federal practice that a United 
States Attorney who wishes to put certain 
defendants on trial never fails in the grand 
jury room. 

The speech of the Attorney General at 
Albany, N. Y., on the same day the hearings 
began was an amazing piece of official in- 
discretion. It was an appeal to unintelligent 
prejudice and an effort to exploit economic 
unrest at a time when a troubled situation 
requires calm thinking and unimpassioned 
action by every American. It was uncalled 
for and irrelevant, and it was grossly un- 
professional. 
will 


Neither will they help to secure a 


Reckless charges in the news- 
papers not lower the cost of living. 

fair- 
minded jury. 

The prospect is serious for the trade. The 
packers have the word of the Attorney Gen- 
eral that he will leave nothing undone that 
will tend to convict them of violating the 
Sherman law. His words were so phrased as 
to leave no doubt but that the prosecution 
will be pushed with a vigor that may be in- 
spired by less disinterested reasons than the 
the desire to protect the consumer. Be- 
hind all that the Attorney General said at 
Albany was the suggestion of a great politi- 
cal ambition. 

Apart from the merits of the issues, the 
prosecution involves a volume of worrisome 
detail for the defendants that in the pros- 
pect appears apalling. The defence will cost 
more than enough to build a packing plant 
that would be a factor of no small import- 
ance in the trade. The routine of a great 
to be disturbéd for months, 


when there was never greater need for un- 


industry is 


disturbed administration. 

Out of the proceeding may come benefit 
to the trade. For the first time the packers 
are to have their unrestricted day in court, 
there to reply under oath to the flood of 
that 


operated to cloud the affairs of the meat in- 


calumny and _ misrepresentation has 
dustry in the minds of people who know 
nothing about the handling of the product, 
but who know that prices have increased, 
and who blame the names they see on 
wrapper labels, or the outstanding figures of 


the trade. 


The trial, if it comes, will be different from 
the 


Trade Commission, whose most efficient de- 


ex parte investigation of a Federal 
partment is its publicity bureau, and differ- 
ent from a legislative inquiry, where the 
procedure is informal. The issues will be 
tried in court on their merits under strict 
rules of practice. 

An American jury, after being approved 
by both sides, is apt to be a fair-minded 
group of men of common sense and aver- 
age intelligence. Before it, the authority 


and the facilities for investigation that may 
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be used by Government agents with sensa- 
tional results from a newspaper standpoint 
in bureaucratic inquiries are balanced by 
the right of the defendants to refute charges 
and to establish facts as they are. In spite 
of the manifest effort to warp the mind of 
every prospective juryman, a_ proceeding 
which the Attorney General as a lawyer 
should know to be highly improper on his 
part, there is hope in the American sense of 
fair-play. 

The men of the packing industry, who 
know the workings of the business and join 
in the intense competition that has made 
it great within two generations, confidently 
face the opportunity to answer the charge 
that the big packing companies constitute 


an illegal combination in restraint of trade. 


2, 
—— &—_—- 


THE OLD CRY OF “WOLF !” 


When the country began to learn of the 
meaning of the proposed legislation to ham- 
string the meat packing industry, protests 
began to be voiced all over the country. 
Authors and backers of the bills thereupon 
They 


had their own machinery for manufacturing 


raised the old cry of “propaganda.” 


public sentiment through misleading the pub- 
lie as to the packers, but when sentiment be- 
gan to develop on the other side they were 
indignant. 

Since the hearings began. before the Sen- 
ate Committee there has been a constant pro- 
cession of witnesses, all but a few of whom 
thus far have objected to the proposed legis- 
lation. Farmers, business men, so-called small 
packers and meat dealers, livestock raisers— 
every 
voiced 


measures. 


class of business and industry—has 


its objection to such _ ill-considered 


Proponents. of the bills found a new “back- 


fire” necessary, so they put forward the pub- 
licity agent of the Southern Wholesalers’ Gro- 
cers’ Association with a statement that the 
packers had spent untold sums to pay the ex- 
penses of these witnesses at Washington, and 
that it was all a nefarious scheme to defeat 
the publie will. 

In reading this statement by the agent of 
the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
we are reminded of the fact that his organiza- 
tion, which has been most active lately in 
fighting the packers, is among the few or- 
ganizations which have been convicted under 
the Sherman anti-trust law, or have consented 
to a decree, which amounts to the same thing 
as a plea of guilty. 

Couple this fact with the charge just lately 
made by an officer of the American National 
Livestock Association that a small group of 
men in his organization dictated the actions 
and controlled the recommendations of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and you have two 
very interesting glimpses into the inner mean- 


ing of the present attack on the meat packers. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


The Patapsco Condiment Co. has _ been 
formed at Baltimore with capital of $5,000 
by George Rukert. 

The Pee Dee Cotton Oil Co. of Bennetts- 
ville, S. C., has increased its capital from 
$30,000 to $60,000. 

George A, Hormel & Co., packers of Aus- 
tin, Minn., have bought property in Dallas, 
Tex., for its local distributing business. 
A $15,000 


organized at 


packing company has_ been 
Beaufort, S. C., by N. Chri- 
dyrndrn, J. R. Bellamy and F. W. Scheper. 

The J. 
abattoir and packing house at Lynchburg, Va. 
Improvements to cost $10,000 will be made. 

The Kentucky Farm Utilities Co., of which 
Frank T. will build a 
poultry killing and packing plant at Lexing- 


R. MePherson Co. has acquired an 


Snyder is president, 


ton, Ky. 

The United Packing Co., of East St. Louis, 
has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$25,000, The incorporators are J. B. 
McGlyn, L. O. Drogyon and W. M. Broderick. 

Herbert I. Mayo, superintendent of the 
New England Dresses Beef & Wool Co. at Bos- 
He was 54 years 
was president of the 
Sank. 

Promotion of the Wabash Packing Co, at 
Wabash, Ind., has been abandoned. It was 
planned as a $100,000 corporation to take 
over an old brewery for a plant. Stock did 
not find a ready sale. 

The Oscar Mayer Co. has begun business 


IVIL 


ton, died on September 13. 
old. He 


( ‘o-operat ive 


Watertown 





LUNVANTTEUUU IVT YYEEE 


at its plant in Madison, Wis. The produce 
branch is under the management of John A. 
De Beck. A $15,000 storehouse will be used 
for poultry and produce. 

The Enterprize Oil Company of Enterprize, 
Its capital stock 
will engage in the buying 


Hm. i. 


Connors and others are the incorporators. 


Ala., has been incorporated. 
is $50,000 and it 


and manufacturing of cotton seed oil, 


Swift & Co. have purchased the Lexington 
Creamery Company's plant at Lexington, Ky., 
and will enlarge into a complete produce 
plant and milk fed poultry station at a cost 
of $100,000, 
stock have been 
the 


Memphis (Tenn.) stock yards. 


Forty carloads of live 
re-organized 
The stock is 


from fearby counties. .The capacity of the 


scheduled for shipment to 


yards is being increased from 25 to 40 cars 
daily. 


A company that will start a packing house 


and stock sale yards at Alliance, Neb., is 
being organized. It will be capitalized at 


$2,000,000 or $3,000,000. The plant is 
figured to cost $1,500,000. Messrs. Plume 


and Sweet of Chicago are the promoters, 


2, 
_ —~ 


REGULATIONS ON WRAPPED MEATS. 


B. H. Rawl, acting chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the Department of 
Agriculture, has sent the following order to 
and meat establishments 


meat inspectors 





A Lithographed 


condition until consumed. 



















































































Heekin Can 


will mirror the high quality of your lard, 
liquids and solids and keep them in perfect 


Also Furnished Plain 


The Heekin Can Co. 


Culvert, New and Sixth Sts. 
Cincinnati, O. 


“THeekin 


Can Since 1901” 
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covering the 
wrapped meats: 

The Act of July 24, 1919, making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, con- 
tains the following provision: 

“That the word ‘package’ where it occurs 
the second and last time in the act entitled, 
‘An act to amend section 8 of an act en- 
titled, “An act for preventing the manufac- 
ture, sale or transportation of adulterated or 
misbranded or poisonous deleterious foods, 
drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regu- 
lating traflic therein, and for other purposes, 
approved March 3, 1913, shall inelude and 
shall be construed to include wrapped meats 
inclosed in papers or other materials as pre- 
pared by the manufacturers thereof for 
sale.” ’?” 

This amendment takes precedence and is 
operative from the date of the passage of 
the act regardless of whether or not the de- 
partment revokes previous rulings and inter- 
pretations incident to the net weight and 
volume regulation which may not be com- 
patible with the provisions of the amend- 
ment. Accordingly, immediate steps should 
be taken to comply with the act. 

There have been received a number of 
requests for permission to apply the words 
“when wrapped” or “when packed” in con- 
nection with the statement of the net weight 
on wrapped meats. Under date of September 
10, 1919, the solicitor of the department 
issued an opinion which, in effect, confirms 
the ruling contained in Bureau Service and 
Regulatory Announcements of May, 1914, 
under the caption “Discontinuance of the 
term ‘when packed’ relative to the net 
weight on labels, cartons, ete.” Therefore, 
the term “when packed” or “when wrapped” 
is not permitted in connection with the state- 
ment of the net weight. 

In order to avoid delay in shipments,,. in- 
spectors are authorized for the present to 
permit the application of the statement of 
the net weight to wrapped meats by means 
of stickers or rubber stamps bearing the 
words “Net weight......... pounds 


new regulations regarding 


ounces,” pending the prompt submission of 
such stickers and rubber stamps to this 


oflice for approval. The figures denoting the 
weight should be plainly and legibly inserted 
by means of rubber stamps or indelible 
pencil, the latter method being temporarily 
permitted to determine whether or not it is 
practicable. 

Since it has been represented that some 
establishments have had labels and rubber 
stamps prepared bearing the term “when 
packed” or “when wrapped,” the use of such 
labels and rubber stamps will be permitted 
until the termination of September 27, 1919. 


i? 
—~ -Ro- 


HOG DEHAIRERS IN IRELAND. 


The hog industry in Ireland is evidently 
increasing, for the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society of Tralee, Ireland, have placed a con- 
tract with The Brecht Company for one of 
their large Crescent hog scrapers and de- 
hairers. 





This makes nearly half a dozen 
Brecht hog scrapers which have been sent 
into Ireland by The Brecht Company, and it 
speaks highly of the qualities of this ma- 
chine. 





JONES & LAMB CO., Baltimore, Md. 
MEAT PACKERS 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SOLICITED 











| ee perry. who buy our SPECIAL HAM PAPER for smoked meat wrapping and 
Lard Liners, get the GREATEST VALUE the market offers. 
WRITE US FOR PLAIN OR PRINTED SAMPLES 


Hartford City Paper Company - 


Hartford City, Indiana 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, pork and beef by 
the barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


Trade Better, Hog Receipts Light, Hog Prices 
Irregular, Some Export Lard Demand, Ex- 
change Situation Very Unsatisfactory. 
The the past 

week has been complicated by a number of 

very 


provision situation during 


interesting developments which have a 
good deal of bearing on the position of prices 
and on the outlook for the coming season. 

A report by the government at the end of 
last week was rather surprising to the trade, 
although it had been forecasted by some other 
private reports. This was a statement issued 
on Saturday to the effect that the 
of hogs in the country wae 4.6 per cent less 
than last year. This decrease was equal to 
about 3,000,000 hogs, and made the present 
total in the country approximately 62,000,000 
against 65,000,000 last year. The figures last 
year were the largest on record, so that the 
decrease was not as serious as otherwise had 
been indicated. The fact was that last year 
the total number of hogs slaughtered accord- 
ing to the government report of inspected 
slaughter was 9,000,000 more than the pre- 
ceding year. The greater part of this in- 
crease in slaughter was taken care of by 
the exports. With a smaller number of hogs 
in the country this year than last year, there 
is a possibility that*this will be offset by 
a decrease in the exports of provisions, par- 
ticularly as there is no immediate prospect 
of an improvement of the exchange situa- 
tion. 

The position of sterling and other con 
tinental exchange dominates the entire export 


trade. While it is believed that there will 
be some business and there will be found 
money for things which must be bought 


there is a very strong belief that purchases 
will be of very limited proportions, and that 
wherever it can be avoided, it will be avoided 
as far as possible. Sterling exchange this 
week was again weak, after a little improve 
ment and down to the previous low point, 
while continental exchange was at new low 
records, and under pressure. Reports that 
some arrangements had been made whereby 
credits could be given to the Central Empires 
lacked confirmation and the demoralized con- 
dition of the exchange tended to contradict 
these reports. The market in lard, how- 
ever, was influenced to some extent by a re- 
port that the English had been buying a fair 
amount of lard this week for shipment during 
the next three months. This was believed 


number 


to be for the actual needs of the English 
and was limited to a very restricted total. 


The movement of hogs at the west has 
continued light and farmers have not been 
ready sellers owing to the fact that the 


prices of hogs have so steadily declined that 
there is now a loss in the price of hogs, in 
view of the cost of the feedstuffs which were 
fed to the hogs. Of course, on the present 
basis of feedstuff costs, the price of hogs still 
shows a good profit, but where the feeders 
had to buy the feed the heavy decline in 
corn the past few weeks has brought a loss 
in the price of hogs compared with the price 
of corn from which the hogs were grown. 
Naturally, there has been a distinct holding 
off in the movement from the country, and 
this has resulted in a very light movement. 


Nevertheless, the market has still been in- 
fluenced adversely and hog prices have de- 


clined very sharply, from day to day repre- 
senting an anticipation of a movement and 
the effect on the ultimate situation of the re- 
duced cost of feedstuffs of all kinds. Some 
of the very careful observers of the western 
provision situation believe that there is an 
ample number of hogs in the country, and 
sooner or later these hogs will have to move, 
as they have been grown for the purpose of 
selling and the holding of the hogs off the 
markets results in a and deterioration 
rather than profit. 


loss 


A great deal of interest has been attached 
to the reports and statements made at the 
packers’ convention at Atlantie City, and the 
proceedings have been watched by the trade 
with a very great deal of interest. The 
statement was made by the packing interests 
that they could not be held responsible for 
the price of meats in that they were paying 
the highest prices on record for livestock and 
the highest of wages on record for labor. 
Under these circumstances the high price of 
meats was a natural condition. 

The recommendation of Mr. 
committee of experts be appointed to in- 
vestigate the actual situation was received 
with close attention by the trade and by a 
good many it is thought to mean a possible 
solution of agitation “and a report by such 
a committee would have a_ good deal of 
effect to allay the feeling of distrust regard- 
ing the packing situation. 

The statement of stocks of products at 


Wilson that a 


Chicago was about as expected. There has 
been a light movement of hogs during the 
month, while there has been a fairly good 


distributing demand, and the shipments have 
been of fair volume. The exports, however, 
have not been large, and it is expected that 
the position of exchange will continue to tell 
against any large movement of export prod- 
ucts of any volume until there is evidence 
of stabilization in the position of exchange, 
which will make for some tendency toward 


improvement, although it will not neces- 
sarily bring the marks back to a normal 


basis. The stocks in Chicago follows: 
Sept. 15, Sept. 1, 
1919. 1919. 


Sept. 15, 
1918, 
8,847 


bbls 7 
73 17,770,114 


new, Ibs..... 
Tard, old, lbs...... 
Other lard, Ibs..... 
Short rib sides, Ibs 
Ex. S. C. sides, Ibs. 


Mess pork, reg., 
Lard, 


3,074 ot 1 





12 sd 30 
5,089,2 
1,899 G40 

PORK.—The market was quiet and peony 
Mess, $491,@50; clear, $52@59, and family, 
$53 @54. 

LARD.—Market dull and weak with the 
West. City, 25%, @26e.; prime, Western, 
26@ 26.10; Continent, $301, ; South American, 
$301, : Brazil, kegs, 31%c.; compound, 26144¢ 

BEEF.—Market inactive but steady. Mess, 
$27 @28; +o , $28@29; family, $30@31; 














East India, $53@54. 
SEE P. 181 FOR LATER MARKETS. 





HOG MARKET NEEDS EXPORT ORDERS 


Surplus Must Go Abroad If Prices Are To 
Be Maintained in Unsettled Market. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from W. 
G. Press & Co.) 

Chicago, Sept. 17.—The top on hogs today 
is 18c, 10c higher than Tuesday. Tuesday 
was the lowest top since March 3 and is 
$5.60 lower than the record from last July, 
when the top was $23.60.. Today’s market 
is 10 to l5e higher than yesterday. Eastern 
packers have been getting sufficient hogs in 
the Eastern markets at prices under Chi- 
cago. Therefore, there has been no buying 
pressure. Young hogs are now on their 
way to market every day and the quality 
will be improving rapidly from now on. At 
one time recently the spread was about $3 
per one hundred between best quality hogs 
and the common packers. The spread now is 
about $1.50 and by next month it is likely 

to be $1 or under. 

There is little improvement in the demand 
for cured hog products. Fresh pork trade is 
fairly good and will probably improve as the 


weather becomes cooler but increased re- 


(Continued on page 176.) 
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Automatically Perfect Ham Cooking 























Valve —> PREVENTS SHRINKAGE IN HAM COOKING 
Powers Automatic Thermostatic Regu- . os + —_ 
jators will control the heat so as to keep 
just the right degree all the time. 
The No. 16 Regulator is especially de- 
signed for use in Ham Cookers and simi- 
lar open tanks, vats and kettles. It is en- x = x 
tirely self-contained on ig no - - v TT Tt "le 
water pressure to operate), simple, ad- : s] a ' 5 
justable, positive, accurate, and reliable. 33 H 1K 
' 
Thesmoctesis Ask for Bulletin ae ona learn rw { H ' 
otor about how Powers Regulators can help i ' t : 
you cut down costs, eliminate wastes, and Let Lx ¢6] | === 

















Powers No. 16 Regulator improve your output. 


Showing application of the No. 16 Regulator to Ham Cooking Vats. 
~ 964 Architects Bldg., New York, 2153 Mallers Bldg., Chicago ' 
The Powers Regulator Co. ( * 375 The Federal Street Bldg., Boston ~ 


. Specialists i in Automatic Heat Control . The Led. 


°, . Oe kcn > 


Canadian Powers Regulator Co., 


—. - ae 


Toronto, Ont. 
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PLANTS OF 


DARLING & COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FERTILIZERS, POULTRY FEED, 
GLUE, HAIR, ETc. 


BUYERS OF 
OILS HAIR STICK 
HIDES BONES HOOFS 
GREASE BLOOD HORNS 
TALLOW CALFSKINS TANKAGE 
CRACKLINGS GLUE STOCK 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARLOADS 


Write, Wire or Phone Us Your Offering 


DARLING & COMPANY 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE AND SOAP 


TALLOW.—The market has been unsettled 
during the week, with prices influenced by 
the irregular developments in the lard 
market, the recent advance in oil. Nominal 
quotations, however, have been ruling %@le. 
under the last reported sale on specials. The 
developments the past few days have, how- 
ever, shown a better tone in the competing 
oil markets, and this has had some reflective 
influence on the market for tallow, but soap- 
makers have shown but little interest, and 
pressers have been out of the market. Quota- 
tions for prime city tallow in the local 
market nominal, and with city specials loose, 
l6c. asked. 

OLEO-STEARINE.—The market has been 
dull and heavy with demand quiet. Demand 
for compound lard has been slow, although 
recently, it is understood, considerable busi- 
ness was done in western lard for export ac- 
count. Offerings have been fully ample for 
the trade requirements, which have continued 
rather limited. Quotations: Oleo, 17&18c. 

OLEO OIL.—Market dull and easier. Extras 
are quoted at 3114@32c., according to quality. 

GREASE.—The market is quiet and prices 





are wide apart. Yellow, 13@15c.; house, 
11@14¢e.; brown, nominal. 
SEE PAGE 181 FOR LATER MARKETS, | 





CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, September 20, 1919.—Latest 
quotations on chemical and soapmakers’ sup- 
plies are as follows: 74@76 per cent. caustic 
soda, 3.35@3.50e. per lb.; 60 per cent. caustic 
soda, 3.30c. per lb.; 98 per cent. powdered 
caustic soda, 41%4c. per lb.; 48 per cent. car- 
bonate of soda, 2%4c. per lb.; 58 per cent. 
carbonate of soda, 2@2'%4c. per Ib.; tale, 1% 
@2e. per Ib.; silex, $20 per 2,000 Ibs. 

Clarified palm oil, nominal, in casks of 
2,000 Ibs., 18c. per lb.; yellow olive oil, $2.40 
@2.50 per gal.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 20@ 
201%c. per lb.; Ceylon cocoanut oil, 18@18%4e. 
per lb.; cottonseed oil, 24@25c. per lb.; soya 
bean oil, 174%@18c. per lb.; corn oil, 17/4@ 
18e. per lb.; peanut oil, deodorized, 26@27e. 
per lb.; crude, 21@22c. per Ib. 

Prime city tallow (special), nominal, 16ec. 
per lb.; dynamite glycerine, nominal, 184%4@ 
19¢c. per lb.; saponified glycerine, 88 per 
cent., nominal, 13@134e. per lb.; crude soap 
glycerine, nominal, 1114@12c. per lb.; chemi- 
cally pure glycerine, nominal, 20@20'4c. per 
Ib.; prime packers’ grease, nominal, 13@ 
1314¢. per Ib. 

oo 
OIL FROM THE ORIENT. 

Soy bean oil aggregating 2,250,000 gallons 

was received in Seattle in one shipment from 





the Orient in the first week of September. 
The consignee has agreed to pay $2,700,000 
for the oil dependent on the analyses. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


MEAT SUPPLIES FOR AUGUST. 

The report of the United States Bureau of 
Agriculture on livestock in yards gives the 
following figures : 

Receipts at 68 markets in August: Cattle, 
1919, 2,043,220; 1918, 2,029,255; increase, 
13,965. Hogs, 1919, 2,116,113; 1918, 2,495,- 
293; decrease, 379,180. Sheep, 1919, 3,359,- 
336; 1918, 2.270.530; increase, 1,088,806. 

Receipts at 68 markets for 8 months: Cattle, 
1919, 14,317,983; 1918, 14,857,418; decrease, 
539,435. Hogs, 1919, 30,532,240; 1918, 29,- 
236,478; increase, 1,295,762. Sheep, 1919, 
14,240,488; 1918, 11,488,488; increase, 
2,807,000. 

Local slaughter at 68 markets in August: 
Cattle, 1919, 1,099,937; 1918, 1,192,182; de- 
crease, 92,245. Hogs, 1919, 1,411,992; 1918, 
1,615,959 ; decrease, 203,967. Sheep, 1919, 
1,166,481 ; 1918, 934,144 ; increase, 232,337. 

Local slaughter at 68 markets for 8 months: 
Cattle, 1919, 8,512,996; 1918, 9,064,842; de- 





crease, 551,846. Hogs, 1919, 20,972,826; 
1918, 19, 225,712; increase, 1,747,114. Sheep, 
1919, 7,420,005; 1918, 5,824,318; increase, 
1,595,687. 

fe 
NEATSFOOT OIL. — Trade quiet and 


market featureless. Prices are quoted, 20 

cold test, $1.80@1.85; 30 degrees at $1.65@ 
1.70, and prime, $1.85@1.40. 
a 

SAYS ARMOUR VIOLATES LAW. 

The Federal 

Armour & Company in a formal complaint 

violation of the 

Clayton anti-trust act against the purchase 


Trade Commission has cited 


charging provisions of 
of competing businesses. The complaint sets 
forth that Armour & Co., during 1917, pur- 
chased “the whole or a large part” of the 
capital stock of the E. H. Stanton Company, 
Spokane, Washington, which at that 
time in active and direct competition with 
Armour & Company in the purchase of live 
animals and the sale of dressed meats. Ar- 
mour & Co., was cited to make answer be- 


was 


fore the Commission in Washington, Novem- 
ber 8th. 

The complaint is in the pointless formal 
style of the Commission, like nearly all its 
complaints, and not really informative as 
to what particular acts constitute the viola- 
tion charged. 


GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 


Chicago, Sept. 17.— Quotations on green and 
sweet pickled meats, f.o.b. Chicago, loose, are 
as follows: 

Regular Hams—Green: 8@10 lbs. ave., 
261, ; 10@12 lbs. ave., 2614,¢. ; 12@14 lbs. ave., 
26c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 26c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 
26c.; 18@20 Ibs. ave., 26c. Sweet pickled: 
8@10 lbs. ave., 2614¢.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 261¢.; 
12@14 Ibs. ave., 261%,¢c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 
261%4¢.; 16@18 Ibs. ave., 261%4¢.; 18@20 lbs. 
ave., 26140. 

Skinned Hams—Green: 14@16 lbs. ave., 
28¢.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 27%¢.; 18@20 lbs. ave., 
2734¢.; 20@22 lbs, ave., 2714c.; 22@24 lbs. 
ave., 27c. Sweet pickled: 14@16 Ibs. ave., 
28c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 277%¢.; 18@20 lbs. ave., 
2734,¢.; 20@22 Ibs. ave., 2714¢.; 22@24 Ibs. 
ave., 27c. 

Picnic Hams—Green ; 4@6 lbs. ave., 18'4c. ; 
G@S8 lbs. ave., 18e.; 8@10 lbs. ave, 17%c.; 
1M@12 Ibs. ave., 17144c. Sweet pickled: 4@6 
Ibs. ave., 18%4¢.; 6Z8 Ibs. ave. 18c.; 8@10 
Ibs. ave., 17144c.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 1714¢. 

Clear Bellies—Green: 6@8 Ibs. ave., 29c.; 
8@10 lbs. ave., 28c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 27c.; 
12@14 ibs. ave., 26c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 25c. 
Sweet pickled: 6@8 lbs. ave., 29c.; 8@10 lbs. 
ave., 28c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 27c.; 12@14 Ibs. 
ave., 26c.; 14@16 lIbs., ave., 25c. 


PORK CUTS AT NEW YORK. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
H. C, Zaun.) 

New York, September 18, 1919.—Wholesale 
prices on green and sweet pickled pork cuts 
in New York City are reported as follows: 
Pork loins, 38@42c.; green hams, 8@10 lbs. 
ave., 33c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 32¢.; 12@14 Ibs. 
ave., 32¢c.; 18@20 lbs. ave., 32¢.; green clear 
bellies, S@10 Ibs. ave., 33e.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 
33c.; 12@14 Ibs. ave., 33e.; green rib bellies, 
10@12 Ibs. ave., 3le.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 30c.; 
S. P. clear bellies, 6@8 lbs. ave, 29e; 8@10 
Ibs. ave., 29¢e.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 29c.; 12@14 
Ibs. ave., 28e.; S. P. rib bellies, 10@12 Ibs. 
ave., 28c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 28¢c.; S. P. hams, 
8@10 Ibs. ave., 3le.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 30c.; 
18@2Q lbs. ave., 33¢.; city steam lard, 25%4e. 
nominal; compound, 24'%4c.; dressed hogs, 
27c. 

Western prices on green cuts are,as fol- 
lows: Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs., 37¢c.; 10@12 Ibs. 
ave., 36¢c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 35c.; 14@16 Ibs. 
ave., ‘34c.; skinned shoulders, 26c.; boneless 
butts, 383@34c.; Boston butts, 29@30c.; lean 
trimmings, 24@25e.; regular trimmings, 20@ 
22¢.; spareribs, l6c.; neck ribs, 5e.; kidneys, 
6e.; tails, 10¢c.; snouts, livers, 2¢.; pig 
tongues, 27c. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN 
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NEW YORK OVERSEA CO., Inc. 


MASON HARKER, Manager Import Department 
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MARKET NEEDS EXPORT ORDERS. 
(Continued from page 173.) 


ceipts of hogs from now on will more than 
provide for any enlarged domestic demand. 
Therefore, we will have to depend on the 
foreign trade to take care of our surpluses. 
There is a raft of young cheap grass cattle 
coming to market which is furnishing very 
cheap meat, boneless chucks which are going 
into the making of sausage are selling around 
9% wholesale. Club and porterhouse steaks 
off this class of cattle are retailing from 15 
to 25e a lb. Pot roast from 12 to 121. 
If hog receipts keep up as expected, this 
cheap beef may have a tendency to put 
fresh pork to lower levels, and within the 
next 30 days, pork loins could break 8 to 
lOc. a Ib. and then look high compared 
to beef. Swift & Company’s average whole- 
sale price of beef to the Chicago trade as 
published daily shows for the week end- 
ing May 3, the average price of beef whole- 
sale was $20.91. On Sept. 13 the average 
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price was $15.04, which shows a break of 
$5.87 per 100 on an average of all their beef 
sold on the Chicago market. 

We fail to see where the retailers in gen- 
eral have followed any such reduction in 
prices. Any comment as to where the fault 
lies is plainly disclosed in these quotations. 
If the public will follow the daily quota- 
tions as published by Swift & Co. it may 
form some idea of what meats should sell 
at retail. 

E. O. Thompson, Secretary of the Illinois 
Agricultural Society has requested farmers 
to avoid being stampeded into selling their 
grain or live stock on what he calls a tem- 
porary unsettled market, due as he claims to 
manipulation and agitation against the high 
cost of living. He predicts a saner market 
if the producers will follow a more careful 
marketing of grain and live stock. Farmers 
have been very nervous recently, not know- 
ing how low hogs might go and have been 
letting their hogs come to market very 
freely. 
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The action of the Farmers’ Association 
to encourage the holding back of livestock as 
long as possible may temporarily straighten 
up the hog market, but what we need to 
give strength to the hog and provision mar- 
ket is more export trade. We are going into 
a period of accumulation and we must get 
the trade that we have been looking for if 
prices are to be maintained. This is, of 
course, all speculation, as no one knows how 
soon European matters will be adjusted 
whereby financial aid can be furnished and 
they can buy more freely. 

Stocks of provisions as held in Chicago 
on Sept. 15 are not cumbersome. We have 
only 30,653,283 pounds of lard as against 
40,225,058 on Sept. 15, 1918, and 51,258,848 
on Sept. 15, 1917. Stocks of short ribs 
number 4,108,823 as against 13,906,657 or 
Sept. 15, 1918 and 11,123,531 on Sept. 15, 
1917. Stocks of pork are 3,074 as against 
8,847 on Sept. 15, 1918, and 10,754 on Sept. 
15, 1917. All lard decreased 2,127,721 for 
the first half of September, as against an in- 
crease of 5,502,129 for the corresponding 
period last year. 


FOREIGN COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. 

New York, September 19, 1919.—Foreign 
commercial exchange rates, as far as quoted, 
are: 


London— 


NEE, I II do. ct wt bode awe eee whisked 4.1314 
I 5.5.5 Oe aS cde aw bee nce eedeoiece 4.161% 
ne eins nen, MELEE EERE RELL TTL 4.1514 
I CD irr. s chs ausaeedi sede wanes 4.151% 
ea 4.12% 
I, SP NS vd ainc-40:0-66-¢-s-@meweenou 4.11% 
Paris 
Commercial, G0 days .....-..cccccccece 9.) 
SCION niin eycewens siwanweeoucn 8.96 
ET SUD 6 an dae eimncewnmeseweseeaaas £.92 
EE SOUT -o:0:6 o<6:0:00n86 a oe euivienestacnen> 8.94 
Amsterdam 
NN PT ee eee Ee ee aN 3648 
SEPA. 6.660 cect bewenee eeneuwes Blind 
rr ene 87 
DO GED » a.0+00cnegevebemaneien ase ver 
Cepenhagen 
CE oo baad nao cksd meee temas 
ee 8.78 
Antwerp 
PE GD ce tictereceesaweseeeeear eon 8.80 
ge Serer Seer eee err eT TT 8.78 
Berlin 
IT NN 5 6 ia wane wlan ive bl baa 3.75 
OT GOOD 656 sieeinin cers 5500s c900ece sew 3.80 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of provisions from the Atlantie end Gulf 


ports during the week ending September 15, 1919, 
were as fellows: 
PORK, BBLS, 
Week Week From 
Ended Ended Novy. 1, ‘18, 
Sept. 13, Sept. 14, to Sept. 15, 
1919. 1918. 1918. 
United Kingdom. . re es paar aes 2,63 
Comtimenmt ..cecss 2,261 12,364 
Se. & Cen. Am.. er a 5,970 
West Indies ..... 1,500 25,934 
Br. No. Am, Col.. 9,768 
Giher COmmtrics.. 9 ckcccse «svi vvinsiene 536 








57,206 


BACON AND HAMS, 


LBS. 





United Kingdom... 1,429,575 

Continent - 375,900 

REECE MGS Oo nesbieee 8 <ikenisne 

West Indies ..... 

Br. No. Am, Col.. 

Other countries... 444,925 
WE. Son ckewee 16,194,300 1,805,475 1,786,594,303 

LARD, LBS. 
United Kingdom.. 2,865,000 1,150,300 244,027.86 












Continent ....... 7,440,010 422,760. 
So, & Cen. Am... > > a dl CCCle C 6,969 
West Indies 410,000 13,07 
Pi ed  weasecs || |  sagactte 4: 
Other countries 293,959 
WOE. %és005055, 10,374,010 1,150,300 687,517,334 
RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK'S EXPORTS, 
Bacon and 
From Pork, bbls. Ibs. Lard, Ibs. 
New York ....... 2 961 B00 6,083,010 
DE) Geticevceh | ceamant 8.000 1,721,000 
Philadelphia ..... 2,286,000 1,980,000 
taltimore ....... pee £79,060 ane 4 
New Orleans .... 3 See 65,000 


Montreal 575,000 








Total week ...... 5,761 16,194,300 10,374,010 
Previous week 2.404 19,188,457 
Two weeks ago... 18,222,158 


2,200 





Cor. week, 1918... imveve SOF 1,150,300 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EXPORTS. 
From Nov, 1, 718, Same time 

to Sept. 13, °19, last year, Therease, 

Pork, Tbs. rae . 11,441,200 5.748.600 5,602,000 
Bacon and Tams 

Ibs, 1.786.504.3208 678.6 182 1,107,898,121 





Rage; TM: odours GST,517, 834 327,272,391 


260,244,943 
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VEGETABLE OILS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER Is Official Organ of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association, South Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, and 
the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


Market Firmer, Demand Better, Some Im- 
provement in Export Interest, Less Pres- 
sure of Spot Stocks. 

The position of the vegetable oil market 
has shown some improvement during the past 
week. There seems to be a better tone to 
the entire position. This has been reflected 
by the improvement in cottonseed oil, and 
the improvement in the price of competing 
oils. The market for cottonseed oil has been 
fairly active and the advance in prices has 
been augmented by good buying of a specu- 
lative character and also considerable buying, 
thought to be due to the improved demand 
for spot products. Considerable nervousness 
was seen the latter part of last week and 
over the week-end on account of the pos- 
sibility. of an unfavorable advancement of 
the Gulf storm. This it was feared might 
result in damaging the quality and quantity 
of seed, but the storm swept on to the coast 
south of Galveston, and while there was con- 
siderable amount of local damage done south 
of Galveston to Corpus Christi, the amount 
of damage done to the cotton crop was not 
considered serious, except in very limited 
local localities. The reports of unsatisfactory 
crop results in the southeastern belt, how- 
ever, in the cotton outturn and the unfavor- 
able report by the Southern Products Co. and 
the American Cotton Association to the 
effect that cotton had further deteriorated 
during the past half month, brought consid- 
erable amount of confident buying on the 
idea of a short supply of seed compared with 
the previous expectations. 


The market was also influenced by the 


rumors that arrangement had been made in 
order to increase the export business as far 
as the Central Empires are concerned, and 
that American banks had established credits 
for Germany. This was denied and the action 
of continental exchange in breaking to new 
low levels under the pressure of offerings of 
bills was a flat contradiction of the report, 
and tended to contradict all the claims of 
the possibility of stabilized conditions. ‘There 
was, however, at one time quite a little in- 
quiry in the market for cottonseed oil on the 
idea that sooner or later there might be 
something done, and if the House took favor- 
able action on the Edge bill there might be a 
possibility that favorable action would be 
taken very shortly. It was thought, there- 
fore, that it would be wise to have lines of 
oils in hand in preparation for an improve- 
ment in the export demand which might 
come, provided there was some stabilization 
in the exchange market. 

The market for cottonseed oil was also 
affected by reports that there was a better 
demand for lard for export and there was 
possibility of continued moderate run of 
hogs for sometime, while the delayed move- 
ment in the picking of cotton means a late 
movement of seed and the supply of old oil 
on hand will have to last ever so much longer 
into the new crop. 

The market for cocoanut and soya bean 
oil has shown a considerably better tone 
and some improvement from the recent low 
prices. Cocoanut oil is reported about %4¢. 
higher. The statements were very general 
this week that a considerable amount of 


these oils in second hands had been taken 
off the market partly in anticipation of ex- 
port business and partly as a result of actual 
export inquiry. The oil taking off was 
classed in some cases as distressed oils has 
given a better tone to the entire situation 
and there is a more confident feeling regard- 
ing the oil position. 

It is regarded, however, still as a position 
where that as far as export business is con- 
cerned the position of the market depends 
on the matter of the exchange. With ex- 
change dropping to new low levels and no 
evidence of any stabilization there is very 
little confidence that there can be any im- 
portant volume of export trade, although the 
needs of Europe will probably be met in 
some way. How this will be done is not 
clear. The trade in some ways has been in- 
clined to believe that the bankers’ committee 
sooner or later, especially if peace was 
signed, would succeed in arranging some sort 
of a plan where a fair amount of export 
business could be financed, also if peace is 
signed and the Edge bill passed, it is thought 
that it will result in quite active measures 
for the financing of the export business, It 
is recognized that there is a large demand 
and a large need of oil on the other side, 
but the ability to pay is so limited, as shown 
by the steady drop in the exchange market, 
that it is thought that there can be only a 
limited volume of export business until these 
conditions have begun to show signs of right- 
ing. 

The reports from the coast show that there 
has been a lessening of pressure on the coast 
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LAW & COMPANY, lac. 
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THE PICARD-LAW CO. 


Consulting, Analytical, Engineering 
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Chemists 
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SOUTHERN COTTON OIL COMPANY 


Crushers and Refiners of Cottonseed, Peanut and other Vegeiable Oils 


SNOWDRIFT 


Scoco and Kneedit 
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‘44” CHOICE BUTTER OIL 
“22” YELLOW COOKING OD 


Crude Mills throughout the Cotton States, Refineries and Fiants ur 
Savannah, New Orleans, Memphis, Chicago, Bayonne 
New York City Office at 120 Broadway 











market, and that the offerings to arrive from 
the Far East are not so aggressive as they 
have been for some time. The amount of 
cocoanut and copra oils offering is believed 
to be of rather moderate volume, and there 
is also not so much pressure of soya bean oil 
as there was a short time ago. These condi- 
tions tend to bring about a better tone, and 
have been reflected in a firmer range of ask- 
ing prices for shipments from the coast. 

COTTONSEED OIL.—Market transactions: 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1919. 
Market closed easy. 


Range— —Closing— 
Sales High Low Bid Asked 

Spot we reeme = 20.00@... 
September eeees eaves icone 20.00@..... 
October ...... 400 20.55 20.55 20.50@20.60 
November .... 400 18.80 18.45 18.40@18.50 
December .... 1100 18.11 17.80 17.77 @17.85 
January ...... 400 18.05 17.06 17.00@17.50 
February ..... 100 «18.10 =-:18.10 =: 17.60@ 18.05 
March ....... 100 18.17 18.17 17.65@17.80 
Aprii . ; ae va 17.80@18.10 

“Total sales 3100 P. Crude 8. E. 16,00. 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 15-19, 
Market closed active and strong. 

Si . éauee waaea evees 21.00@..... 
September '- ies es 21.50@..... 
October 1600 21.50 20.70 21.50@21.60 
November 2900 19.00 1&.65 18.94@19.00 
December ; FOO 18.20 18.01 18.20@18.28 
Junuary 1800 18.30 18.00 18.23@18.30 
February 16.3004 18.50 
March | ‘i ; 18.354 18.60 
April 18.40@ 18.75 


‘Yotal sales 7600 P. Crude S. E. 16.50. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16-19. 

Spot : 22.004 
23.000 25 
2 L's 
18.84 19.224 19.3) 
1. .60@18.65 
18.55@18.66 
} ' 18.504 19.00 








PHURSDAY SEPTEMBER 18.19 


arket close 
Snot 21.008 
September . ° 
On ber 500 21.90 
2600 19.05 
December 4600 18.25 


22.500 25.75 
21.65@ 22.00 
18.75@ 18.80 
18.10@ 18,20 
18.10@18.20 
18.10@18.60 
18.204 18.60 
1s 254 18 75 
16.00-16.50 


21.50 
18.60 
17.98 
17.90 


January ... 1100 18.13 


> Crude 8S. E 






COCOANUT OIL.—The market was quiet 
but firmer, with a better consuming inquiry. 
Manila oil was also firm, and quoted at 15c. 
in sellers’ tanks for nearby shipment from the 
Coast. Ceylon, domestic, 1714@18c., tanks; 
Cochin, bbls., 19@191,4ce. 

SOYA BEAN OIL.—Demand showed some 
improvement and the market was firmer. 
There was a better demand on the coast and 
sellers’ tanks from the coast were quoted at 
144%,@14%%4c. Spot is quoted at 17@17%%c. 

PALM OIL.—The market was dull and 
weaker, with more liberal offerings and larger 
arrivals. Prime, red spot, —, nom.; Lagos, 
spot, 161%,@lic.; to arrive, —; palm kernel, 
$1744 @18c., in bbls.; Niger, 1514@16c. 

PEANUT OIL.—There was little interest 
in the market and prices were easier with 
consumers buying only immediate needs. 
Producers of domestic crude were reported 
asking for bids. Oriental oil, 20c., nominal, 
in sellers’ tanks. Spot is quoted at 26@27c., 
nom. 

CORN OIL.—The market was dull and 
prices were barely steady, with demand quiet. 
Crude oil quoted at 17@17%,c. 








SEE PAGE 181 FOR LATER MARKETS 





NEW ORLEANS MARKETS. 

New Orleans, La., September 18, 1919.— 
Numerous sales of crude cottonseed oil this 
week; September, 16@1614c.; October, 15@ 
154%4c. Spot oil scarce. Loose cake declin- 
ing; 7 per cent. $58 ship’s side, New Orleans. 
Seven per cent. meal weak at $64. Hulls 
barely steady at $8 loose, $12.50 sacked, New 
Orleans. 


—~—4-— 


LOUISIANA OIL COMMITTEE. 

Cottonseed producers, ginners and oil mill 
men have agreed on methods to stabilize the 
industry in Louisiana at a meeting in Alex- 
andria. A control committee was named and 
consists of G. E. Gilmer, Shreveport; J. P. 
Barnett, Opelousas; Dr. W. D. Haas, Alex- 
andria, and Bryan Bell, New Orleans. 








HARDENED EDIBLE OILS 


MADE FROM 


VEGETABLE OILS OF ALL KINDS 
Oils Hardened to Order 


The American Oil Treating and Hardening Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 











Boreas, Prime Winter /ellow 
Venus, Prime Summer White 
Jersey Butter Oil 

Aurora, Prime Summer Yellow 


€ WorvDALE, GO, 
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Refiners of All Grades of 
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Puritan, Winter Fressed Salad Oil 
White Clover Cooking Oil 
Marigold Cooking Oil 

Sterling, Prime Summer Yellow 


General Offices: 
CINCINNATI, QHIO 
Cite Adie, “Procer” 
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A New Departure in the Oil Pressing Business 


Can be used for COTTON SEED, PEANUT or SOYA BEAN Pressing 
eee en BETTER THAN HYDRAULIC PRESS 


because of 
1. Superior quality of oll and cake or 
meal. 


Great saving In cost of production. 
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if 
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In method of 





The Anderson Oll Expelier. 








3. Greater simplicity 
manufacturing. 


Manufactured by 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8S. A. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 





Side Drive Oil Expelier, With Foots 
Elevator and Temper!ng Apparetus. 








SEED AND OIL MILL COSTS. 
A meeting of farmers, 
ginners, cottonseed buyers and oil men was 
held in Miss., 


representative 


Jackson, and standardization 





discussed. Methods of determining the value 
19138. Japan. 
SS a ae ee a eee 8,250,150 
ee ee re 1,141,869 
I Soro icaik civ arte wR age 9,392,019 
1918. 
a te a ae 2 1,092,514 
ge Se ae eee ee 48,550,079 
S55 BAPE Ss ie eaten 49,642,593 





of cottonseed, the commission to be paid buy- 
ers and the fair profit of oil mills were agreed 
upon. As an outcome current figures, as of 
September 11, were as follows: 


291 Ib. oil, 38.86 gals., at l5c. per lb., 


or $1.121% per gal........... $43.65 
879 Ibs. meal, at $62.50 per ton, or 
SOE G POP CWE. oo 250 ocsss 27.46 
550 lb. hulls, at $5 per ton, or 25c. 
MAT -WIUG: si scare bac ada ssinats 1.37 
190 YW. lat, at Se. per DW. ..cccceces 3.90 
1,850 lb. Gross value of products per 
RG IE MONI ow wrarcisverecolasoeccrorath $76.38 
Less working cost per ton of seed..... 16.50 


Net Value of Products per ton of Seed. $59.88 
Less Profit to mill of 8 per cent. on net 
value of products per ton of seed, 


Be A I So ere k's bo eeeardate meee ees 4.79 
Delivered cost of seed per ton......... $55.09 
Less average freight per ton of seed.. 2.5 
Gross f.o.b. price for seed per ton..... $52.59 
Less allowance for 4.41 per cent., or 88 

lb., excess moisture, and delivered 

cost of seed per ton, i. e@., at $55.09 

per ton or $2.62 per cwt............ 2.30 


Net f.o.b. price for seed per ton... 
Less commission to shipper per ton... 4.00 


Price of seed to wagons, per ton $46.29 


Figures are based on average of eight 
analyses of gin run cottonseed made by Bar- 
row-Agee laboratories, Memphis, Tenn., and 
on product markets as obtained from J. M. 
Wilson, cottonseed products broker, Meridian, 
Miss. 


waste per ton of seed. 


Calculations made on basis of 150 Ib. 


°, 
7 — 


OLEOMARGARINE AND LIVING COST. 

An eloquent appeal for the removal of the 
tax on oleomargarine, to the end that it may 
go to the table of the consumer for what it 


is, and without the prohibitive tax, was 





made to the House a short time ago by Rep- 
resentative Rucker of Missouri. He was given 
time during the discussion of the anti- 
profiteering bill to make the suggestion that 
one way to reduce the cost of living would 
be to remove the tax from oleomargarine so 
that it might compete with butter without 
the handicap of price caused by the tax. 

He made his appeal directly to Chairman 
Haugen of the Committee on Agriculture, the 
committee the influence of which keeps the 
handicap on oleomargarine on the theory that 
if oleomargarine should be permitted to go 
upon the market untaxed it would destroy 
the dairy business of the country. In making 
his plea he said he knew the farmers of his 
district would be subjected to propaganda, 
the theory of which would be that it would 
cause such a lowering of the price of butter 
that the production of butter would be re- 
duced. He was not, however, afraid of what 
would happen to him politically on account 
of that propaganda. He said in part: 

“The farmers of the section from which I 
come are generous people; they are a brave- 
hearted and patriotic people; and if it should 
lower the price of butter produced on the 
farm, even then, in the interest of suffering 
people over our land, they are willing to bear 
the burden and pay the price. I hope this 
committee will proceed along that line, as 
well as along many others. 

“T have not the time to discuss this mat- 
ter fully, but I throw out this suggestion 
now, and will discuss it more at length at 
a future date. I challenge any man to show 
that oleomargarine is not as palatable, as 
nutritious, as wholesome, as clean, as any 
butter that can be made in any creamery in 
the that it 
cheaper. 


land, or eannot be sold much 

“Why not let the men who toil for day’s 
wages have oleomargarine if they want it? 
Why not let it be sold as oleomargarine, on 
its own merits, and permit consumers who 
desire to do so, use it?” 

Mr. Rucker expressed the hope that the 
bill aimed at profiteers will become law and 
will accomplish all and more than its advo- 
claimed for it. He doubted 
whether it will do all that has been claimed 
for it, yet he was willing to have it tried. 
He suggested that calling the men at whom 
it is aimed profiteers was showing them 
greater consideration than they deserve, For 
his own use he preferred the word robbers, 
even as he preferred to call a man a liar 
rather than a camouflager, or a prevaricator. 

But he wanted to suggest one way in which 


cates ever 


certainly the high cost of living can be re- 
duced. 

“I suggest to the distinguished gentleman 
(Mr. Haugen) who presides over this great 
Committee, that there is one way in which it 
can be done to a large extent, to an extent 
that cannot be laughed aside, which every- 
body knows will accomplish great good, and 
which affects a very essential and necessary 
article of food,” said the Missourian. “I sug- 
gest to the distinguished gentleman who pre- 
sides over this great Committee that one way 
by which he can cheapen one item of food, 
universally used, is to take off the abominabie 
prohibitory tax on colored oleomargarine, and 
let that valuable article go on the market 
on its merits. That simple piece of legisla- 
tion would undoubtedly decrease the price of 
butter. Let the law of supply and demand 
regulate the use and price of butter—and@ 
oleomargarine, too. If the people want it, 
let them have it.” 

o 


—_Q——_ 


PEANUTS FROM THE ORIENT. 

A heavy exportation of peanuts to the 
United States from the Orient during the 
early part of 1918 caused considerable 
anxiety among American producers and deal- 
ers. The increase was caused by import re- 
strictions and shipping difficulties. In order 
to show the extent of the trade with the 
United States, the U. S. Bureau of Markets 
gives a comparative statement of imports 
of peanuts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1913, and the year 1918: 

Imports of peanuts (in pounds) from the 
Orient, 1913 and 1918: 








China. Hongkong. India. Total. 
351,170 Stal 0. ae 
455,197 Pe eh ee 
$06,367 Ss 10,366,569 
315,080 rr 
3,476,028 6.276400 8.453.379 ...... 
3,792,108 6,392,926 $453,379 68,281,006 


During the past winter the possibility of 
removing the April 14, 1918, 
coupled with rumors in the markets that 
large quantities of peanuts would be im- 
ported, caused considerable alarm in the pro- 
ducing districts. The Bureau of Markets 
undertook to secure through the Consular 
Service of the Department of State reports 
on the conditions in the Far East. Accord- 
ing to the reports so far received, conditions 
do not indicate the possibility of heavy ex- 
ports to the United States because large 
stocks are not available. Furthermore, it is 
reasonable to believe that Europe may be 
expected again to share in supplies from the 
Orient. ; 

The American Consul General at Yokes 


embargo of 
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OIL 
SOYA BEAN OIL 


HITE GREEN 
CHINESE ANIMAL TALLOW 
RICE 


SAIG 
SAIGON PYCHOW RICE NO. 1 
CALCUTTA PATNA RICE NO. 1 
RANGOON SQ. RICE 


65 BROADWAY 


OIL DEPT. 


MITSUI & CO., LTD. 


Mitsui Bussan Kaisha Ltd. 
Offices in Every Important City in the World 
DIRECT IMPORTERS FROM 


JAPAN—CHINA—INDIA 


BEANS 


MARU-UZURA—CRANBERRY ROUND 
CHUNAGA-UZURA—MEDIUM_ SP) 


INGEN—MEDIUM BUTTER 
NAGAUZURA—LONG SPECKLED 
OHTENASHI—MEDIUM PEA BEANS 


PEA BEANS 
SHIROMARU—MARROW 
SOYA 
RANGOON WHITE 


MITSUI & CO., LIMITED 


TEL. BOWLING GREEN 7520 
PRODUCE DEPT. 


NEW YORK 


PRODUCE 
EGG YOLK 
DRIED GINGER 
CASSIA 
MUSTARD 
SESAME SEED 


POPPY SEED 
AJOWAN SEED 
POTATO FLOUR 
TAPIOCA FLOUR 








Phone, 8920-3697 Rector 


Importers 


Tallows Greases 


Oleos 


London 





DAVIES, IRWIN, Inc., 


Exporters 


Head Office: Montreal 


Vancouver 


Manufacturers 


Cocoanut Oil Soya Bean Oil Hog Casings 
Stearines Cottonseed Oil Palm Oil 


Lards Compounds Corn Oil Peanut Oil 


Cable Address: Dajohn 


120 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 


Sheep Casings 
Hardened Fish 
Oils 


Auckland, N. Z. 








hama, Japan, cabled estimates and conditions 
of January 30, 1919, as follows: 


South China produces a large amount of 
peanuts but local consumption and crushing 
leave only a negligible quantity for export. 
Export stocks come largely from North China. 
Recent developments in the trade in raw 
materials would seem to indicate that Japa- 
nese merchants may try to control the mar- 
kets in order to maintain and protect the 
vegetable oil industry. which underwent a 
prodigious growth in Japan during the war 
and may prove difficult to continue success- 
fully under peace conditions. 


Kobe already is considered the principal 
market of the Orient for vegetable oils, and 
it may be the purpose of the Japanese to 


make this market the clearing house also for 
large quantities of the raw materials, includ- 
ing peanuts, which are used in the production 
of vegetable oils. The situation and facili- 
ties for doing this are apparently at hand. 
Low rates are made from ports of North 
China to Kobe on raw materials and rates 
from Kobe to the United States are much 
lower than rates from Hongkong to the 
United States, so that the raw materials and 
their manufactured products from China may 
be handled readily through Kobe in compe- 
tition with direct shipments from Chinese 
ports. 

A considerable portion of the peanuts ex- 
ported from Hongkong originate in North 
China, and some are imported from India for 
re-export. The total exports from Hongkong 


to the United States, Canada and Europe in 
1917 amounted to 6,600 short tons. Exports 
to the United States in 1918 amounted to 
3.146 tons. The stocks on hand for export 
on January 18 1919, are reported as 666 tons 
of shelled and 133 tons of unshelled. Prices 
for standard grades in the export market at 
Hongkong have advanced as follows: 1916, 
$78.75; 1917, $108; 1918, $162; 1919, $165 for 
shelled and $129 for unshelled (in gold per 
short ton). 

While importation of peanuts for this sea- 
son may not exceed pre-war figures, the 
growth of the vegetable oil industry through- 
out the Orient, and the consequent encourage- 
ment to the production of raw materials, are 
factors to be reckoned with in the future by 
both dealers and producers. 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
Lard in New York. 

New York, September 19, 1919.—Market 
steady; prime Western, $25.80@25.90; Middle 
West, $25.65@25.75; city steam, 25@25%4c. 
nominal; refined Continent, $30.25; South 
American, $30.50; Brazil, kegs, $31.50; com- 
pound, 251,c. nominal. 

Marseilles Oils. 

Marseilles, September 19, 1919.—Copra fa- 
brique, — fr.; copra edible, — fr.; peanut 
fabrique, — fr.; peanut edible, — fr. 

Liverpool Produce Markets. 

Liverpool, September 19, 1919.—(By Cable.) 
—The British Government has control of the 
market, and no quotations are available. Aus- 
tralian tallow, 107s. 6d. 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 
Hog products were dull and firmer with 
hogs and scattered short covering. 
Tallow. 


Market dull and steady. City special loose 
quoted at 16c. 
Oleo Stearine. 
Market inactive and about steady. Oleo 
quoted at 17@18c. 
- Cottonseed Oil. 


Trade was quiet but the market firm with 
lard and cotton and an unfavorable Govern- 
ment report on cottonseed crushed. 


Market closed dull and easier. Sales, 3,300 


bbls. Spot oil, $21.00 bid. Crude oil, S. E., 
$16.00@16.50. Closing quotations on futures: 


September, $22.00@26.00; October, $21.40@ 
22.00; November, $18.75@18.95; December, 
$18.15@18.30; January, $18.18@18.30; Feb- 
ruary, $18.20@18.60; March, $18.20@18.60; 
April, $18.20@18.60. 





FRIDAY’S LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 
Chicago, September 19.—Hog receipts esti- 
mated, 8,000. Left over, 5,758. Market, 25c. 


higher. Cattle receipts, 3,000; sheep, 14,000. 
Kansas City, September 19.—Hogs at 
$17.50. 


Buffalo, September 19.—Hogs higher, at 
$18.50@18.85. 

St. Joseph, September 19.—Hogs steady, at 
$15.75 @17.50. 

Detroit, September 19.—Hogs at $17.75. 

Cleveland, September 19.—Hogs at $17.50 
@17.65. 

Indianapolis, September 19.—Hogs steady, 
at $17.25. 

Sioux City, September 19.—Hogs at $15@ 
17.50. 

Louisville, September 19.—Hogs at $16.50. 

Omaha, September 19.—Hogs at $17.25. 


——-- & —— 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports of beef 
for the week up to September 19, 1919, shows 
experts from that country were as follows: 
To England, 73,405 quarters; to the Conti- 
nent, 12,184 quarters; to others, nothing. The 
previous week’s exports were as follows: To 
England, 43,508 quarters; to the Continent, 
nothing; to others, nothing. 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show the 
nuinber of livestock slaughtered at the following cen- 
ters for the week ending Sept. 13, 1919: 


CATTLE. 
I oe cnet tui wsnee ede CaaS Werwa teen eRe Des 43,542 
SEED sv ncinrydcain-0-0s- Eb ere e Cee es Enmnwe 39,825 
III, Sarkieis'4-0 06 403 60445 thinhe oe ene eriennaaepee 25,517 
a ee er rr 24,984 
ES 8 Skid. 56 arg wierala hee wee SASS NalenIee 5,597 
DUE Mee DME Sea wercesestiowssawesevenenaee 9,500 
PE. ninWieeewckaneonwheessseeoberesasm 2,818 
HOGS. 
CN 5c keaacena keen meine a eRe ee Neen 104,346 
PMN... a'v.vio 0 $.010-4.0000 buco bee aamewan a waeae 33,014 
Onaha 


East St. Louis 
Sicux City 
CROWNING <o.050:6 00. 0:8:0:0¢:0:0:0 
South St. Paul 
Philadelphia 


SO. siirackdiakernee sae ketens a Nekee etary 
Kausas City 
NEE osiowso pt 00 06 t00 se cev ere sesineseeesnweneun 
East St. Louis 
SS PEIN, Spiele sherk on c:000 sw pewinw os se Omron naeenwuts 
South St. Paul 
Philadelphia 





PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal cen- 
ters for the week ending Saturday, Sept. 13, 1919, are 
reported as folows: 


Chicago, 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cg ae ener 7,455 21,300 28,680 
BE CT cncewccevecues 6,553 17,900 25,667 
BEE GG, cccccnescsedee 5,182 6,600 13,801 
po ee eee 6,550 8,600 16,858 
Anglo-Amer. Provision Co.. 1,853 6,700 bee 
G. H. Hammond Co....... ,174 11,400 
Libby, McNeill & Libby.... 1,806 . 


Brennan Packing Co., 4,900 hogs; Miller & Hart, 
2,300 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 5,600 hogs; Boyd, 
Lunham & Co., 3,000 hogs; Western Packing & Pro- 
vision Co., 3,500 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 2,900 hogs; 
others, 8,700 hogs. 





Omaha, 

Cattle Hogs. Sheep. 
Morrie B&B OW .cccccccccece 2,695 2,386 3,688 
Detee BS OR, ccveccesccvces 4,802 4,299 7,578 
Cudahy Packing Co. ...... 4,361 3,961 9,814 
Reman & Ge. occcescscess 5,093 4,260 7,397 
i ee. eee eee ese 115 
Ap eee ” oe 4,013 “ae 
BONE cccvvccevssoeseecene 26,741 ‘ 113,186 

St. Louis, 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Merels BS OG. .cccccesecece 6,251 5,726 2,697 
Swift & Co. ..... 6,781 4,469 3,510 
Armour & Ce. ....... ‘ 7,198 7,169 3,076 
East Side Packing Co....... 270 1,385 ee 
Indtpendent Packing Co.... 1,192 2,360 
American Packing Co...... 136 557 
Krey Packing Co. ........ 240 2,825 
Hell Packing Co.....cccose 77 1,000 
TED siesdeveceusecesecs 971 15,595 992 

—_—-.- 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS. 
Exports of meat and meat products from 
the port of New York for the week of Sep- 
tember 13 are reported as follows: 


Week Total since 
Sept. 13, July 1. 

Lhs. Lbs. 
Beef, fresh or frozen ......... 9,213,714 48,593,696 
Beef, canned and pickled...... 1,443,655 12,938,245 
Lamb and mutton ............ 17,387 58,052 
Pork, fresh or frozen ......... 353,659 6,529,550 
Bacon, hams and shoulders.... 5,676,699 86,254,736 
Lard and lard compounds...... 6,384,068 83,339,009 
SEI a\a1e-aicty-o Gary siudoceaareaeie 506,206 2,573,581 
Pork, dry salt and pickled.... 5,221,754 90,768,446 
POUT ONE GAMES ociccccccscs 29,398 618,984 

“e 


DEATH OF THEODORE VILTER. 

Telegraphic advices reaching The National 
Provisioner at time of going to press an- 
nounce the death of Theodore Vilter, of Mil- 
waukee, at his home there, on Friday, Septem- 
ber 19, at the age of 62 years. Mr. Vilter 
was one of the foremost refrigeration experts 
and manufacturers in the country, and was 
the president of the Vilter Manufacturing Co. 
and of the American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers. The funeral takes place at Mil- 
waukee on Monday, 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 13, 1919. 


























Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
I dcctmntenveaenkam 2,000 2,261 4,000 
RE GD Sicacneiwnatnes 1,250 478 6,000 
GUND, sawed oi wa tewnecatess 1,626 
SS eee 5,210 1,000 
St. Joseph 1,000 500 
a 700 3,500 
St, PAGE ccccs 400 9,500 
Indianapolis 5,000 500 
Pittsburgh 1,800 1,500 
REE: "h.6n-0c0seewnawees 5,000 1,000 
Fen 8,000 
Se EE Sik eqaskGaknieaes 2,030 5,280 
MONDAY, SEPT. 15, 1919, 
CNG chide <aetgagsaeron 21,000 16,789 42,000 
TORNRD CRY <<. ciccciveiecccccs: MED 9,873 26,000 
ee eee 28,000 4,010 74,000 
Bis SD win bidisienicice ce ewes 12,000 3,259 6,500 
le MO cbeaseseaeesdens 5,000 5,000 11,000 
ere 8,500 3,000 7,000 
Ges TE esewatvenneecevaw 128 3,000 15,000 
oo CO 4,500 3,500 1,500 
SEE RE eee ae 73 229 25,679 
Louisville 400 
ere 740 
Wichita 163 - 
Indianapolis ......ccsceees 16 5,000 7 
CRE noc cctee ceeveces 1,200 6,400 2,100 
EES Senne ean 5,500 4,320 12,800 
SOUND. - crnicrecenecesoe 2,000 
SO TO Scbawekeceneecc 4,900 3,630 22,750 
TUESDAY, SEPT. 16, 1919. 
oe ee es 16,000 21,497 39,000 
BE GD cy scwscnnsees 22,000 11,193 12,000 
EEL > RAi6-0.0 ew Week taeneun 11,500 2,814 35,000 
GE, BORD cccveccvcesecserecs 6,000 9,594 5,000 
<a 3,000 4,000 8,000 
ce. i, MOE ee 2,400 3,000 4,500 
ee ee 2,400 3,000 4,500 
as 2,000 700 
POG WONU oe ccccesétevescs 2,000 900 400 
WIWOENGD ccccccccccseseee 171 
er errr 1,500 1,300 21,200 
er 2,000 
rr errr 1,423 
WEEE: as cvervedesccetees 1,600 §51 
a ee 1,500 6,000 
Pittsburgh 60 1,000 2,000 
Cincinnati 700 4,644 1,500 
Buffalo 1,300 2,000 6,000 
Cleveland 1,000 
New York 1,500 2,460 6,130 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 17, 1919. 
I .. Srawecssieeveeesss 11,378 34,000 
Kansas City .. 7,353 15,000 
a OO i 5,391 35,000 
i ee ae ,000 8,583 4,500 
iy aE, eidiatiiw bcwie barker s 5,000 9,000 
ee & 3,000 5,000 
Oe, er eee ; 4,000 3,000 
Oktahoms Cy cccccscoves 3,000 1,200 
BE PE vicnyieeeieweess 3,000 1,000 1,000 
Co re 3,800 
OE Gicahcdncdnsee 2,600 300 23,000 
Oe nie OE 2; 
ee ee 1,090 
EE, Girtha cxmiedkuaetsan 658 
TRGMRREDOIES . occcicccccocese 650 6,000 1,000 
IN oo: eccwcinsc cece 28 1,000 1,500 
| rer ee 1,200 4,800 1,100 
EY 654de aC veneeveeee 50 960 900 
CHOVGIEEE ccccscccccsvccecs 1,000 
OW BOD i ccanncnacwsssien 2,990 3,050 *7,400 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 18, 1919, 
CD. nies cceseedewivoss 12,000 22, 35,000 
| ee OE ee 6,000 4,000 17,000 
yo oe ee eee ae 6,300 3,500 35,000 
oe Pe ee 4,500 4,000 1,500 
ee 2,000 3,000 1,000 
Sioux City .. 2,200 3,000 5,000 
ek eee 4,000 3,000 7,500 
GCiamomes CU occ ciescccce 2,000 1,600 300 
WUE WEEN Siecdcccnadescs 2,200 500 200 
DID vet veisscceecs 620 
Oe ae, Ee 2,000 
EE Ae icvewacakechonenas 1,390 
Bo, En 400 309 200 
Indianapolis 800 5,000 1,000 
Pittsburgh 25 1,500 1,000 
Cincinnati 1,300 3,090 1,700 
SE er ee 1,150 1,000 3,200 
ee ee 1,000 
FW TOE kcctncctsesaces 925 2,520 4,880 
FRIDAY, SEPT, 19, 1919 
GRGIRED « cewseccsiesiceciecs 3,000 8,000 14,000 
MORONS CIE occ cicccverce 3,000 4,000 11,000 
SRE SE RIE i 1,700 6,000 
St. Louis 5 6,000 1,500 
St. Joseph x 1,200 750 
Sioux City .. = 3,000 2,500 
I 6 cenencsnip-oiarenieailea Gabe . 2,500 5,000 
Oklahoma City ............ 1,500 300 800 
on ee ee re 1,000 500 400 
MD. s:4t004 kawawenkans 600 200 1,600 
DEG Sicvcccenncien 500 5,000 500 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 


WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO SEPTEMBER 15, 1919. 





Cattle. Calves. Sheep. Hogs. 

See Ge vexccaccancte 606 026 28,446 7,870 
a i. ree 1,984 3,406 1,838 13,792 
Comer URIOR oececcees 2,597 77 8,872 951 
TONED cb vecccsionces 11,187 8,208 39,156 12,613 
Totals last week ....... 8,323 8,188 30,234 18,578 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—One packer sold a car 
of August and September native steers at 
48c., and is offering forward goods at the 
Quantities available at that 
figure are not large. A car of Jersey City 
August native bulls sold at 36c. with branded 
Inquiries are noted for butt- 
branded steers asked, owing to 
the Natives 
quoted, 48e.; Texas, 40@4lc.; extremes, 41@ 


same figure. 


included at 33c. 


and 42e. is 


strength in native steers. 


42c.: butts, 42c.; Colorados, 39@40c.; branded 
cows, 411,@42c., inside bid; heavy cows, 
47ec.: lights, 50@52c.; native bulls, 36@37c.; 
branded, 33@35c 

COUNTRY HIDES active. A car of Wis- 
consin- extremes, 25@45 lbs. sold at 50c. A 
ear of Ohio extremes same weight sold at 
52c. About three cars Michigan 25@50 lbs. 


extremes sold at 5le. Extremes are available 
for good quality goods, which 


is intimated that 


today at lode. 
moved recently at 52c. It 
would be aecepted for the diides offered 


an evidence of 


50e. 
out at Operators do not consider this 


weakness, but rather a mani- 


festation of the nervous position of sellers 
who have no desire to enter into a period of 
with stocks of any size 
hides rather 


hard to move and most all dealers have some 


‘ ' 
protracted weakness 


on hand. Heavy weight are 
in each seller’s hands, but in 
the aggregate a rather total is 


Buffs are occasionally called for, 


sale. not 


many 
fair sized 
presented, 
seems to be the 


and 40c. going level for sea- 


sonable woods. The situation in the origi- 
nating sections is steady. Dealers are quot- 
ing 42@44c. delivered basis for all weight 
hides, and there is enough competition for 
the available lots to enable holders to realize 
in most instances. Heavy steers here are 
quoted nominal at 41@42c.; heavy cows, 40 


buffs, 38@ 359e 


@4lc.; 


extremes, 


. bid and 40c. last paid; 
50@52¢e.; inside nearer the market 
for business today; 
30@ 32¢. 


and glues at 


branded hides quoted at 


nominal; bulls quoted at 32@34c. 


204 Pre 


NORTHWESTERN HIDES quiet. Minne- 
apolis all weight hides are quoted at 43@45c. 
asked, with the inside nearer the market for 
Heavy hides are quoted out at 
40c. and lights at 50c. for business. Bulls 
quoted at 32c.; kipskins at 58@60c.; calf- 


business. 


skins at 78@S80c. for business; horsehides, 
$15@15.50 asked flat. 
CALFSKINS.—A car of St. Louis city 


skins sold at 90c., including kip at 70c. First 
salted local city calfskins quoted at 90c. last 
paid and nominal. Tanners as a general rule 
are lending the market no support, and they 
expect lower prices to rule in the near future. 
Re-salted city skins recently sold at S5c., 
which is said to be top for further business. 
Country collections of seasonable skins 
quoted at 75@80c., with the outside consid- 
ered the top of the market today. Deacons 
$4.50@5.50 nominal; kipskins 
are in moderate request. Country descrip- 
tions quoted at 55@60c., with the outside 


are quiet at 


hard to get; re-salted city skins quoted up 
to 65c. and first salted packer and city kip- 
skins at 70c. last paid and still asked. 
HORSEHIDES steady. 
the $15 basis, but trade 
a loss to know 


The market seems 
to have rallied at 


lacks snap. Tanners are at 
if glazed horse leather is to be again in favor 
or whether the outlet will be through glove 
leather. Renderer hides quoted at $16@16.50 
nominal, ponies and glues at half rates and 
coltskins at $1.50@2 nominal. 

SHEEP PELTS.—About 10,000 current kill 
packer lambskins sold at $3 for goods aver- 
aging about 83, lbs. More skins are avail- 
able at that level. 
ing a trifle over 11 lbs. sold at $3.20 recently; 
other shearlings quoted down to about $2.50. 


Some shearlings averag- 


Dry pelts quoted at 48@50c. nominal. 


New York. 
PACKER HIDES.—The local 
Sellers report very few inquiries to- 
Natives are 
41@42¢.; 


market is 
quiet. 
day for any of the varieties. 


nominally quoted at 48c.; Texas, 





We Buy— 


Hides, Calfskins, Sheepskins, Tallow 
THE C. A. BRESLER & SONS COMPANY 


3200 West 65TH ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 














The Wannenwetsch System 


has no equal. 


C. H. A. WANNENWETSCH & CO. 
563 William St. 


RENDERER 


Convince yourself by asking 
the man who owns one. 








BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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heavy cows, 47@48c.; light cows, 50@52e. 
About 20,000 heavy Texas steers of August 
take-off sold in Chicago today at 42c. Small 
packer hides quiet, generally, although small 
lots of all weight kosher cows are selling at 
45c. at outside points. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—The market was 
quiet today although an occasional car moved 
here and there. Sellers are not forcing hides 
on the market, and yet are anxious to keep 
Extremes are available today 
Up to 
50 Ibs. extremes buyers’ ideas are not over 


stock moving. 
at 50@5le. for good quality stock. 


48e. A car of Central West 25-45 lbs. ex- 
tremes sold at 50c. <A car of Middle West 
all-weight hides sold at 45c. for extremes 


Buffs are in a little bet- 
ter demand, and dealers are asking 40c. for 


seasonable stock. 
at 41@42¢.; 


and 37c. for buffs. 


Heavy steers are quoted 
heavy cows, 40@4lc.; butis, 38 


@40c.; extremes, 50@52c.; branded hides, 
31@82e.; bulls, 32@34c.; glues, 20@25c. 


Trading in country hides in the Boston mar- 
ket is looking up and tanners are more active 
purchasers of stock, as they see a better 
movement in finished leather. Extremes are 
more active than buffs, however, as the de- 
mand continues for the lighter weight hides. 

CALFSKINS.—The market continues to 
show strength as noted in sales of New York 
cities at $9, $10, $11. Choice lots of outside 
skins are offered at $8.50, $9.50, $10.50 with 
a bid of 50c. under declined for one lot. 
Various small lots of country skins are sell- 
ing at $7.50, $8.50, $9.50. The demand in 
Chicago centres on first salted city skins. A 
car of St. Louis city skins sold at 90c., with 
kip included at 70c, 

HORSEHIDES.—The market is quiet. 
Very little trading is passing in the local 
market. Renderers’ hides are quoted at 
$16.50@17; countries, $14.50@15; ponies and 
glues, half price; coltskins, nominal, at $1.50. 
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TO STOP STATE INTERFERENCE. 
Senator Calder of New York announced this 
week that he will introduce a bill amending 


the Federal Food and Drugs act in an im- 
portant respect. It is proposed to make it 


State food ofticial to interfere 
with an interstate food product that conforms 
to Federal The 
Senator will propose it, reads as follows: 

An act to Protect Interstate Commerce in 
Foods, Drugs and Medicines, and to extend 
the provisions of the Food and Drugs Act of 
June 30, 1906. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 

Section 1. That no law of any State, city 
or municipality, relating to the adulteration 
or misbranding of foods, drugs or medicines, 
or regulating the branding thereof shall 
apply to, or interfere with the sale of, any 
foods, drugs or medicines, in package form, 
which have been transported in interstate 
commerce, and thereby have become subject 
to the provisions of the Food and Drugs Act 
of June 30, 1906 (34 Statutes at Large, page 
768), and which are not adulterated or mis- 
branded within the meaning of said act, as 
now amended or as the same may be here- 
after amended, so long as said articles remain 
in package form and not adulterated as 
aforesaid and labeled as when transported as 
aforesaid. The words “in package form” as 
used herein shall be held to include the in- 
dividual package in which or from whieh 
the articles are sold to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Sec. 2. 


illegal for a 


regulations. statute, as the 


All of the provisions of the Food 
Act of June 30, 1906 (34 Statutes 
at Large, page 768) are hereby extended so 
as to apply wherever applicable to all 
Foods, Drugs and Medicines, in package form, 
which have become subject to the provisions 
of said act until said products have been 
sold and delivered to the ultimate consumer 
thereof. 


and Drugs 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Sept. 17. 

The top of the market thus far this week 
is $17.65 for prime yearlings and finished 
heavy beeves against $17.85 for heavy steers 
and $8 for yearlings a week ago. While the 
trade on anything above l7ec. ruled fairly 
active on account of teh scarcity of finished 
cattle of all weights, from $16.75 down it was 
a dull, stagnant trade with a lower tendency, 
buyers frequently varying anywhere 
50c.@$1 in their the class of 
cattle. This writing there is nothing at all 


from 


bids on same 


bullish in the outlook. Barring finished, 

heavy beeves and prime yearlings, which 
: l : § 

kinds are very scarce, the prospects favor 


still lower prices. 

Most. of the good to choice corn-fed steers 
are selling from $15@16.50, with a few top- 
notch loads $16.50@17. Plenty of 
pretty good killers are going from $12.50@ 
14.50; medium to pretty good killers from 
$10.50@ 12.25. The kinds 


89@10.25 are because 


from 


fair to medium 
difficult to sell 
of the liberal receipts of Westerns that are 


from 
selling within this range. There are scads of 
700 to 1,000 pounds steers that lack quality 
enough for the feeders, many of which are 
horned and dehorned and carrying only a 
little flesh. 
hard to dispose of as nobody seems to want 
that cattle. 
way 


grass 


They are bad actors and 
class of They are going all the 
from $8@10 per ewt., with cheap, off- 
colored, light-fleshed and lightweight killers 
from $6@7.50. 


The percentage of butcher stuff in the 
rather liberal receipts of cattle this week 
has been very moderate. However, the 


lighter and cheaper grades of steers, both 


natives and Westerns, have been in big 
supply. The butcher stuff has consisted of 
common, medium and pretty good kinds. 


While no severe decline has taken place, the 
trade on the kinds mentioned has been very 
dull and unsatisfactory with bids frequently 
varving as 


much as 50@75e. on the same 

class of cattle. 
Good to choice cows and heifers are meet- 
ing with ready acceptance at somewhat 
stronger prices, and yearlings are meeting 


with an unusually good demand, especially 


the good to echoiee kinds weighing under S00 


pounds. Bulls, with the exception of a few 
choice butcher bulls, have been hard hit, 
and are at the low point of the season. We 
have had to sell canny bulls from $5.25@ 
5.79; medium weight bolognas, $6@6.50; 


heavy bolognas, $6.75@7.25 and a good class 





of grass butcher bulls from $7.50@8.75. 
Mild fluctuations have characterized the 
trade in hogs during the past week. We 


use the expression, of course, in a compara- 
the old 
supplanted by 


tive sense, for nowadays 10@ 20e, 


fluctuations have been 


2a 


50e, variations. The general tendency of the 


trade is towards a lower basis; in facet, there 


seems to be only one side of the market to 


take at the that is the 


Receipts for the tirst three days 


present time, and 


“bear” side. 
of the week are very light and will total ap 
proximately 50,000 as against 80,000 for the 
same period a week ago. Today, because 
of a light supply, the trade ruled steady to 


strong with choice light and light butchers 





selling from $17.25@18; top, $18.10; prime 
medium and heavy butchers, $16.75@17.25; 
good medium mixed, from $16@16.50, and 
heavy packing grades from $15@135.75. 

While trade in sheep and lambs could 
hardly be called inactive since the opening of 
the week, values have been gradually work- 
ing to a lower level, and with 34,000 reported 
for receipts Wednesday early offers indicate 
that the day’s sales will show 15@25c. per 
ewt. lower than the previous session, which, 
combined with the declines of Monday and 
Tuesday, puts lamb values 75c. and sheep 
50e. per ewt. below the level of last week’s 
close on the slaughtering grades, while feed- 
ing lambs are off from $1@1.50 per ewt. as 
compared with the first days of last week. 
Prevailing quotations follow: Westerns— 
Good to choice lambs, $15@15.50; fat year- 
lings, $11@11.50; fat wethers, $9@9.35; fat 
ewes, $8@8.50; feeding lambs, $12@12.75; 
feeding yearlings, $10@10.25; feeding weth- 
ers, $8@8.25: yearling ewes, 313.50@14.50; 
choice aged breeding ewes, $12@12.50; good 
short-mouthed breeders, $8@9; feeding ewes, 
$5.50@6.50. Natives—Good to choice lambs, 
$14.25@14.75; poor to medium, $12@13.50; 
culls, $8@9; fat ewes, $7.75@8; poor to me- 
dium, $7@7.50; culls, $83@5; choice breeding 
ewes, $11@12. 








ST. LOUIS 
(Special Letter to The National Provisicner.) 
National Stock Yards, Ill., Sept. 16. 
The count in the cattle yard for the week 
ending today is 36,000. In quality the offer- 
ings are very uneven and they are made up 
for the cattle 
The 
market on strictly good cattle, those selling 


most part of light unfinished 


and much that was common and trashy. 


from 15.50 up, is a trifle lower for the week. 
On all $1.25 
than a week ago with the greatest end of the 
The 
string of 
16.50 and 
there were a few lots selling at 13.00@14.00. 
The bulk of the sales range from 9.85@11.60 
with the common kinds at 7.00@9.25. <A very 
tair comparison of what our market is today 
as against three weeks ago is noted in a sale 
of 1,350 pound steers of fair quality and nice 
flesh at 15. <A split of this same lot sold 
tiiree weeks ago averaging about the same 
weight at 17.50. Western cattle, of which we 
have been receiving a very fair run have ex- 
perienced the same decline as the balance of 
the offerings. A few good heavy Oklahomas 
and Kansas cattle sold around $13, but the 
bulk of the run sold well within the bulk of 
the general market. Vealers topped at $21 
this week, the market’s record in this grade. 
At this writing best veals are going to scale at 
1S.50. 

The hog receipts for the week are +000. 
The quality generally is fair with quite a 
good proportion of heavy finished hogs. The 
market has been very uneven. It dropped 
$2.75 within two days during the week, reach- 
ing $16.75 as a top. Since that time there has 
been a sharp reaction and we are now around 
$1 lower than a week ago. ‘Today's quotations 


other grades it is $1 to lower 


decline being on the commonest kinds. 


top for the week was made on a 


1.380 pound steers which brought 








are: Mixed and butchers S16.75@18: good 
heavys S16.75H@Q@17.50;: rough S$13.7514.50; 
light S$17.25@18;: pigs $12.@16.75: bulk 


SUTQ1TM. 

Something over 20,000 is the count in the 
sheep house this week. There is a scarcity of 
finished aged stock but the prices nevertheless 
are lower than at any time this season. The 
prevailing price for the week and at. this 
time on both light and heavy mutton sheep 
sWings around the SS mark. Breeding ewes 
still in good demand are steady and range 
from $10.@18. The lamb market is unevenly 
lower. City butchers are paying $15.25@15.50 
for small bunches of good lambs, but the prac- 
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tical top for the carload lots is $15.25 with 
the bulk of the best killers ranging from 
$14.25@14.75, the southwest lambs $14.00@ 
14.50. 


——_——_- 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Kansas City Stock Yards, Sept. 16. 

Prices for cattle were not quotably changed 
today. were 25c. higher and sheep 
stronger. The general tendency in the market 
seems to declines have 
brought prices in all divisions to the lowest 
points of the season. 

Today’s receipts were 22,000 cattle, 9,000 
hogs and 12,000 sheep, compared with 19,000 
cattle, 9,000 hogs and 17,000 sheep a week 
ago, and 30,800 cattle, 12,600 hogs and 16,000 
sheep a year ago. Liberal supplies arrived 
from Colorado, while receipts from Oklahoma 
and Texas were about the same as a week 
ago. 

Trade in fat cattle today showed more 
activity than Monday, at unchanged prices. 
The few good to choice fed steers offered sold 
at $15.50@17.75, and plain to fair grades 
$11.50@15. Grass fat steers predominated. 
The bulk of the Kansas steers sold at $9.50@ 
11.50; Oklahoma steers, and 
Colorado steers. $8.25@11. Cows were in lib- 
eral supply, and met a ready outlet at 36.50 
@9; canners, 35.25@6. Veal calves were 
steady at $9@17, and bulls weak at $5.50 
@S8.25. 


Hogs 


be steady. Recent 


$8.50@ 10.50. 





Though hog prices elsewhere were lower, 
the market here was strong to 25c. higher 
and fully 50@75e. above the low point last 
The top price was $17.50, and bulk 
of sales $16.25@17.25. Demand from ship- 
pers was larger than in preceding days and 
packers bought freely. Pigs and light weight 
hogs continued in liberal supply, and feeder 
buyers took the offerings at $15@17.25. Both 
Missouri and Kansas report fewer pigs on 
i than a year ago, and demand from 


1 kL 
week, 





farms 
feeders on the Kansas City market is large. 

A moderate reduction in receipts of sheep 
today compared with a week ago gave the 
trade a more active turn and prices were 
strong to 25e. higher. The bulk of the fat 








lambs, which were from the West. sold at 
$14.75@15.10, top $15.25. Feeding lambs 


were barely steady at 
ewes, 86@6.50. 
$10@ 14.50. 

i? 


« OG 


——. 
OMAHA 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Union Stock Yards, Sept. 13. 


$12.50@ 13; feeding 


Breeding ewes were scarce at 


Under the pressure of continued heavy re- 
ceipts, the general trend of the cattle market 
has been lower the past ten days. Last week’s 
total run was over 58,000, and for the two 
days this week arrivals have been more than 
41,000 Monday's run of 29,763 head broke all 
records for a single day by more than 2,000 
head. Very few cornfeds are coming, so few 
in fact that there is really no basis for com- 
parisons. Choice yearlings at SI7@I1S are 
steady but medium grades and heavy cattle 
of all classes are working gradually lower. A 
A spread of $16@17 is buying best heavy 
steers and medium to common classes sell 
downward from around $15 to as low as $10. 
Butcher stock also has broken sharply, a 
$1 break yesterday and today puts prices 
on cows and heifers $1@1.50 
week ago. Canners are off 75e. 
them is now selling at $5. Cutters are 
bringing S5.50@76, fair to good cows S6.+0@ 
= my), good to choiee SS429, and it takes some- 
thing fancy to bring $10. Bulls and 

Continued on page 198.) 
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The Horn & Supply Co. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Horns, Hoofs, Horn Tips and Waste. 


Dealers in 
Manufacturers of 


Pressed Horn and Hoof. 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


ICE NOTES. 
The Sanitary Ice Co. of Sheldon, Iowa, will 
erect a new building. 
Bradt & Taylar plan an ice and cold storage 
plant at Bartow, Fla. 
The Sulphur Ice & Power Co. of Sulphur, 
Okla., will build a new plant. 


Emile Miers and J. Hoyt will build a 10- 
ton ice plant at Kaplan, La. 


The Dixon Distilled Ice Co. will build a 
$40,000 plant at Rochelle, Ill. 
The Moab Light & Power Co. of Moab, 


Utah, will install an ice plant. 

The E. E. Spicer Co. of Groton, Conn., has 
bought a site for an ice plant. 

Denny & Co. of Fruitland, Ida., have begun 
work on a cold storage warehouse. 

Zeis & Sons of Redding, Cal., have built a 
new ice plant at a cost of $35,000, 

The Givens Ice & Coal Co. of 
Mont., will build a $30,000 ice plant. 


Billings, 
The Queens Co. of Cumberland, Md., will 
increase its ice output to 100 tons. 


The Purity Ice Cream Co. of Riverpoint, R. 
1., has installed a refrigeration plant. 


The Delta Stores of Vicksburg, Miss., will 
build a building for a 4-ton ice plant. 
B. H. Fulkerson, of Pangburn, Ark., will 


build an ice plant at Sparkman, Ark. 


The Canton Ice Delivery Co. of Canton, O., 
will build a 6,500-ton storage warehouse. 


Schwarz Bros. will build a cold storage 
warehouse at their abattoir at Kearney, N. J. 


The Jonesboro Ice Co. of Jonesboro, Ark., 
will build a second plant of 50 tons capacity. 

The Home Ice Co. of Okmulgee, Okla., has 
been incorporated with capital stock of 
$100,000. 

The Lexington Ice Co. of Lexington, Ky., 
has installed five ice stations in various parts 
of the city. 

The Smith Cold Storage Co. of Eaton 
Rapids, Mich., has awarded a contract for the 
erection of a new plant. 

The Knickerbocker Ice Co. of New York 
has purchased 25 lots at Flushing, L. I., and 
will build a 20-ton plant. 

The Huntsville Ice Co. of Huntsville, Ala., 
will increase its capacity from 50 to 100 tons 
and build an additional storehouse. 

The Walterboro Ice & Fuel Co. of Walter- 
boro, S. C., has voted to increase its capital 
from $12,000 to $25,000 and increase its 
facilities. 

The. building of the artificial ice plant of 
Hauser Bros. at Beatrice, Neb., has been 
begun. It will have a daily capacity of 14 tons 
and will cost $20,000. 

The Consolidated Ice «& Fuel Co. has been 
incorporated at Union, S. C., with capital 
stock of $75,000. It will build a 130-ton ice 
plant and a 800-gallon ice cream plant. 

The Crystal Ice & Cold Storage Co. of 
Ashland, Ky., has voted to increase its capital 
from $100,000 to $200,000 and to double its 
plant facilities. The machinery contracts have 
been awarded. 
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THE NATIONAL AMMONIA COMPANY 
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QUALITY—SERVICE 
IN CYLINDERS, 50—100—150 LBS. SIZES 
Stocks Available in Principal Cities 
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prompt attention. 
notice. 


New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas 
St. Louis, Mo. 








All orders for Ice-making and Refrigerating Equipment will receive 
Ammonia Fittings and Supplies shipped on short 
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ICE MACHINERY SUPERIOR SINCE (BAe 


FRICK 


—the one word which signi- 
fies to all who see or hear it 
Durability, Efficiency, Qual- 


ity 





everything that particu- 
lar users of Refrigerating and 
Ice Making Equipment deem 
essential to successful opera- 


tion. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 








COLD STORAGE LEGISLATION. 


The House Committee on Agriculture at 
Washington has drafted a bill for a federal 
cold storage law, and it is now under con- 
sideration by the committee. Its provisions 
are outlined and the whole subject is dis- 
cussed in the speech made by W. C. Kirk 
before the convention of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers at Atlantic City. A 
full report of Mr. Kirk’s talk is given in the 
convention report in another part of this 
issue of The National Provisioner. 


i? 
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COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS. 


The monthly report of cold storage hold- 
ings issued by Commissioner Eugene H. 
Porter of the New York State Division of 
Foods and Markets showing the amount of 
foodstuffs in storage in New York State on 


September 1, indicates that considerably 
larger quantities of dry salt pork, frozen 
lamb and mutton and miscellaneous meats 
were in storage on that date than on the 
same date last month. The same items also 
show larger amounts in storage than on the 
same date one year ago. 

Eggs in cases, cured beef, frozen pork and 
poultry of all kinds, show smaller holdings 
than last month, but are still greater in 
amount than one year ago. 

The figures cover holdings in 72 licensed 
public cold storage plants of the state, but 
do not include amounts held in _ private 
storage from which reports are not required 
under the present cold storage laws. 

The greatest increase shown is in the 
amount of miscellaneous meat in storage 
which is considerably more than 312,000,000 
pounds greater than last month and about 
three-quarters of a million pounds in ex- 
cess of last year. Next comes dry salt pork, 
showing an increase of about 212,000,000 
pounds, compared to August 1 of this year, 
and an increase of over 10,000,000 pounds 
compared to last year. 

This great increase of dry salt pork is due 
mainly to the storage of meat cured in borax, 
which has been shipped into the state from 
western points, and is now being held pend- 
ing disposition. This meat was intended 
originally for export and can not be sold in 
the United States because of the pure food 
laws. 

PACKERS’ HEARINGS SUSPENDED. 

(Continued from page 169.) 


legislation. As to what is wrong with them, 
he said, they think they are bigger than the 
government. As to where they are going, he 
said, they are going straight to disaster un- 
less they have sense enough to change their 
policy. 

Other witnesses on that day were William 
F. Williams, of the solicitor’s office in the 
Department of Agriculture; Joseph D. Biddle, 
of Hanford, Cal., a live-stock man; Judah 
Lehman, of the Greenwald Packing Co., of 
Baltimore, and C. Kunkle, a live-stock com- 
mission man also of Baltimore. 


Witnesses For and Against the Bills. 


Biddle said he came to protest against the 
bills and that the packers had nothing tao 
do with his coming. Lehman and Kunkle 
also opposed the bills. Williams was put on 
the stand to tell about commission men who, 
as he interpreted the facts, overcharged some 
of the customers for feed for cattle. In 
answer to questions he admitted that the 
books of more commission: men showed only 
proper charges while some showed under- 
charges. 

Two farm paper editors advocated the bills 
on September 13, and two were big live stock 
producers. C, W. Pugsley, editor of the 
Nebraska Farmer, published at Lincoln, and 
Henry C. Wallace, of Des Moines, the Wal- 
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PURITY IS ESSENTIAL IN AMMONIA 


For Refrigerating and Ice Making. 
profits of your plant so surely as Ammonia laden with organic impurities. 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of our own production, thor- 
oughly refined and purified. Send for Free Book and Calendar. 


Henry Bower Chemical Manufacturing Co., 


Because nothing will reduce the 


29th Street and Gray’s Ferry Road 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Atlanta—M. & M. Warehouse Co. 
Baltimore—Wernig Moving, Hauling & Storage 


8t. 
Boston—G. W. Goerner, 40 Central St. 
Buffalo—Hellriegel Scale & Supply Co.; Key- 
stone Warehouse Oo. 


Chicago—Ernst 0. MHeinsdorf, 1004 Cunard 
Bldg. 
Cineinnati—Pan Handle Storage 


Warehouse; 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Oo., 518 Unica 
Central Bidg. 
Cleveland—General Cartage & Storage Co. 


SPECIFY BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA which can be obtained from the following: 


Detroit—Brennan Truck & Storage Oo.; New- 
man Bros., Inc., 1147 Cass Ave. 
Havana—South Atlantic Commercial Co., 
Successors to Lindner & Hartman, 
Jacksonville—St, Elmo W. Acosta. 
Liverpool—Peter R. McQuie & Son. 
Mexico, D, F.—Ernst 0. Heinsdorf, 
NeWark—American Oil & Supply Co. 
New Orleans—United Warehouse Co., Ltd. 
C. Ben Thompson, 688 North St. 
New York City—Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Co., 100 William St. 


Norfolk—Henry Bower Chemical Mfg. Os 
Agency, First and Front Sts, 
Philadelphia—Henry Bower Chemical Mfg. Ce. 
Pittsburgh—Pennsylvania Transfer Oo, 
Duquesne Freight Station; Pennsylvania 
Brewers Supply Co., Union Arcade . 
Providence—Rhode Island Warehouse Oe.; 
Ed Knowles, 
Richmond—Bowman Transfer & Storage Co. 
Rochest Rochester Carting Co. 
Savannah—Benton Transfer Co. 
Toledo—Moreton Truck & Storage Co, 
Washington—Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 














YORK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION 





Ice-Making and Refrigerat- 
ing Machinery Exclusively. 


Help Keep Costs Down 


“The saving in cost of operation is 
very insignificant in comparison with 
the saving of meat, etc., as a result of 
better refrigeration. At the present 
high cost of foodstuffs, we do not see 
how we could get along without the 
machine.” This is the way one of our 
customers feels about it. 


Conditions were never more favorable 
than at present for the installation of 
MECHANICAL REFRIGERATIO 
—why hesitate? 


Information and prices on application. 


YORK, PA. 





lace Farmer editor, are the ones who thought 
it would be well for the country to make a 
start on a system of licensing, giving to a 
bureau chief in Washington the power of 
life and death over billions of investment, 
and the power to say that a market paper 
was not fit to live because it printed some- 
thing the chief said was in violation of a rule 
written by him. 

North Dakota Cattleman Against the Bills. 

W. N. Richards, of Dickinson, N. D., intro- 
duced by Chairman Gronna as a pioneer in 
North Dakota and a man of the very highest 
standing, nevertheless felt constrained to 
say, on account of declarations and insinu- 
ations that the testimony against the bills 
was given only by those who were afraid of 
the packers or were financially responsible to 
them, that he had no interest in any of the 
packing companies, and none of them had 
any interest in the property he had accumu- 
lated in the thirty years he has been in the 
live stock business. 

“IT own and am interested in more cattle 
than possibly any man in North Dakota,’ 
said Richards. “I have dealt in all markets 
and I have never observed any of the things 
contained in the allegations of the Federal 
Trade Commission. I have never noticed any 
lack of competition or the slightest indi- 
cation that the packers would or could fix 
the prices on live stock. 

“The packers will buy my steers and sell 
me back the meat from them at a price con- 
siderably lower than I could produce it at if 
I did my own slaughtering. I am confident 
they do not make as great a percentage of 
profit on the volume of their business as 
stockmen make on theirs. Only one cattle 
buyer in our country favors these bills. If 
there is any such stifling of competition as 
alleged, why not apply the anti-trust laws 
we have?” 

A. F. Harsh, of Lowell, Neb., objected par- 
ticularly to the licensing feature and the 





proposal to take the refrigerators from the 
packers, not because he has any interest in 
the packers, but simply because he is opposed 
to giving a government official control over 
somebody’s business, and because a disrup- 
tion of any method of doing business means 
loss for all those interested in it. 


Farm Editor Suspects the Packers. 


Editor Pugsley regarded the packers as 
being in an unholy combination. He said he 
did not object to propaganda, but the packers 
should fight honestly. He read from a stock- 
man’s paper in Omaha, in which he said the 
text of the Kenyon bill was misquoted. He 
admitted the paper is not owned by the pack- 
ers, although he was trying to show that the 
packers were not fighting honestly. 

Editor Wallace said the campaign of the 





stockyards press had caused many people to 
wonder whether the legislation was not too 
drastic. 

“Government control of the railroads and 
telegraphs,” he said, “also has influenced 
many people” against the proposals in the 
bills for which he was appearing. He urged 
the passage of one of the bills for the 
“psychological effect” of the assurance con- 
tained in the bills that the Government is 
exercising supervision of the industry. He 
criticized the Food Administration for its 
food policies and said that a “reaction and 
higher prices were bound to come” as a result 
of the policies. He acquitted the packers of 
any complicity in the “crime” of lower cattle 
prices, which leave them with canned meats 
on hand that cannot be sold for enough to 
pay the cost of the animals cut up and put 
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It’s the same old story—another ice 
bill, and another and another! 


They never stop coming—you’re al- 
ways paying for ice and you never get 
completely satisfactory results. You 
have an uneven temperature, you have 
dirt, annoyance and inconvenience, and 
a damp box. 


The Standard-Toledo Refrigeration set 
will save enough in ice bills to quickly 
repay its cost. When you estimate 
also the saving in spoiled meats, in time 
and labor, you will find a total that 
will make you wonder why you have 
delayed so long in making this 
change. 


The Standard-Toledo Refrigeration set 
is built in a unit as pictured below. It 
gets complete tests at the factory— 
something impossible with the old style 
refrigeration machine. It’s shipped in 
a compact unit, and it’s easy to move if 


business. 


Standard-Toledo. 


‘The REFRIGERATION 
ENGINEERING company 


TOLEDO: OHIO-U-SA 


STANDAR 
REFRI 








you have to move it. Modernize your 


You should investigate at once the 
money-saving possibilities of the 


Write for details. 















into the cans. He was also against any price- 
fixing proposition. 

Mr. Pugsley said he liked the provision in 
the Kenyon bill authorizing studies to be 
made of supply and demand. At present. he 
said, the farmer plants without having any 
definite knowledge of the probable demand or 
of the supply. Lack of knowledge on those 
points, he said, has a good deal to do with 
violent fluctuations such as have taken place 
in the prices of corn and hogs. He attributed 
the decline due in part to the high cost of 
living agitation—by the administration, he 
said. Then he added that perhaps he should 
not have said “by the administration.” 

On the last day of the hearings Ike T. 
Pryor of San Antonio, former president of 
the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion; Ed. C. Lassater, vice-president of the 
W. B. Johnson Company, wholesale grocers 
and vice president of the Jacksonville Cracker 
Works: F. P. Robson, Watego, IIl., live stock 
feeder and farmer; Vernon Campbell, packer 
of fruits, of San Jose, Cal., and L, C. Bright, 
of Marfa, Tex., live stock grower, appeared. 





Charles J. Faulkner, as counsel for Armour 
& Co., sent a letter to Chairman Gronna, say- 
ing that on behalf of that company he wel- 
comed the proposal to have reputable ac- 
countants examine the books of the packers, 
and that the books would be gladly turned 
over to such accountants. Mr. Gronna had 
the letter read and put into the record. 


Old Enemy of the Packers Appears. 


Mr. Pryor in his testimony recited the his- 
torv of the formation of the market com- 
mittee, that committee being the result 
of the conference called by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in 1915, which con- 
ference was ignored by the _ packers, 
but which was attended by the producers and 
shippers. He called the ignoring of the con- 
ference by the packers a slight. He said 
that no one of those who proposed taking the 
refrigerator cars and stock yards from the 
packers had suggested that the Government 
operate them. They merely wanted to get 
them out of the hands of the packers. 

In his testimony Mr. Laseater tried to show 
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that the packers are making inroads upon 
the wholesale grocers’ business. He attrib- 
uted the inroads wholly to the advantages 
the packers are supposed to obtain through 
their ownership of refrigerator cars and the 
favoritism of the railroads. 


Farmers Tells of Bad Effects, 


“Gentlemen, I am in rather peculiar com- 
pany here,” was the way in which E. P. 
Robson, live-stock feeder and farmer, of 
Watego, Ill, began his statement before 
the committee. “The insinuations made by 
witnesses before this committee have been 
that the fellow that did not explain who 
he was here must have been sent by the 
packers, unless he was a member of a num- 
ber of farm organizations. Gentlemen, I am 
a farmer, born and raised on a farm. I own 
in my own right about 800 acres of land. 
I have been farming for the last five years 
about 900 acres of land. That is the reason 
I am here and I expect to take out of my 
earnings from my farming my expenses on 
account of this trip. I have shipped live- 
stock to the Union Stockyards at Chicago 
for over twenty-five years. 

“T notice that both the Kendrick and Ken- 
yon bills call for licensing the packers, com- 
mission men and stockyard companies. One 
of the principal results of the license system 
as adopted by the Government is to increase 
the cost of operation by making out and fil- 
ing with the Government of a great number 
of reports. I speak of this matter from ex- 
perience derived from the grain business. I 
happen to be secretary of a farmers’ small 
elevator company. We have to make reports 
every Saturday night, every month, and at 
the end of the year,” 


Government’s Poor Car Service. 

The witness told of the car shortage from 
which the farmers’ company constantly suf- 
fers under Government administration of the 
railroads, although he said there are plenty of 
cars available. He went on to say: 

“Now, gentlemen, this being true, and your 
Kendrick and Kenyon bills providing that 
the railroads shall furnish a sufficient num- 
ber of refrigerator cars to carry the packers’ 
product, do you believe that the Government 
loves the packer enough to furnish him a suffi- 
cient number of cars to handle his business 
when they absolutely refuse cars to the 
farmers to move his grain, when they have 
plenty of cars on their own tracks? I know 
farmers who still have their last year’s crop 
of corn on hand because they could not get 
cars to move it. They have been offered 
strong prices by the stock breeders, but could 
not sell because they could not deliver. 

“Now with this experience in the grain 
business, do you suppose for a minute that 
I could do anything but protest against the 
restrictions placed upon the packers in re- 
gard to their refrigerator cars?” 

Witness Attacks the Grocers. 

Mr. Campbell was inclined to use verbal 
spurs on the grocers, both retail and whole- 
sale. He said they constitute a hydra- 
headed monopoly, which has been robbing 
the fruit and vegetable canner. 

“Our particular objection is to the sixth 
section of the Kenyon bill, which puts the 
packer out of the wholesale grocery business,” 
said the witness. “We are only too glad to 
have the packers come into the _ business, 
whether they are a trust or not, and give the 
grocers a little competition. We sell to 
Armour, Libby, and sometimes to Morris & 
Co. We preter the packers as customers, 
They are honest in their dealings, prompt in 
payment, find little fault with the goods and 
give us good service generally.” 

Mr. Bright, the last witness spoke as the 
representative of the Pan Handle and South- 
western Stockmen’s association and_ the 
Texas Cattle Raisers’ Association. He favored 
the bills and suggested that those who op- 
pose them should show something better, 
His assumption was that because somebody 
suggested something, everybody had to agree 
to do something, even if those who made the 
suggestion thereby bossed a big majority 
into acting on a question in which they were 
not greatly interested. 
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MEAT AND LIVESTOCK CONDITIONS IN FRANCE 


Surprising Revival in Beef Production Since the War 


By Turner R. H. Wright, Bureau of Markets, and George A. Bell, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is the second of a series 
of reports on meat and livestock conditions abroad. 
The first, on conditions in Great Britain, appeared 
in The National Provisioner of June 28. In making 
public this report on France The National Provisioner 
gives precedence to that portion referring to the meat 
industry, as being of first importance to our readers.] 


In submitting a general report relative to 
the livestock and meat industries in France, 
the writers wish to state at the outset that 
it has been very difficult to obtain accurate 
information on which to base opinions or 
from which to draw conclusions. This has 
been due, first, to the general uncertainty 
of conditions which has prevailed since the 
signing of the armistice; second, to the lack 
of recent statistical data. 

The general policy of the French Govern- 
ment since the signing of the armistice has 
been to discourage the importation of prod- 
ucts from foreign countries as much as pos- 
sible, in order to maintain the exchange value 
of the france and to encourage the re-estab- 
lishment and building up of French indus- 
tries. It would appear that this policy has 
had a tendency to raise general price levels 
during the last few months. 

The Meat Situation in France. 

There is no meat-packing industry in 
France such as has been developed in the 
United States. The writers have been in- 
formed that there are a few bacon and ham- 
curing plants, but most of the cities and 
towns depend on the local abattoirs for their 
supply of fresh meats. The fresh meat also 
is handled to a large extent without refrig- 
eration. 

The French people thus have not been ac- 
customed to eating frozen or chilled meat, 
and for that reason there is a marked preju- 
dice against imported meat. This prejudice 
may be illustrated by the prices asked for 
pork at Moulin on April 11. 

Home-killed fresh pork was offered at one, 
stall in the central market at 87% cents per 
pound, while American dressed frozen pork, 
loins and ribs, were being offered at another 
stall in the same market for 44 cents per 
pound. This difference did not prevail with 
dry salt both local-cured and 
American-cured sides were being offered at 
871% cents per pound. 

Demand for Imported Meats Will Continue. 

The government is trying to encourage the 
use of frozen meat in order to conserve 
French cattle and build up the herds of 
French as rapidly as possible. It was stated 
that many of the French soldiers had be- 
come accustomed to eating imported meat 
during the and that they probably 
would continue to use imported meat if it 
could be purchased to advantage. 

Various officials and others said that the 
demand for imported meat and meat products 
probably will continue for four or five years, 
or until the herds of France have been re- 
established on a prewar basis. It appears to 
the writers, however, that judging from the 
condition of the herds, the livestock industry 
of France under favorable conditions may 
reach the prewar basis in a shorter time. 

Butchers at the abattoirs at La Villette 
said that the people either do not like im- 
ported beef, or object to it because it car- 


pork, as 


war, 





ries too much fat, or fat that is yellow and 
rancid and has to be trimmed. off and wasted. 
The frozen meat seen that day, and to which 
these butchers referred, came from South 
American plants of a North American con- 
cern. 

These butchers stated also that American 
cured sides and salt pork, as a rule, were 
not cured properly, and either are too salty 
or too rancid to meet the French taste. 

American hams and best grades of bacon, 
however, meet with approval, but it was said 
that these products are too expensive at 
present for the average family. Cured hams 
displayed in store windows in Paris have 
been priced at about 66c. per pound. 

Government officials and members of the 
trade informed the writers that the meat 
imported into France at present is controlled 
by the government. All imported frozen 
meat is sold at prices fixed by the govern- 
ment, which are considerably lower than the 
prices which meats killed locally are bring- 
ing. 

Meat Slaughtering for Paris Market. 

The following statistics, obtained from the 
Ministry of Agriculture, the Prefecture of 
Police, and the Prefecture of the Seine, give 
the numbers of animals slaughtered at the 
abattoirs at La Villette from 1912 to 1913 
and a comparison of the numbers of the dif- 
ferent classes slaughtered in February, 1918, 
and February, 1919: 


Cattle. Calves. Sheep. Hogs. 
| eee 222,361 236,374 1,620,374 298,577 
Se vencnevesee 216,289 232,754 1,596,933 301,920 
WN viavcwenine 193,963 199,093 1,123,062 273,931 
ee 158,173 155,217 984,777 288,180 
em 175,705 165,927 1,030,162 238,146 
|. errr ee 202,133 175,442 1,038,299 235,864 
SO isiieawhewaies 184,246 131,251 939,113 177,615 


Animals slaughtered at La Villette, Paris, 
during February, 1918 and 1919: 


Feb,, 1918. Feb., 1919. 
ae ere 20,342 13,450 
MUNIN Nignd.o ne einnine sence 12,641 6,222 
EE criva-s1aschra aca winincentern 102,402 58,292 
TGS nceccvevssecevees 22,076 16,386 


These figures show a marked decrease in 


the numbers of calves, hogs and sheep 
slaughtered at these abattoirs in 1918, as 
compared with 1912 and 1913. The most 


noticeable decrease, however, is shown by 
the comparison of the numbers of animals 
slaughtered in February, 1919, as compared 
with February, 1918. While the actual figures 
for the numbers of animals slaughtered in 
March and April are not available, the re- 
ceipts at the market at La Villette indicate 
that the same relative decrease has continued 
notwithstanding the high prices. 

Inasmuch as local livestock prices through- 
out France are based largely on the market 
at La Villette, the same conditions prob- 
ably prevail throughout the country. To 
judge from what we have seen of farm con- 
ditions and La Villette market, it appears 
that the supply of mature cattle available 
for slaughter is becoming exhausted and that 
farmers are keeping their good breeding stock 
and young females on the farms. 

The following statistics, taken from the 
same sources as the foregoing, show a com- 
parison of prices paid at La Villette in 1913 
and at the present time: 
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Beeves 

eS ee ee $14.09 
1914 (range) ..... .. 12,08@17.16 
1915 (range) ... «+ 15.67@20.75 
1916 (range) ... . 16.72@23.55 


April 13, 1919 (range :) 36.76@63.91 
RE BE, TEED GO oooh cdacevvcccesse 40.27 @67.41 


These figures show a decided increase in 
prices since 1916. Average prices for 1917 
and 1916 are not available. , 

Prices at the Paris Market. 

Prices of dressed carcasses at La Villette 
wholesale market, Paris, 1913-1919 (prices per 
100 pounds, net): 


Bulls Calves Sheep Hogs 
$12.34 $20.40 $20.13 $15.67 
11.38@14.44 13.48@22.94 16.55@24.69 12.08@15.06 
15.50@18.91 17.86@25.56 17.07@25.39 15.32@19.96 
15.67@21.62 17.77@31.95 18.47@33.44 24.16@31.16 
36.76@57.78 43.77@84,04 65.66@109.43 70.03@74.94 
40.27@59.53 52.53@87.54 63.91@105.05 68.81@77.56 


The maximum prices fixed by the govern- 
ment for the sale of stock at La Villette 
from December 16, 1918, to March 8, 1919, 
follow. 

Fixed maximum prices of dressed car- 
casses at La Villette market for the period 
December 16, 1918, to March 8, 1919 (prices 
per 100 pounds net): 


Animal Grade 1 Grade2 Grade3 
on OE $35.02 $34.14 $32.39 
ee ae 35.02 34.14 31.52 
ee 34.14 33.25 32.39 
Veal (calves) 43.77 42.02 38.51 
ee 54.28 49.02 43.77 
PE awicawicebeowns 42.90 42.02 arene 


The writers were informed that government 
control of meat prices, with the exception 
of imported meats, had been discontinued on 
March 8, since which time prices at La 
Villette have had a tendency to rise. During 
the war the government controlled the prices 
of livestock sold for meat purposes and the 
weight at which cattle could be slaughtered, 
but this control has been suspended. 

Inasmuch as livestock prices throughout 
France seem to be based on the Paris market, 
high prices for meat animals prevail in 
country districts as well as in Paris. 


Conditions in Poultry and Produce. 


The consensus of the opinions of persons 
with whom we have talked is that the num- 
ber of chickens now in France is consider- 
ably lower than the number before the war. 
It has been impossible to obtain any accurate 
information on the number in the country or 
the decrease in number as compared with 
1913. There is a general complaint that 
chickens are scarce. . 

Dressed chickens are high in price, those 
of average size retailing at 15 to 21 frances, 
or at the average rate of exchange prevail- 
ing during the past month, at about $2.65 to 
$3.70 apiece. Eggs have been selling at retail 
during the past month at 4 to 6 francs, or 
$0.70 to $1.05 a dozen. Dressed geese sell 
at retail for about 3.65 franes, or approxi- 
mately $0.65 a pound. 

Butter and cheese are both scarce as com- 
pared with prewar times and are high in 
price. First-class butter retails at 10 to 15 
frances a kilo, or from about $0.75 to $1.15 
a pound. Cheese varies greatly in price, ac- 
cording to the kind, the retail prices rang- 
ing from about $0.75 to $1 a pound. 


The Livestock Situation in France. 

Horses, cattle, sheep and swine are now 
admitted to France without tax, and pri- 
vate citizens are allowed to import. Gov- 
ernment officials state that livestock can be 
imported from the United States, and that 
there are no sanitary regulations against 
such importations. Certain sanitary regula- 
tions, however, such as requiring a health 
certificate, will be effective and regulations 
no doubt will be formulated from time to 
time as it may be deemed conditions make 

(Continued on page 188.) 
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Chicago Section 


Board of Trade memberships are now 
around $10,300, net to the buyer, a jump of 
one thousand dollars from the last quotation 
a week or so ago. Heading for the $20,000 
mark, and why not? 


The old Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, in 
which the first meeting of the American 
Meat Packers’ Association was held, is to be 
torn down and a big up-to-date bank building 
erected in its place, as soon as the building 
trades settle their differences. 


Three Tennessee brothers were fighting 
side by side in the Chateau Thierry melee 
when one fell with his head completely torn 
off his body, and shortly after another lost 
a hand and bemoaned his fate to the remain- 
ing brother, who retorted: “Aw, shet up. 
There’s your brother with his head shot off, 
an’ he ain’t sayin’ a word!” 


Chas A. Kerber, Kerber Packing Co., Elgin, 
Ill., was a visitor the other day. He wanted 
to go to Atlantic City the worst way, but 
he is so busy the cat operating on the tin 
roof is a piker. Charley is practically play- 
ing a lone hand now, and the business is 
growing fast, and it’s tough on the old man. 
He has a picturesque style all his own of 
relieving his mind, and he unloaded a few 
the other day; the weather was hot, anyhow. 

MEAT CONDITIONS IN FRANCE. 
(Continued from page 187.) 


them necessary, but the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture realizes the need for livestock and live- 
stock products, and it is believed that only 
the regulations necessary to guard against 
disease will be made. 

The statistics of the Ministry of Agri- 


culture give the following estimates for the 
numbers of cattle in France for the years 
1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918: 1913 
(December), 14,787,710; 1914 (December), 
12,668,243; 1915 (December), 12,520,106; 1916 
(December), 12,341,950; 1917 (June), 12,443,- 
304; 1918 (June), 13,314,856. 

The decrease from December, 1913, to De- 
cember, 1914, was 2,119,467 head, or 14% 
per cent. The decrease from December, 1914, 
to June, 1917, was 224,939 head, or 1% per 
cent. The increase from June, 1917, to June, 
1918, was 871,652 head, or 7 per cent. If we 
assume that there has been a corresponding 
increase since June, 1918, and that this rate 
of increase will continue until June, 1919, 
the total cattle population in June, 1919, 
should be about 14,247,000 head, or within 
about 540,000 of the number in December, 
1913. 

The numbers of cattle in the 77 depart- 
ments, exclusive of the 10 invaded depart- 
ments, in 1913, 1914, 1916 and 1918 are as 
follows: 1913 (December), 13,206,690; 1914 
(December), 12,020,174; 1916 (December), 
11,616,920; 1918 (June), 12,641,419. 

The numbers of cattle in the 10 invaded 
departments for the years 1913, 1914, 1916 
and 1918 follow: 1913 (December), 1,581,020; 
1914 (December), 648,069; 1916 (December), 
725,030; 1918 (June), 673,437. 

The estimates of the cattle in France on 
June 30, 1918, by classes, are given as fol- 
lows: 

Oxen and Steers (Over 30 months old).— 
For work, 1,132,663; for slaughter, 169,865. 
Total, 1,302,528. 

Heifers and Steers (Less than 30 months 
old).—For breeding, 3,734,932; for fattening, 
227,099. Total, 3,962,031. 

Bulls——Young animals, 587,322; bulls ip 
service, 187,638; improved by fattening, 25,- 
982. Total bulls, 800,942. 


Cows.—For milk, 5,325,178; for work, 
1,167,626; improved by fattening, 160,037. 
Total, 6,652,841. 

Calves for slaughter, 596,514. 

The foregoing estimates for 1918 are given 
in much greater detail than those for former 
years, consequently a direct comparison of 
the numbers of the different classes and ages 
by years is difficult. A fairly accurate group- 
ing can be made, however, by combining the 
figures for the young bulls, heifers and steers 
under 30 months old and the veal calves. 
This grouping gives the following estimates 
for 1913, 1917 and 1918 for comparison: 





December, June, June, 

1913. 1917. 1918. 
ee 284,190 214,764 213,620 
G6teers ..... 1,843,160 1,295,120 1,302,528 
Cowes . 00. 7,794,270 6,238,690 6,652,841 

Young ani- 

mals ..... 4,866,090 4,694,730 65,145,867. 
Total ....14,787,710 12,443,304 13,314,856 


This shows an increase in 1918 as com- 
pared with 1917 of 7,488 steers; 414,151 cows, 
or 61 per cent., and 451,137 young animals, 
or 9¥% per cent. 

This increase in the numbers of young ani- 
mals was evidenced by the large numbers 
the writers have seen on the many farms 
they visited in the various parts of France. 
One of the most striking features of the cat- 
tle situation has been the large numbers 
of yearlings and two-year-old heifers seen 
on both the farms of the large land owners 
and the farms of the peasant farmers. These 
heifers are for the most part well grown, of 
good size, and in good condition. In fact, 
almost all the cattle were in good flesh, hav- 
ing come through the winter in good physical 
condition. The few exceptions occurred were 
where there was a shortage of hay. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE STADLER ENGINEERING CO. 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
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H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 
GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
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ANHYDROUS SUPPFME AMMONIA 


“EVERY OUNCE ENERGIZES” 





N Ho3 
Used by most of the leading packers throughout the United 
States. 
SUPREME means pure, dry, highest quality Anhydrous 
Ammonia. 


Less Power and Less Coal = Less Expense. 


Better Refrigeration 
and More Satisfaction 
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Chicago Kansas City E. St. Louis Oklahoma City So. St. Joseph New York City 


ts Greater Efficiency. 
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John Agar Co. 


Union Stock Yards | CHICAGO, ILL. 


WILLIAMS Packers and Commission 


Williams Bone Crushers and Grinders are not alone suitable for grind- 

ing bone for fertilizer purposes, they are also suitable for crushing bone Slaughterers 

for glue and case hardening purposes. Every packer having to dispose : 

of his bone whether Green, Raw, or Junk and Steamed bone, will do Beef, Pork and Mutton 
well to get in touch with Williams. 

Williams machines are also suitable for Tankage, Cracklings, Beef Members of the American Meat 
Scrap, Oyster and Clam Shells, and any other material found around the Packers’ Association 


packing plant requiring crushing or grinding. 
Send for catalog No. 9 
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General Sales Dept., Old Colony Bids. ciel COMPANY 
st’ Louis CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Beef and Pork Packers 
Boneless Beef Cuts 
. Sausage Materials 
Thomson & Taylor Spice Company _, Cammiasion Slanghaevers 
Reoleaned Whole and Ground Correspondence Solicited 
aie Spices for Meat Packers i. ening ee 

















Watch Our “Want and for Sale” Page for Business Chances 
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CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 











RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. H 
Monday, Sept. 8......24,608 2,601 y 
Tuesday, Sept. 9..... 16,850 2,427 
Wednesday, Sept. 10. .10, 810 1,560 
Thursday, Sept. 2,436 
Friday, Sept. 12 781 
Saturday, Sept. 200 
Total this week...... 69,797 10,005 
Prev.ous week 9,372 
Year ago 10,732 
Two years 9,747 




















ogs. 


Sheep. 
28,032 
33,637 
31,562 
42,680 
10,708 
4,000 


150, 619 
148,687 
157,927 
84,859 











SHIPMENTS 
Monday, Sept. £..... 5,126 242 «1,888 7,126 
Tuesday, Sept. 9..... 4,960 262 1,139 10,671 
Wednesday, Sept. 19. 5,012 284 1,156 9,411 
Thursday, Sept. 11. 4,107 194 1,408 8,739 
Friday, Sept, 12 5 245 1,202 12,527 
Saturday, Sept. 0 1,000 3,000 
Total this week 277 7,703 51,471 
Previous week 1,047 9,494 59,622 
Year ago ...... 20, 660 745 7,4 
Two years ago :19,006 4 , 3 
TOTAL RECEIPTS FOR YEAR TO SEPT. 13. 
1919. 1918. 

SE Néanacdiscmedeboadcavwades 2,181,720 2,403,716 
SE: Seecewcs avivssewenseeainhdés 522,091 504,193 
nent tehbe tea edaed weed aaed 6,008,784 5,838,596 
SEY tivawtectccddeveceeseareets 3,088,153 2,606,699 

Combined receipts of hogs at eleven points: 
 osecercersediseddevaceneceteeeces 401,000 
I NE fadbpvenisrerngpacéeteseetaur 299,000 
Cor. week, 1918 
a ere 
Py P+ ¢ebreekedaee ees eeantacaons 
Cor, week, 1915 
Cor, week, 1914....... 
Total year to date 22. 
ee PD, DR eeececns se veteoccecnenseneee 
NN (OS. I a hid, eran irl. Bras tala dee eamraea 18,849,000 
Se DO, MOUs cb tcceosscecdeceveseuees 20,766,000 
Ey Bs ceed eends+déeccteeres -18,£09,000 
Same period, 1914 a me 16,415,000 

Combined receipts at seven pe ints for week ending 
Sep. 13, 1919, with comparisons: 

© Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
This week 259,000 537,000 
Previous week 216,000 536,000 
1918 277.000 424,000 
SORE xidestcesiccsreeeeeseees 187,000 285,000 
1916 273,000 351,000 
1915 244.000 100,000 
BOTS ccccee ,000 215,000 356,000 
TOTALS FOR YEAR WITH COMPARISONS. 
Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 

SD - cécccxawinctwer 7,376,000 18,385,000 8,673,000 
Ml easavescenvaees ‘ 968,000 sy 399,000 6,669,000 
SEE xcbocseceeqecedes 6,642,000 15,244,000 6,132,000 
C cocee 5,472,000 16, 737,000 6,969,000 
WEED be bicdiveosveccess 4,777,000 14,176,000 6,889,000 


CHICAGO PACKERS’ 





HOG SLAUGHTER. 


Ramat Be Obics ccavccccccscvseasvesscesesde 21,300 
BE DET occ cee becéeecesegereveenvess 6,700 
BE GE OD oc cccveccecevsesececeserceeeeues 17,900 
TAMERS CO. ccccccsccccccvccceccccecescese 11,400 
RE GE COcccccccceececesoeveenecoceesveees 6,600 
MEE GE Gc cc ccc ecssevesseresesevedsesege 8,600 
EOE. ccvaccaccceceessegeevereeceteees 3,000 
Wests PUCMING Cee cc ccccccccccccesescscves 3,500 
Mi oc eres ec eecenagereesioscetune 2,900 
Pe ae Cs cenvecdesencadese reveneceuce 3,300 
Independent Packing C0.........cceeeeeeeees 5,600 
Be Es PPT rrrTrerrrirrrerTTecy 4,900 
CN to stk wnteaews ceive 4u0e¥euseeeeeesesoeeen 8,700 
Totals 104,400 
Previous 60,000 
WORE BBO occccccccccccccccccccccscccccccece - 70,9 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK, 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
This Week ...cccccocess $15.50 $17.35 $87.90 $15.50 
Previous week ....... 15.75 18.45 8.75 14.75 
Cor. week, 1918........ 5 19.95 11.85 47.25 
Cor. week, 1917........ 18.10 11.385 17.75 
Com, WE, Bese ccceces 10.65 8.00 10.90 
Cor. week, 1915.... 7.25 5.45 8.50 
Cor. week, 1914........ 8.80 5.70 8.50 
Cor. week, 1913........ 8.35 4.35 7.05 
Cor. week, 1012........ 8.39 4.25 7.10 
Cor, week, 1911........ 6.91 4.00 5.90 
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CATTLE. 
a Re ere eae ee? $17.00@17.75 
ee Ob (Gn ne cadegsuweeceede 14.50@1T.00 
Medium to good steers..............2445 12.00@ 14.50 
Paeee SO MOU BONO ccc cvcceceseses 11. 00@ 13.00 
Yearlings, fair to choice................ 2.t 50@ 18.00 
Stockers and feeders peadescoseconersecds .50@12.00 
ee SI Roe cdcccctieacdoseke us 10. 00@12.50 
i | ee 11.00@14.50 
et ae - EN Sauvagedescccdebeseee 6.80@ 10.00 
SEU (auntie mtu-bes abe emebeudhnie dae bane 5.25@ 5.80 
SN inte ticcwaenondeeneesbeouiee obaes 85@ 6.75 
DN MONE isvcaceac-ovaPensnnacanweeeies 7.00@ 8.00 
EE MED casduatenkbeeddeetteescbas 10.00@11.75 
WT GUE. Shei cnrenasceiissesaeeseeccs 19.50@ 21.50 
HOGS. 
Choice light butchers............0+.+..$17.50@18.25 
Medium weight butchers, 240-270 Ibs.... -39@18.15 
Heavy weight butchers, 270-350 Ibs...... 16.80@17.70 
a OE eee eee 16.00@18.10 
| EES ere 15.25@ 16.50 
fk =e 15.00@ 15.50 
DT ET vic epacueccwmmneasemens 14.50@ 15.20 
way Gee OW Ma iva cccnedenvccacce sas 14.00@17.50 
Stags (subject to 80 lbs. dockage)...... 14.00@ 15.25 
SHEEP 
COREE eee ccevesicsssveceiovesiecess SRD 
NEE INI = ic. dcustincen ceacgara seootadinlenieée 13.50@ 16.00 
Ee ee ares He een ae 12.50@15.50 
I ne a data ble atecane mien 11.00@14.00 
Native ewes, fair to choice............. 5.00@ 8.50 
MEE. -eURadbanvssuckesGgesameseseatees 6.00@ 10.50 
NN -nca-a'd’ave dine Gctes a Sroretatncapn ele eaccae 8.00@ 6.50 
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Range of Prices, 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 13, 1919. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
September ...$41.50 $41.50 $41.50 7$41.50 
October ...... 35.00 35.00 34.90 134.90 


= 


-ARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
September 
October 
January 


RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. 














September ee aauas saniys 20.15 
October 20. 20.30 20.05 20.15 
January ...... 18.55 18.70 18.50 718.55 
MONDAY, SEI’T. 15, 1919. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
September 2.00 42.00 41.90 41.90 
October ...... 35.00 35.20 34.55 34.55 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 
September 26.12 26.12 26.00 26.00 
GeteeeP cccce 26.00 26.00 25.67 25.75 
January 22.85 22.92 22.75 22.85 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
September eo naan er 20.00 
October . 20.20 20.20 19.90 20.00 
January ...... 18.50 18.62 18.47 $18.47 
TUESDAY, SEPT. 16, 1919. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
September . 41.50 42.00 41.50 42.00 
October 35.00 25.10 34.60 735.10 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 
September 2 95 25.87 
October ...... 25.75 25.77 
January 22. "80 22.8 
RIBS—(Bexed, 25c. more 
September es 720.30 
October ..... 19.90 20.25 
January ...... 18.45 418.52 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 17, 1919. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
September - 42.00 42.00 41.50 42.00 
October ...... 34.70 34.70 34.70 34.70 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
September ... 25.92 25.92 25.70 95.7 
October 25.80 25.95 25.65 25.65 
January ...... 22 85 23.00 22.82 722.82 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
September cose osees 20.25 
October ...... 20. 50 20.50 20.00 20.00 
January ...... 18.5 18.75 18.37 18.37 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 18, 1919. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
September ... one ‘nthe eonee +42.00 
October ...... 34.00 35.25 34.00 35.25 


September 


LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 








20, 1919 


September 25.00 24.90 24.90 

October . 25.60 24.77 24.90 

January ...... 22.65 29. .65 22.30 22.47 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 

September . 19.25 19.50 19.25 19.50 

GeCebae 6c cess 19.90 19.90 19. 00 719.25 

January ...... a 17.80 

FRIDAY, SEPT. 19, 1919. 

PORK—(Per bbl.)— 

September . 41.80 41.90 41.50 41.50 

October ...... 35.40 35.50 34.55 34.90 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 

September . 24,90 24.92 24.65 24.65 

October ...... 25.00 25.10 24.50 24.65 

January . 22.40 22.45 21.95 22.02 
RIBS—( Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 

October ...... 19.40 19.40 19.00 19.12 

January ..... 17.90 17.92 17.80 17.92 

7Bid. tAsked, 

% 








CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 


(Corrected weekly by Pollack Bros., 


Streets.) 


Beef. 
Mative Rib Boast .cccsciscccccescese 
Native Sirloin Steaks ..........-..+. 
Native Porterhouse Steaks 
Native Pot Roasts ...cccccvcsceccoes 
Rit Roasts from light cattle......... 
TONE <sctemenes 
3oneless Corned 
Corned Rumps, Né 
COMMON THINS vicccecnctvecessascvecece 
Corned Flanks 
Round Steaks 
Round Roasts 
Sheulder 
Shoulder 


Pe eee 


Neck End, Tri 


Hind Quarters, 
Fore Quarters, 
Legs, fancy 
Stew 

Clops, 
Chops. 
Chops, 


fancy 
fancy 


shoulder, per 
rib and loin, 
PYGHER, GNOM. os hicccesscccsees 


|. » MEET CURE COREE ere 
TEND: kawedc tet aws sowesenedvicans 
Shoulder Steaks 
Hind Quarters 
SE occ rswceccebebeewans 
Rib and Loin Chops 
Shoulder Chops 


Tork Loins 
Pork Chops 


i PE occ ceceeccrkereteenee 
Pork Tenderloins 
Pork Butts 
Spare Ribs 
Hocks 
Pigs’ 
Leaf 


, aie B acknaicg ae ease taiea eacinnie ec 
Lard 


Hind Quarters 
Fore Quarters 
Legs 





41st and Halsted 





se eeee ~w 







BPCRSUS 2c cccwccvccccesescssevccsecesces 
EEG, odcriGerdsaeerseuteweseeeeuenns D 
Cutlets 5 
Rib and Loin Chops 2... cccccccsccceccccces 35 @40 
Butchers’ Offal. 
IE. wicinicts aaa: atnenenpinnd tac nti tonite Grn aan @22 
BOMOW cccddcdcccensceesecscesececscesecice @ 4% 
oe ee 6s: 006.0 @7 
Ce, © OS BE Bac ccccccccvccsscccsces @i71 
Cee Me OS Es vacccccveccesaceveves @75 
BARS cccccvvccecceocecccceccececceesocecee @50 





Produce Exchange Bldg., 
Import Agents 
Hides, Skins, Pickled 





POELS & BREWSTER, Inc. 


Wool, Tallow and Casings 


New York 


Pelts, 








DRYERS AND CONTINUOUS PRESSES 








Vegetable Matter. 


Economical—Efficient 
—Creat Capacity 


SAVING IN LABOR ALONE IN ONE YEAR 
WILL OFFSET COST TO INSTALL 
For Tankage, Blood, Bone, Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Installed in the largest packing- 
houses, fertilizer and fish reduction plants in the 
world. Material carried in stock for standard sizes. 


Send for Catalogue T.B. 


American Process Co. 


8 William St. . . 


New York 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES So 
Sricl Beet tates ........... cc ceeeeeeee 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. SAUS AGE. Dried Beef Knuckles ........ eee oe oosee 
| Carcass Cth to te... @15% Dried Beef Outsides ...... cecccee @13% 
De CNS TRUE occ ccccvesvctvceseoses Bologna, large, long, round, "jn’ casings sha 17% rel oe = 
DE MNS GUND. 00000 cccsssccenereesens Choice Bologna ........ BS... @ 1% Regular Boiled Hams ...........0eeeees ee @51 
Sat vere eee, ~~. SOE aE «set r enh esr eent oerheweyevrs @is DONE CHS. ose n6shcccces ae Lae @39 
on ol ne ge apt lela @25 Cooked Tain Rolle ......ccccccesos 
3 ver, with beef and pork 19 Cooked Rolled Shoulder...........0cc sia os 
Cows ssdicctedlnaeeaaaaiactpntiai oe tn... see eeeeee : on Cooked Rolled Shoulder..........s+++eeee+ . @40 
ns Penn sees en ieee Vecas meus tesenerns ne SAUSA 
Fore Quarters, choice ......... RECS axe @17 New England Style Luncheon Sausa +. Goa F. 0. GE CASINGS. 
Beef Cuts Prepared Luncheon Sausage ..........++. @23% Beef rounds, per set ......seeeeees @18 
ie , uts. Special Compressed Sausage .... cecee =—Q— Beef export rounds seauhlads 
ef Tenderloins, No. 1 ............- oer @60 Liberty Luncheon Sausage (Berliner). 23% + +Beef middles, per Pi nesssscee ais 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 2... ee @55 Rati esi oom bane . . "leita Coccccecce @4 
as... + 9 ee nore Giz Beet a oe Plece ....scccccecccccseee QS 
ol nth Slaellaeltdallalaclelcihce ty @as ee See ae = es — gusasneseonvovesereveesese @ 8% 
inet Mint Late: No. 2. ......cccccsescceas @51 Country Smoked Sausage. . @21 Reef tladders, small, per Gon............00s @oo 
Steer Short Loins, No, 2 ........secceceees @44 Country Sausage, fresh .......... . @80 Hog casings, free of —_ :- 
Steer Loin Ends (hips) ........-.+.+sseeee @31 Pork Sausage, bulk or link.. ch CASED @22 Hog casings, f. 0. 8. tt vp lace gas ea @1.40 
Steer Loin Sk We onncveseswsares cane @30 Pork Sausage, short epee EEE ae @25 Hog middles, per set. peur cesta = 
Cow hort TOMS oo 5cccscccssccccccevcsees 22 @26 Boneless lean butts in casings............ Hog bungs export .......cccccccccescece = boy 
Pi og ay Ae ars ae Te seeeeeeseses —Q— a coe — Nh SSRN eenigeesreeewees @21 
Cow Loins ORS ERR NR ee ARES SRY @16 Delicatessen _* eanness pbicieedilalahteniats. Hox bungs, medi ~ puichenesoneiirtes ail 
oan Butts, No. ES eR AS @26 Jellied Roll .......... oo Hog bungs, narrow sieunneeves eenneinhints @7 
DE EE RRO ook vss ccna nakeneeeests um. ~ BEE caeechientbenies 
ae: Summer Imported wide sheep casi. cscs. 18 
Steer ie, Now 2 220000000000000000 G82 Drarlen, new goods w.ss-veeeeovvsssssess —@ Imported. medium ‘wide sheep cavinga..1.. — @LtO 
ps ae, _ ‘ , ee siees ener ee git Italian salami (new goods).............. = @52 Imported medium sheep CBHAgS........+-. @1.85 
Se nr @is Reteteiaee LOE E SEL @37 FERTILIZERS. 
re 8 seri etterasaioeoberstaeors bo — Nerina eia oeensneees ‘ @37 Dried blood, per unit.............. 7.10@ 7.25 
on Rll ellie #6 ; oo An a aiccbeaal a enarGer wl Oi ele Reena Waele eae eeraiee @43 Hoof meal, per unit ..--++++srcccccccccee 5.50@ 575 
ee eee ae so seor orem ox We ME a cetcas scasaveueensecrseses —g— Concentrated tankage, ground............ 8.00 6.05 
COW Mounds ...ccccccccccccccccccccsccscves @i4 Sausage in weseens Ground tankage, 11% «52 J seseesesen eee 6.40@ 6.60 
I Sco oaie 33 ch cee maven eaeeee @25 Bologna, Kits ....esseeeeeeseeereeeeees a0 Goa Soe s++++ 6.10@ 6.20 
Rump Butts ..--------+-- maaaad @20 «Bologna, %s@is ..--.--- vetitestesesess 8.20@11.20 ‘ees eal ae 5.508 6.90 
yO eer ees eee Ses @i6 Pork, link, kits ........ @ 2.5 ee NE, OE OT ~ «+05 +0 0 0res * 00@42.00 
Steer Chueks, MNS oe el @14% Pork, links, %s@%4s ... : << 20@14. z Ground raw bone, per ton ...........e000. 45.00@50.00 
Cow ‘ hes Acadergnemaemessen sok i wel aueanen Me «........000 eye @ 2.50 Ground steambone, per ton.............++ 33.00@37.50 
RMURENNNGS 53.05, 8. tack ot haeeaance @9 Polish sausage, ws@%e . 4.10@14.35 HORNS, HOOFS , 
a ee re @15 Frankfurts, kits ......sescscceceeue ane @ : ee ee 
Mediu CL peaeabiabsnbiaaan eae = hen ig a romero reat * seumtase a ang = SiR ++ 0+-s0+00ssene se 
edlum Plates .......+.++.s+2ssseeeree. gis, © Tmasktur ee eT ‘ ; ‘ Waaeeaancadicester .. 45.00@ 50.00 
SEE Ee ore oe ves nasvesntarsarsvies q 17 — —— RT <cainediraaar els v0" walle ae a a BP Ses eG ere - 45.00@ 50.00 
ee ee oe s+~->- saeeedacaororare: @ ieee Cae “ gallate arbi a \ . » ff eee 80.00@ 90.00 
Bidet RMN MOOG 5ccsiarvccanatorassnagenes @i2 Liver sausage, Oke pieced evi 3 oot. 50 Tou a shi a bones, 38-40 Ibs. av. per ton 65:00@ 10.00 
Oe eee eee @ 8 Head cheese, kits . EOIN TERING > ey 0 R nd sh ponent fen ton aps Boy 
alee tae tat @ A os cee a eli teihineialteanis eessecee @ 1.9 ound shin bones, 50-52 lbs. av. per ton 75.00@ 80.00 
Se EE #2707 "24280 us tees oneeerseees » VWBQMUE .....eeeeee eeeeees 3,10@10.85 as thigh bones, 90-95 Ibs. av. per ton. a asa 
Hanging Tenderloins ..---+..ccccsccccceeee VINEGAR PICKLED re ee RD Poe tai 
inging Tenderloins ........+.s+seeeeeeees @15 ° - 
WEI oe > soccececiidenans @ 9 Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-Ib. barrels.......... $18.50 = pj LA 
Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels. coe a ee See aes 
Beef Product. Pickled H. ©. Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels........ 2roo Prime steam, loose 
Brains, per Ib.....ssseseeeeeees eae 2 9 @10 Pickled Ox Lips, in 200-Ib, barrels.........-.- ie Os. See eee eee 
WEE ooo vc ass dsccnecceesadee mee ceee Gl ae Pickled Pork Snouts, in 200-Ib, barrels........ OMROWR 5 oso sin e-tnideininies enews weisewenees 5.75 @ 26. 
cee x. EE ATE TREE ONS 20 @30 Sheep Tongues, short cut, barrels.............. 70.50 SO THEE ove oees Ss TE, awe 32.50@ 32.75 
SS paaeapbannebntnaserenicesasiy 33% @36 NNED ME INES 
Ox Tail, per ID, ...ccccccccccccccccccccere sno 91 CA D ATS. Per dos. Prime oleo ... es 7 @17% 
Fresh tripe, plain .........: Sasadeudeaticenee “@T “~ 2 Ae eg i A —pemcernserenironrennqrennanecins: Hf ene 
a oe oe — 2s Corned beef...... Per Doz. .... $3.75 $7.25 $25.00  Gresse, yellow, loose ............cccccceeee 17 @17% 
ON ROE OL RTO 7@8 Roast beef ..-..++--e+++e Li BTS 725 25.00 Grease, A white, loose Phi etaroiniaieen 17 @lt 
LIVONS oo esssecesssssescsssecssestees 2%. coo flee: daa -- £2 oe ase, J PR ONNs spate caseesioones eas 17 @17% 
Vv See Sliced dried beef........ $1.7 2.40 4.05 45.00 OILS. 
eal. Ox tongue, whole ........ le. cles 18.75 58.50 Oleo oil, extra ............ 30 @30 
Sine CURRIE  <ioio5o chins conte soewedeumees 15 @I18 Luncheon tongue ........ 3.65 6.25 11.00 43.50 leo cil, No. 2 ..... ceninndabiaieninaites 2.87 qos” 
ee ee 30% @31 Corned beef hash........ 1.50 2.75 6.75 DP RMAUMMRBES OS co seen ch bcc aatomceees 2414 @25 
IE a vw cesidcvcsdsccosetcecseeeaves 29 @30 Roast beef hash......... cess 066s eres ae Linseed, loose, per gal. DR RT, 1 als 
Geed BaGAles. ..ccccccccccececcovevseces +--32 @33 Hamburger steak with rae ay Sk a a %@ 34 
I IN nSiwace ne c'nsunndbeseenuaweeneis @ 9 BE. scesneenecccesex 1.50 3.50 6.75 Scya bean oil, seller tank, f. 0, b. coa st... ‘ee iat 
a IS eS RS RE @18 Vienna style sausage .... 1.25 2.35 5.50 1... TALLOWS. sass 
Luncheon sausage ......-. Ae fess é = Bae Ecible if 
Veal Product. an [an . so pret cece Edible sees sent ee eee eeeereceeeeeccesccess 17 @17% 
Brains, CAC ...cccccccsccccccccccccccsccce 9 @10 Veal loaf, d. sii ie ‘ : 2.25 ie gos A an ae ete t+ 
Sweetbreads ........ssssssc- enonenennee ae tee seve 2.25 Packers’ prime loose ....+++++ss++eeeerees 16 @16% 
Ue SI  hisies Si ccveueccuscncasens oeceees 383% @38 EXTRACT OF ‘BEEF, Per doz. Packers’ No. 1 1008€ ....++seseeeereeeeeeee 14%4@15 
2-08, jars, 1 Gow, 18 CABO ......cccccees ie $3.50 SEE 20s. BD neies ce ncanaeeanbowenssseat 11 @11% 
, Lamb. SG, Si ER, TOU icine s cnkvececinasesien 6.75 GREASES p 
Medium Lambs .........sccccssccccesscess @22 8-oz. Jars, % doz. in case .........++-- 12.00 = White, choi : 
Hound BD n= apes nnnenwnnvernonstries @22 ic ote. pn hei i Stee xegieneunkeas eee eseh eeu 17% @17T% 
ee Rr rrr 2 BARRELLED BEEF AND PORK. ‘ y , “BE” .. Eee wee eee “sya 
BR. D. TAM Fores .ccccccvcscccccccscscsece ELLED BEEF AND PORK. D ane well 
Lamb Fores, Medium > Extra Plate Beef, 200-Ib. barrels.......... @33.50 pte gana extracted ......seeeeeeeeeeee 10%@l1 
et oe SL aoe sonenneaete | BR <p iala et ela elrk talk beat tenet 12%4@18 
= i ttn. oe 24 oe oWe''y' 6's0iwh Oba ee Rs ee cess wousiogesees 12 @12% 
ee ae Serene senoserenens = Pl eG al ba Be 3 _ OW vererereeceeeceeesecereecaeseseeees 12 @12% 
eee ee Se ge eesti ae Reef Hams (236 the,  WiL)......... ne — TITEETTTT TITLE 104%@11 
AT MRE woo cs cer ceccceccceeccs 233.00 Age’ TOOt FTOAGS ...ccccvccccccvececsccccce 18 @18% 
Mutton. Mea Pak... @48.00 Garbage grease, loose .......cscccccccccece 74%@ 8% 
i, cco ube chiens @14 Clear Fat Backs — a fe 
Ie: «20ers oore > Eo —_—aA ..................... @55.00 yee SE noc eameneesanmewes seid 19 @20 
See Sass ransnevioesenneens +s el AEMRRE GT TG ct he ke @48.00 PIVCOEERG, CEUGS GORD cccccccvevcecccvcesvs 134% @13% 
See 023 LARD nNOS, Oe COTaeNeEnD 6 — 
Good FOPe® ..ccccccscccccccccvccecccscccccs 1 : c r : co 
PORN, TROD oo ca vcwocccnccessevarcoseces Gio Pure ao EE Oe Oe he: Bs @30 P. 8. Y., loose, haa . ; —@ 
Mutton Lezs S iewet edaeh 2) Lata sels @20 pes aataiieatan:. Bee eae ce ea ate ma P. S. Y., soap grade POR I SRR GC as ae 
Mutton Toins CREASE AT TEI. } 2 on eee : penerenaiey sae Soap stock, bbls., concen., 62@65 f.o.b. Tex. 7 @ 7% 
Mut m Stow oo seeeeeeceeeees @ 7% itn a. ook, a aa............ 24 Soap stock, loose, reg., 50% f. a. Chicago... 3 @ 3% 
Sheep } oan gona seer eeececes . .- 4 Cooks’ and bakers’ shortening tubs ........ @29 COOPERAGE 
64006000negeeneonees oeee- 11% G12 Barrels, \%e. over tierces, half barrels, 4c. over Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. nf eccceee 1.85@1.90 
Fresh Pork, Bte. ae tubs and pails, 10 to 80 Ibs., 4c, to lc. over Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops......... 2.00@2.10 
rag acne peewee wienonet susie’ eeenee @27 . BUTTERINE ra — meena. galy. iron hoops.......... 2.05@2.10 
oe Sahais @38 s ed oak lard tierces ........secesceccceces 2 2. 
Tae? Taek @30 1 to 6, natural color, solids, f. o. b. Chi- White oak lard tierces ....:.ccccccccceees at 14 
Spare Ribs @ ghtBO ose cesnstaneeeaceacesesas tees @36 «White oak ham tierces .......escecceceeee  @8.15 
Spare Ribs artons, roll 2 , 
+ aeedeanipnmacetas etna @1s Cartons, rolls, or prints, eee: 280% pga 
ME va vcnssddaccurcsindessscucenmeemen™ @16 Shortenings, 30@60 Ib, tubs........++.+++- @32_ nee ee ee ae a es 
Trimmings @25 Nut margarine, prints, 1 Ib.........-. ee @30 : Soames son pape peal weeeereaesetis _ 
Extra Lean Trimmings..........sccescees 7 ME % = 4% eeendeincodcsundentioden 
ieee ee ate 2 ee DRY SALT MEATS. mite come aibnniba' ae ois. —— 
| «> ap lat ale @l2 (Boxed. Loose are \c. less.) Double refined nitrate of soda, erysta’ oe @ 6% 
ee wasn tnsre svete e Clear Bellies, 14@16 avg.........cscscses Borie acid, crystals to powdered..... 23184 @15 
oa Waetb .....cccc @ n” Clear Bellies, 18@20 avg.........eseeeeees Borax, crystals to powdered .......++++++. TH@ 8% 
a 4 " Rib Bellies, 20@25 avg.......scceeeeeeees Sugar— 
— oo ok Fat Backs, 10@12 avg.....ccccceccccceccs White, clarified ........ccccccccccces @e— 
a” creer —- C3 ee ee ere ee Yellow, clarified ....-....++- 
ar Weeen, per Ib 84a i ae a OO EE eeeanm, granulated : 9.00 
oe A lh gl mrss Short Clears ......s+sseeeeeeeeevens F. . New Orleans. <ess 2 per cent. 
Suiemeh thaukbees se RU STII 6s vce. cace cease ceeaewcice Salt— 
Sen nn srachasess sees OEE Big a EE ES RE Ne PIS <>. in sacks, 224 Ibs...... cecccccccecccce _— 
ook Gn ce ° WHOL KE ME ghton, Car lots, POF GRACE. ccccccccccccccceses _ 
Pork Tongues .....eee+eeees ° ° ¢ Skinned : gaummaan 7 " _. @36 = a Gon eo 
je enone on oan _ eaeesees htt eeremenettes A English packing, Cheshire, car lots, per sack... — 
Ben eee wos shrnvresssoneesennveceenensen RE | GE devcee @23% English packing, pure dried, vacuu 
1 Bones 10 Calas, 6@12 Ibs., aVE.-----++sceerceceeeees @2 English packing, ‘Li “aaa 
Braing ..cccccccces ; ° ooee ° New York Shoulders, 8@12 lbs., avg. @26% sack f pice wok tern te — 7d 
Backfat .....cccccceces Breakfast Bacon, fancy lt @49” Michigan, granulated, car lots, per ton... oe 
diate biaghapneteste netomat a oy ~, +qedllagaalpbenhad taba @49 Michigan, granulated, car lots, per ton.......... 6.85 
| lla r Bef Sets ......s see raeeeaeeasesesees @45% Michigan, medium car lets, per ton.... 7.88 
CalAS eoeseseeeeseeveseseteeseesess 20 Wide, 12@14 avg., and strip, 6@7 avg...  @35% Po, eee 
A. aanraadisiee sews ae ehe acme aaees Wide, 4@6 avg., and strip, 3@4 avg....... @38% *Stocks exhausted. 
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PRACTICAL TALKS WITH SHOP BUTCHERS 
Keeping Track of Credit Accounts 


Written for The National Provisioner by Robert Falconer. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE.—This is the third of a series 
of articles on economy in the butcher shop written 
especially for The National Provisioner by a man who 
has had practical experience in that line. The second 
appeared on this page some weeks ago.] 


A certain butcher succeeded in reducing 
his bookkeeping to a minimum. He purchased 
a quantity of pass books, gave one to each of 
his credit customers and entered each purchase 
on these books. No other record was kept 
and the amount of work connected with the 
credit accounts amounted to very little. 

So far the system was ideal. Its weak point 
lay in the fact that a number of people did 
not pay promptly, some lost their pass books 
and others moved out of town before paying 
their bills. Eventually, as might have been 
expected, that butcher failed. 

In these days of the high cost of doing 
business it is necessary to keep all costs down 
to the minimum, but they should not be kept 
so low that the proper records cannot be kept. 
Records of unpaid accounts should be kept 
just as carefully as real money, for they repre- 
sent real money. No one thinks of impaling 
money on wire hooks or of throwing it around 
loose in open boxes, but how often do we see 
credit records handled in this way. 

All records of charge sales should be kept 
in a book, or if they are made on separate 
slips these slips should be kept in the money 
drawer or the cash register and used with the 
game care that is accorded to money. If a 
cash register is used it will be found wise to 
register the charge sales as well as the cash, 
counting up the charge slips at night in the 
same manner that the cash is counted. This 
will guard against loss due to overlooked or 
misplaced slips. 

A system of keeping track of charge accounts 
that is simple yet sure is to enter them on a 
recording machine, making three copies at 
once. The original is the bill given to the 
customer for a memorandum, the first copy is 
the one which is posted into the ledger and the 
third is held in the machine to be used as a 
reference in case the first copy is lost. If the 
forms are all numbered and each one ac- 
counted for there is still less possibility of 
losing any charges. 

There are now on the market loose leaf 
Jedgers where the making out of bills and the 
ledger posting are done in one operation. The 
original is the bill and the copy is the ledger 
entry. At the end of the month all that is 
necessary is to total up the bills, tear them out 
and mail them. The work is reduced by about 
one-half. The opportunity of making mis- 
takes is also reduced. 

Where a duplicate slip system is used, the 
totals being carried from one slip to another, 
always be sure to check up the totals at the 
end of the month by adding the separate items. 
If there are twenty-five different slips made 
out for a customer in a month, the total from 
the bottom of the previous slip carried over to 
the top of the next and so on for each of the 
slips, there are twenty-five chances of making 


a mistake in the totals. It would be extraordi- 
nary if no mistakes were made. At the end 
of the month there may be a temptation to 
accept the total given on the slip. This, how- 
ever, should never be done, even though no 
itemized bill is to be made out. Add up all 
the items and if the total does not check with 
the total on the last slip find out where the 
mistake lies. 


With modern methods it is not a long 
laborious job to keep track of credit accounts 
as it was twenty or thirty years ago. The 
number of entries have been greatly reduced 
and office machinery now available still fur- 
ther reduces the amount of labor. The exact 
method which will prove most effective in 
each butcher shop depends on the number of 
accounts, on the average length of time credit 
is extended and on the bookkeeping talent 
there is in the firm. 

Quite often when there is not enough work 
to keep one person busy in the office all the 
time it is more satisfactory to hire some good 
accountant to come in evenings and keep the 
books up to date. This method makes it 
possible for the butcher to secure higher grade 
services than he otherwise could afford. 


Machinery that reduces the work and in- 
creases the accuracy of keeping track of all 
sales are cash registers, recording machines, 
typewriters and adding machines, ete. For 
the average butcher shop these four machines 
are all that are needed. . 

As has already been suggested the cash 
register can be used not only for keeping track 
of cash sales, but also credit sales as well. 
Some machines have special attachments for 
keeping track of credit sales totals but it is not 
entirely necessary that one go to the extra ex- 
pense of this additional attachment if the 
credit slips are placed in one compartment of 
the money drawer and added up like the cash 
at night. 

The recording machine carries two or more 
rolls in the body of the machine and is 
equipped with carbon paper for making a 
copy of the entry on each strip of paper. One 
or more of the rolls is usually arranged to 
roll up in the other end of the machine where 
it is locked in and furnishes a record that 
cannot be lost or tampered with. The original 
and one or more copies is delivered from the 
machine at the time the entry is made. 

A simple method for the butcher is to secure 
a machine making an original and two copies. 
The original can be printed in the form of a 
memorandum bill and given to the customer. 
The first copy may also be printed in the form 
of a bill. Each of these should be numbered 
consecutively. The first copy is used to post 
from the ledger or if no ledger is kept is filed 
away in a compartment, envelope or some other 
filing device under the name of the customer. 
The second copy which may be just a plain 
strip of paper is held in the machine to be 


used as a reference in case any of the other 
forms are lost. Having each form numbered 
means that it is easy to make sure that no 
charge slips have been lost. In case some are 
lost reference to the roll held in the machine 
will show just what these charges were. 

It is possible to make this machine serve as 
day book, pass book and ledger. The record 
that is held in the machine serves all the 
purposes that the old day book used to serve. 
It is a permanent record made at the time of 
the sale. The copy given to. the customer 
serves the same purpose as the old-time pass 
book. The first carbon copy can be filed in an 
envelope upon which is written the name of 
the customer and on the outside of which is 
recorded the slip numbers. Simply recording 
the numbers guards against loss. These en- 
velopes should be kept in the safe along with 
the money. They are a substitute for the 
ledger. Practically all the bookkeeping is done 
by one entry. 

After one has practiced for a short time on 
a typewriter he will find that not only can he 
write more legibly than by hand but much 
faster. Itemized bills can usually be made 
out very much more rapidly on a typewriter 
than by hand and the customer will have no 
difficulty in reading them. The typewriter has 
the further advantage in that it is a simple 
matter to make a copy of the bill which can 
be saved for future reference and upon which 
any possible mistake made on the original bill 
will show up. 

Adding machines are now being made of 
numerous types and sizes and sell in price 
anywhere from a few dollars for those which 
are of pocket size to several hundred dollars 
for those containing all the latest refinements. 
An adding machine saves both time and mis- 
takes, but the butcher does not need one of 
the expensive kind. 

It is not necessary to invest large sums in 
any of these machines. In fact, it is not wise 
to do so. All of them can be purchased 
second-hand, and good rebuilt machines will 
usually serve the purpose just as well as more 
expensive new machines, 


—-- %o—— 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 

Emil L. Weil, manager of the market of BD. 
Schoenberger & Sqns in Waterbury, Conn., has 
formed a partnership with Samuel E. Chase, 
former a milliner, and purchased the Schoen- 
berger market. 

Milton H. Gordon has opened another mar- 
ket in Waltham, Mass. It makes his third 
place. 

The Dayton, O., Retail Grocers and Meat 
Dealers’ Assn. has begun an effort to double 
its membership. 

Baker Bros. of Tampa, Fla., has installed 
new sausage-making machinery and is de- 
clared to have the best plant of its kind in the 
State. The firm has opened a grocery and 
meat market in Orlando, making its fourth. 

August W. Mehler, a butcher of 980 Sixth 
avenue, New York City, has filed schedules in 
bankruptcy. The liabilities are given as ag- 
gregating $29,500 and the assets $2,431. 
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O’Neil & Koch, grocers, are about to move 
to the Brandon Building, St. Anthony, Ida., 
and will put in a stock of meats. 


Fred Buchler is arranging to engage in the 
meat business in Nebraska City, Neb. 

Arthur Washburn has taken the manage- 
ment of the meat market in the new farmers’ 
co-operative store in Turon, Kan. 


John Sprich & Sons of Belleville, Ill., will 
open at 215 North Main street, Wichita, Kan., 
as the White House Meat Market. 

Henry Peck has closed his meat market in 

_Gaylord, Kan. 

The Burton & Normandin City Meat Mar- 
ket, Nowata, Okla., has been destroyed by fire. 

P. W. Fultz has reopened his butcher shop 
in Newkirk, Okla. 

Lewis & Kirkpatrick of Tyron, Okla., have 
purchased and taken charge of the Sanitary 
Market in Jennings, Okla. 

Albert Rosenhoover has purchased the meat 
business of Will Lack in Everest, Kan. 

Mr. Sanders has engaged in the meat and 
grocery business in Larned, Kan. 

Boring & Co. have purchased the meat and 
grocery store of Gus. Wahl in Lawrence, Kan. 

Hamady Bros., groceries and meats, Flint, 
Mich., have increased their capital stock from 
$10,000 to $100,000. 

Matt Majnarich, owner of the Cash Meat 
Market, Ironton, Minn., will erect a new build- 
ing to house his business. 

The Minneapolis Sausage Works has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. 

The Industrial Transportation Co. of 
Houston, Tex., has purchased the packing 
plant of the National Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., and will enlarge. 

The Central Meat Market, Reading, Pa., has 
sold its business and transferred its lease to 
the Glen-Gable Farm Products Co. The com- 
pany conducts the Wybrook farms near Elver- 
son. John F.. Zern will manage the new stand. 

S. Lowenthal and F. and H. Fitchman have 
incorporated Herbert’s Market to do business 
in New York City with capital stock of 
$15,000. 

The Jefferson Meat Market Co. has been in- 
corporated in New York with $5,000 as capital 
stock. The incorporators are S. Cohn, J. V. 
DeCrocco and H. Burky of 155 Second avenue. 

James M. Velie, a butcher, Newburgh, N. 
Y., filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
Wednesday. 
Principal claims: Fred Herman Sons, $269; 
Sloan & Clapper, Inc., $171; Elsworth Smith, 
$294. Scott and Sneed, Newburgh, attorneys. 

The Just Rite Meat Market has been in- 
corporated in Louisville, Ky., with capital 
stock of $7,000; incorporators, J. Sternberg, 
A. B. Wile and J. L. Isaacs, 

William Peterson has sold hig market at 
Milaca, Minn., to E. O. Hoglund. 

James Northey, Philipsburg, Mont., has sold 
his meat market to William Metcalf. 

BH. J. Ehret bought the meat business of C. 
Huber at Hankinson, N. D. 

Carl Stenzel has opened a meat market at 
Loraine, N. D. 

G. Roman has sold his market at Dallas, 
S. D., to F. Vsradel. 

James J. Orth opened a meat market at 
Valley City, N. D. 

John Zah sold his meat market at Fon du 
Lac., Wis., to James Dilly and Charles 
Flanders. 

Bohomek Brothers will erect a modern 





Liabilities, $2,067; assets, $314. 
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building for their meat market at Prairie du 
Chien, Wis. 

Almore Norby, of Shelby, has opened a meat 
market at Stoddard, Wis. 

Extensive alterations are being made at the 
store of the Marston-Sturdevant Co., Beverly, 
Mass. The meat room has been moved from 
the basement to the top floor. 

W. F. Meyers, a marketman of Butler, Pa., 
died there on Sept. 10. He was 42 years old. 
He was born in Erie, Pa. 

The Hagerstown Meat Market, Hagerstown, 
Mo., has been opened with Samuel R. Smith 
as manager. 

W. J. Tracey has made a new 5-year lease 
of his market at Waterbury, Conn., at a rental 
of $1,200 a year. 


or 


PACKERS’ GRAND JURY HEARINGS. 
(Continued from page 168.) 


price of all meats during the past six weeks. 
While it is hurting these gentlemen, and I am 
sorry that anybody has got to be hurt, it is 
bringing the people to understand that relief 
is in sight. Let me say right here that there 
is nothing that will have greater effect in this 
campaign to lower the cost of living than 
to make the people understand and believe 
that prices are not going to be higher.” 

It is sufficient comment on the remarks of 
the Attorney General and on the propriety of 
his attempt to influence the minds of possible 
jurors ahead of the panel drawing to quote 
the following from the New York World, 
which has been a constant and bitter enemy of 
the meat packers, and which could never say 
enough against them, The day after Palmer’s 
speech The World said: 


An Unwise Attorney General. 


At a time when popular disorder is mental 
as well as physical, it is to be regretted that 
there should be an exhibition of the prevail- 
ing contagion on the part of the Attorney 
General of the United States. Speaking at 
Albany yesterday, he said of the prosecution 
of the packers now under way at Chicago 
that he is to present proofs against them so 
complete “that the wrath of the American 
people will compel a verdict of conviction.” 

To say nothing of the bad taste of this 
trumpeting of what is presumed to be an 
orderly judicial proceeding, verdicts of con- 
viction are not usually compelled in this 
country by the wrath of the American people. 
In the case of the packers, however, it is to 
be remembered that the jury which will pro- 
nounce the guilt or innocence of the men 
accused is to be selected from the Northern 
District of Ilinois. 

The Chicago view of the practices of the 
packers is not the view of the people vic- 
timized by them. Incidentally, that city 
pays tribute to the monopoly, but its pride 
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in the industry and its belief that there is 
profit in it are stronger that any resentment 
created by its lawless operations. When the 
head of the Department of Justice speaks of 
the wrath of the American people compelling 
a conviction he not only degrades the pro- 
ceedings in which he is engaged but strength- 
ens prejudices against his cause which are 
sure to find their way into the jury-box. 


—— fe 


OMAHA LIVESTOCK MARKETS, 
(Continued from page 183.) 


have not changed materially in price. The 
heavy western run includes really a very small 
proportion of desirable beef and prices on 
good to prime kinds are holding up fairly 
well. Choice to prime grass steers are still 
bringing $13.50@15, good to choice $11@13, 
fair to good $8.50@10.50, and common kinds 
on down to $6. Cattle from $10.50 down are 
steadily working lower. Feeder values have 
declined abruptly, and in lots of cases are $1 
lower than at this time last week. The break 
has been just as severe on best kinds as other 
grades. 

The general trend of the hog market is 
steadily lower, though there is some reaction 
from time to time, on exceptionally light re- 
ceipts. Current values are slightly higher 
than at last week’s close but are generally 
$1.25 or more below this time a week ago. 
Bulk today sold at $15.75@16.25, and the top 
was only $16.75, as compared with $19.25 one 
week ago. Last week’s decline here was 
sympathetic as local supplies were very 
moderate all week. 

There is no letup in the sheep and lamb 
run. Receipts so far this week are in round 
numbers 100,000 head, and last week’s total 
was 212,000 head, the largest of the season 
so far and much larger than at any of the 
other markets. A reaction in fat lambs to- 
day recovered part of yesterday’s bad decline 
but prices are still around 50c lower than a 
week ago, with best selling at $15 and under. 
The percentage of the run that carries killing 
flesh is very small. Old sheep are 25@50c 
below last Tuesday. Best yearlings are 
bringing $9.25@9.75, wethers $8.25@8.75, and 
fair to best ewes $6.25@7.50. With over 75 
per cent. of the offerings in the feeders class, 
even a broad demand is unable to take care 
of the supply, and values continue on the 
downgrade. Best feeders sold today at $11.50 
@12 or $2 under a week ago, and declines are 
even greater on the less desirable classes. 
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New York Section 


T. P. Kidd of the Metropolitan Hotel Sup- 
ply Co. of New York went to the convention. 

F. H. Mayer of the fertilizer department of 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, was here this week. 

All of the offices here expect many visitors 
who will come to New York from Atlantic 
City before returning to the West. 

Fred H. Stemm, head cattle buyer for 
Swift & Co. at Kansas City, was here this 
week, 

E. D. Southgate, of the ice department of 
Swift & Co., Chicago, visited the local office 
this week. 

George J. Edwards, general manager in 
New York for Swift & Co. attended the con- 
vention sessions. 

O. M. Rexinger of the oleomargarine de- 
partment of Morris & Co., Chicago, was here 
this week. 

W. E. Kimberlin of the small stock depart- 
ment of Wilson & Co., Chicago, arrived here 
Wednesday night. 

J. R. Russell, manager of the branch house 
department of Wilson & Co., Chicago, came 
here from the convention. 

M. F. Harrington of the Morris Beef Co. 
has been visiting his brother in Burlington, 
Vermont. 

Swift & Company’s sales of beef in New 
York City for the week ending September 13 
averaged as follows: Domestic beef 16.59 
cents per pound. 

L. H. Heymann, vice-president and secre- 
tary, and C. M. Macfarlane, vice-president 
treasurer of Morris & Co., were among the 
executives of Morris & Co. to come here for 
a conference after the convention. 

Among the people of Wilson & Co. to go 
to the convention from New York were J. C. 
manager; I. Stiefel, district 
manager; H. M. Schwarzchild of the lard 
sales department; and John Schmitt, assistant 
superintendent of the Forty-fifth street plant. 


~ ——%—_—_ 


FAIR MEAT LIST “UNFAIR” 

New York meat wholesalers protested to 
Arthur Williams, food administrator, on 
Tuesday against quotations in the fair price 
list. They asked to be permitted to increase 
their prices, as live markets had risen and 
they could not maintain the old prices ex- 
cept at a heavy loss. The food administrator 
said the dealers must prove their case before 
he would permit scale advances. Mr. Wil- 
liams, in replying to the reported statement 
by Market Commissioner Day that the Fair 
Price List had had the effect of advancing 
instead of reducing prices, said: 

“If Commissioner Day knows of any such 
instance I would be glad to have him point 
it out to me. The most careful inspection 
has failed to show anything of the sort. 
Seventy-five per cent of the stores are under- 
selling the Fair Price List.” 


Good, general 





NEW YORK MEAT TRADE CONDITIONS. 

The following weekly report on meat trade 
conditions in New York City is issued by the 
U. S. Bureau of Markets for the week ending 
September 19: 


This has been a quiet week with a general 
steady market and a somewhat better out- 
let for the common and medium grades. 
Supplies have arrived in good condition and 
cool weather has stimulated the demand. 

BEEF.—Receipts of beef have been light, 
in some cases about 50 per cent. of normal. 
Steers have comprised the bulk of the offer- 
ings, and most of these were of the com- 
mon and medium grades. Good and choice 
steers were scarce. The market opened at 
$14@23, an increase of $1 on common over 
last Friday with choice selling at* $24@25, 
and held steady to firm all week. Common 
steers have gained strength during the week, 
and are closing at $15@17, being $1 over 
Monday’s quotations. A few sales of choice 
steers were reported at $25@26. Cows have 
been about steady. The bull market was 


quiet. There has been a gradual improve- 
ment in the chuck market with late week 
trade. Kosher beef regained its strength, 


and is closing steady with Monday; The 
demand for beef generally has been light and 
at no time in excess of the supply although 
good to choice steers have moved more freely 
than other grades. 

VEAL.—The supply of veal has been mod- 
erate with very few of the better grades 


offered, the buik being heavy calves and 
skinned veal. The market for choice veal 


has been strong, it being a question not of 
price but insufficient supply. Heavy calves, 
150@175 lb. weights, have shown some im- 
provement, as has skinned veal, both grades 
advancing about $1@2 for the week. Skinned 
veal is selling today at $12@16. 

PORK.—The supply of pork has again been 
extremely light, the bulk of receipts being 
heavy loins and frozen pork. The market 
has ruled steady on light loins with quota- 
tions at times almost nominal. Frozen pork 
has moved very slowly. The demand has 
been urgent for 8@10 loins, rather light for 
butts and poor for heavy loins and frozen 
cuts. 

Lamb.—The supply of lamb has been only 
moderate, and the average quality has been 
better than for some time. The market 
opened steady at last week’s close, but gradu- 
ally declined until the close, which shows 
good choice lambs $3@4 per cwt. under Mon- 
day. The demand has been only fair. 

Mutton.—The receipts of mutton have been 
moderate and the market, has weakened 
gradually under a poor demand. 

An early clearance is being effected on all 
classes of fresh meats with a strong under- 
tone on good and choice steers. Steady on 
common and medium grades of steers and 
cows. Pork and veal are closing steady with 
an uncertain feeling on lambs and mutton. 

Wholesale market quotations for Septem- 
ber 19 are given as follows: 

Fresh Beef, Western Dressed.—Steers, 
choice, 24@25c.; good, 21@23c.; medium, 18 
@20c.; common 15@17c. Cows, medium, 14 
@l5c.; common, 13@14c. Bulls, common, 10 
@10'%,c. 

Fresh Veal, Western Dressed.—Good, 28@ 
3le.; medium, 23@27¢c.; common, 18@22c. 

Fresh Lamb and Mutton, Western Dressed. 
—Lamb, choice, 23c.; good, 21@22¢.; medium, 
20@21c.; common, 18@20c. Yearlings, me- 
dium, 16@17e. Mutton, good, 14@1l5c.; me- 
dium, 13@14e.; common, 10@12c. 

Fresh Pork Cuts, Western Dressed.—Loins, 
8@10 lbs. ave., 37@39c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 35 
@37c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 32@34c.; 14 lbs. and 
over, 29@3lce. Shoulders, New York style, 
skinned, 26@27c. Picnics, 6@8 lbs. ave., 24 
@26ce. Butts, boneless, 34@35c.; Boston 


style, 30@3l1c. 


FACTS ABOUT CAR SERVICE. 


There is a good deal of what the young 
newspaper reporter calls quiet satisfaction in 
Interstate Commerce Commission circles be- 
cause there is no probability of Congress pass- 
ing any Kenyon or Kendrick bill within the 
next four or five months at least, if at all. 
Tailure to pass one of those bills will mean 
the consideration and disposal of the com- 
plaints of the National and Southern whole- 
sale grocers’ associations against all the rail- 
roads in the United States alleging favoritism 
on their part toward the meat packers in the 
matter of mixing rules and service in the 
handling of the refrigerator cars when loaded 
with mixtures. 

Were either of these bills to be passed with- 
in the next four or five months the questions 
raised by the two complaints would be moot, 
and not any action by the rate 
regulating body. But non-passage means that 
the rate regulating body will have the oppor- 
tunity of showing up the Federal Trade Com- 
mission which in its reports on the meat in- 
dustry has come to the conclusion that the 
rates, rules and regulations tolerated by the 
rate regulating body for the government. of 
the refrigerators illegally favor the packers. 


requiring 


Nearly every one who has applied the acid 
test to the reports of the Trade Commission 
has observed that it has little if any respect 
for the truth. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has not had an opportunity to test 
the declarations of the bumptious trade body 
which professes to know more about what is 
right and what is wrong in the regulation of 
cars than the men whose business it is to know 
about such things. 

The rate body has consolidated the com- 
plaints of the two associations of grocers; 
that is to say, they are like two peas in a pod 
and that it would be a waste of time to have 
them considered at separate hearings. It has 
also allowed all the packers to intervene and 
be treated as defendants, because they are, 
according to the declarations of the grocers, 


.the beneficiaries of rates, rules and regula- 


tions that are unfair to the grocers. 


Of course, the rate body when it disposes 
of the complaints will not point out that the 
trade commissioners are either man-handlers 
of the truth, or foolish persons. The report 
itself, however, will be in such form that it 
can be contrasted with the report of the trade 
body. Even before the rate body makes a 
report it is known that its recitals will be 
backed by facts of record, under oath, as to 
the truth of which the grocers will have had 
an opportunity to make test by means of cross- 
examination, which is an opportunity the 
packers did not have ay to the declarations of 
the wholesale grocers. 

Attorneys for the packers will also have 
an opportunity to ask Lewis H. Haney ques- 
tions, if he dares take the stand in behalf of 
the grocers to repeat what he said about 
rates, rules and regulations to the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture. Cross-examina- 
tion of him, as a rate expert, would be a real 
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pleasure for lawyers such as Luther M. Wal- 
ter, Ross D. Rynder, H. K. Crafts and other 
commerce attorneys for the packers, even if 
Haney had as protesting attorneys such men 
as Clifford Thorne and Edgar Watkins, two 
well-known attorneys. Neither 
Watkins nor Thorne, it is believed, would al- 
low the professor to take the stand. 

W. W. Manker, assistant traffic manager 
for Armour & Co., 
to call 


commerce 


is the latest traffic man 
Haney badly misinformed 
man or a distorter of the truth. Manker ap- 
peared before the House Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce on September 13 to give his 
views on the bills for the disposition of the 
railroad question, Incidentally he placed in 
the records of that committee the facts about 
the so-called peddler cars of the packers, and 


either a 


the misquoted rates given by Haney, which in 
misquoted rates given by Haney, which in 
time will probably be “spilled” to the House 
Committee, if it was not last winter when 
the Kendrick bill, in substance, was before 
the committee. Manker, who knows freight 
rates and things like that as a child knows 
its mother, politely called Haney either a 
liar or a fool. 

Haney told the Senate Committee that the 
grocers cannot obtain peddler car service, or 
at least he left the Senators to infer they 
could not. As a matter of fact, anybody who 
offers the railroads goods to carry in cars 
can demand and obtain more service from 
the railroads than the packers obtain. On 
application the railroads will furnish refrige- 
rator cars of the ordinary kind—not the brine 
type, because they refuse to buy any of that 
types—fill them with ice at their own expense 
and then load them also at their own expense. 
The packers provide their own cars, their own 
ice and load them at their own expense—be- 
cause they want the work done right. 

But there are three other ways in which 
the grocers could obtain equally desirable 
service. Manker not only made the asser- 
tions, but invited any member of the com- 
mittee to call any railroad traffic man in the 


country to bear him out. He offered to fur- 
nish the tariff references so that the whole- 
sale grocers can make the demands that will 
give them more service than is given the 
packers. 

Manker in a way backed up C. B. Heine- 
mann, another traffic man who is secretary 
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of the National Live Stock Exchange. Heine- 
mann told the Senate Committee that what 
the grocers need is a live traffic man instead 
of a college professor to make “research” 
and obtain publicity. Both traffic men sug- 
gested that if the grocers would employ live 
traffic men to co-operate with their sales 
forces to organize peddler car routes, they 
could compete for business with the packers 
—and get more from the railroads for their 
money than the packers do. 

As to the packers getting expedited service, 
Manker said, as would every other traffic man 


in the country, that that is “bunk.” The 
peddler cars are carried in the way freight 
trains which carry the less-than-carload 
freight of the grocers. The packer cars are 
unloaded by the same men that unload the 
L. C. L. freight of the grocers. The only 
difference is that the man who has bought 
from the packers hag been told beforehand 
when his goods will be shipped, and on what 
train they will arrive. The men who have 
bought from the grocers usually have to guess 
when the goods will be shipped and when they 
will arrive. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, may to prime 


LIVE CALVES 


calves, prime 

calves, grassers 

calves, skim milk and fed 
calves, culls 

calves, yearlings 

calves, Western 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS 


sheep, wethers —@— 
sheep, ewes, prime 7.12@ 7.50 
sheep, common to good 
sheep, culls 

lambs, prime 
2 lambs, culs 


2.00@ 3.50 
15.25@15.75 
9.00@10.00 


Hogs, heavy 
Hogs, medium 
Hogs, 140 lbs. 


CITY DRBSSED. 
Choice native heavy 
Cheice native light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Choice native heavy 
Choice native light 
Native, common 

Choice Western, 

Choice Western, 

Common to fair, Texas .. 
Good to choice heifers .... 
Common to fair heifers 
Choice cows 

Common to fair cows 
Fresh Bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 


DRESSED CALVES. 


Veals, city dressed, good to ome, per lb. .83 
Veals, country dressed, per 29 
Western calves, choice.... 

Western calves, fair to good.. 

Grassers and buttermilks 


Hogs heavy 

Hogs, 180 lbs 
Hogs, 160 lbs 
Hogs, 140 lbs 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, choice spring 
Lambs, choice 

Sheep, choice 

Sheep, medium to good 
Sheep, culls 


PROVISIONS. 
(Jobbing Trade.) 


Smoked hams, 10 Ibs. avg 

Smoked hams, 12 to 14 lbs. avg 

Smoked hams, 14 to 16 lbs. avg 

Smoked picnics, light 

Smoked picnics, heavy 

Smoked shoulders 

Bmoked beef tongue, per lb 

Smoked bacon (rib in) 

Dried beef sets............. eccccccccccs 4S 
Pickled bellies, heavy .............. oeee 


FRESH PORE CUTS. 


Fresh pork loins, city 
Fresh pork loins, Western 
Frozen pork loins 

Fresh pork tenderloins 
Frozen pork tenderloins 
Shoulders, city 


Shoulders, Western .......... 
Butts, regular fresh Western ee 
Butts, boneless fresh Western .. 
Fresh hams, city .......se0. 
Fresh hams, Western ...... 
Fresh picnic hams, W estern. 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin Pn 7 48 to 50 Ibs., 
per 100 p “sone sesees 90.00@ 95.00 
Flat shin Coons ave. “40 ‘to 45 “Tbs. per 
100 pcs. 
Black hoofs, per ton. 
Striped hoofs, per ton. 

White hoofs, 
Thigh bones, 
100 pes. 

Horns, avg, 7% oz, and over, “No. 1's. 
Horns, avg. 7% oz, and over, No. 2’s 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 3's. 


avg. 


* |225.00@240.00 
-150.00@175.00 
-100.00@125.00 


BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 


Fresh steer tongues, L. C. trim’d 
Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.. 
Fresh cow tongues 

Calves’ heads, scalded .......... 
Sweetbreads, veal ........ 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Calves’ livers .... 

Beef kidneys . 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, 
Oxtails eee 
Hearts, beef 

Rolls, beef ° 
Tenderloin beef, Western........ 
Lambs’ fries oe 
Extra lean pork trimmings... enwee 


a pound 
a pound 
a pound 
aplece 
a pair 
a oo 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


Ordinary shop fat 
Suet, fresh and heavy 
Shop bones, per cwt 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


imp., wide, per bundle 

imp., medium wide, per bundle.. 

Sheep, imp., medium, per bundle 

Sheep, imp., narrow, per bundle 

Hog, free of salt, tes. or bbls., Suand Ib. 
@ DB. Rew Wes. cccccccccces 

Hog, extra narrow, 

Hog middles 

Hog bungs 

Hog bungs, export 

Beef rounds, domestic, 
Wow Teak’ ccccccccce ceeccccocece 

Beef men export, per. set, ££ o, b. New 


Sheep, 
Sheep, 


baie - &Gea & 


Beet bungs, piece, f. « b. "New York... ° 
Beef middles, per set, f, o. b. New York. 
Beef weasands, No. 1s, each......... ° 
Beef weasands, No. 2s, each 

Beef bladders, small, per doz............ 


SPICES. 
Whole. Ground. 
Pepper, white 35 37 
Pepper, 
Pepper, 
Allspice 
Cinnamon 
Coriander 
Cloves 
Ginger 


Sing., 
Sing., 


CURING MATERIALS. 


Refined saltpetre, granulated, bbls....... 

Refined saltpetre, crystals, bbls........... 

Double refined nitrate of soda, gran., f. b. 
Y. 


Ry. 
Double refined nitrate of soda, crystals.... 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
No. 1 skins..... 
tt ee ee 
No. 3 skins 
Branded skins 
Ticky skins 


He 


No. 2 

No, 1, 9%- 12% Ibs 

No, 2, 

No. 1 B. M., 94-12% lbs.. 

No. 2 B. M., 9%- 

Branded skins, 94%4-12% lbs 

Ticky skins, Baa ei Ibs 
i we 1- 14 Ibs 


b M., 12%-14 lbs 
No. 3 3 M., 12%-14 lbs 
» 1 kips, 


. 1 B. M., 
. 2B, M., ‘ 
. 1 heavy kips, 18 Ibs. 
. 2 heavy kips, 18 lbs. bo over 
Branded kips 
Heavy branded kips 
Ticky kips 
Heavy ticky kips 
All skins must have tail bone cut. 
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DRESSED POULTRY. 


Chickens—Fresh, dry-packed, 12 to box— 
’n, milk fed, 17 lbs. and under to dos., 
lb. 


» milk fed, 
» milk fed, 
milk fed, 
» milk fed, 
milk fed, 
, corn fed, 


to 24 lbs. to doz., ib. .42 
to 30 lbs. to doz., Ib.. 
to 36 lbs. to doz., 1b..33 
to 42 Ibs. to doz., lb. .33 
to 47 Ibs. to doz., lb. .36 
lbs. and under to =, 


to 24 lbs. 
corn fed, 25 to 30 lbs. 
corn fed, to 36 lbs. 
corn fed, 37 to 42 lbs, 
W’n, corn fed, 43 to 47 Ibs, 


Chickens—Fresh iced, barrels— 
W’'n, milk fed, 2 to 2% Ibs. to pair, 1b..34 
W’n, milk fed, 3 to 4 lbs, to pair, 1b....33 
W’n, milk fed, 5 to 6lbs. to pair, lb....29 
W’n, corn fed, 2 to 2% lbs, to pair, lb.. 
W’n, corn fed, 3 to 4 lbs. to pair, lb.... 
W’n, corn fed, 5 to 6 Ibs. to pair, Ib....27 
W’n, scalded, mixed sizes, lb 27 
Southwestern, milk fed, kegs, lb.........80 
Southwestern, corn fed, kegs, Ib.........28 
Va., milk fed, 3 to 4 lbs, to pair, Ib..... 
Va., milk fed, 5 to 7 lbs. to pair, Ib.... 
Philadelphia, mixed weights, lb 30 
Nearby Jersey and L. 1, mixed — 
1 


» corn fed, 
to doz. be Ib.. . 
to doz., Ib.. 
to doz., lb.. 
to doz., lb.. 


b. e 
State and Pa., mixed weights, “ib: oe aot 


Fowls—Fresh—Boxes—Dry packed, milk fed— 


Western, 60 lbs. and over to dozen........8744@38 
Western, 48 to 56 lbs. to dozen 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs. 

Western, 36 to 42 lbs. 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. 

Western, under 30 Ibs. to dozen 


Fowls—Fresh—Dry packed, barrelse— 


Western, 5 lbs. and over 85% 
Southwestern, dry-picked, mixed weights.31 @34 


Old Cocks—Fresh—Dry packed, barrels— 
Dry-picked No. 1 


Ducks— Fresh, dry-packed— 
Long Island and Penn., spring 
Michigan, spring ......... Cevetecwens owe 


Other Poultry— 
Squabs, prime, white, 
PEF GOB. ..cccccccces 


10 Ibs. to dos., 


@ 8.50 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Spring chickens, fancy, via exp, per Ib.... @31 
Chickens, via express, per Ib..............81 @&82 
Young roosters . —@— 
Fowls, via express 

Roosters, old 

Turkeys, via freight 

Geese 

Ducks, Western, per lb 


Seem etree eeeeeeeseeeeeseee 


BUTTER. 


Creamery (92 score) .......eeeeeees seeeee S58 @58%H 
Creamery higher (scoring lots).......... -.-59 @59% 
Creamery firsts 

Process firsts 

Process extras 


Fresh gathered, extras, per dozen..........55 
Fresh gathered, extra firsts .........++++..52 
Fresh gathered, firsts .........++++- coceceste 
Fresh gathered, seconds ..... coecceae 
Fresh gath., checks, good to choice, “ary. — 
Fresh gathered, checks, undergrades.......25 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Bone meal, steamed, 8 and 50, per 
GD cccccccecoose @38.00 
Bone meal, raw, per ton @50.00 
Dried blood, high grade..........+. @ 7.00 
Nitrate of soda—spot........-..eee @ 3.2 
Bone black, discard, sugar house del. e 
New York ° nom. 40.00 
Ground tankage, N. ¥., 9 to 12 per 
‘cent. ammonia 
Garbage tankage ...e... oe ‘~ 
Fish scrap, dried, 11 p. e. “ammonia 
and 15 p. c. bond phosphate, de- 
livered, Baltimore .......sceesees 
Foreign fish guano, testing 13@14% 
ammonia and about 10% B. Phos. 
Lime cecccccccccccccece 
Wet, acidulated, 7 p. c. ammonia per 
ton, f. o. b. factory (85c. per unit 
available phos. acid).. 
Sulphate ammonia, for shipment, per 
100 lbs. guar., 25% 
Sulphate saeeees, per 100 lbs. spot 
guar., 25) 


7.00 and 10c, 
@10.50 


eee OC ee ecereseseseee 
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